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a Aiffiulty of. a Firſt Addreſs to the Public | 
haas been felt and lamented by Authors of all ranks 
and degrees; but by none, perhaps, with greater reaſon 
than thoſe literary Adventurers who undertake to 


ſupply their countrymen with a regular ſucceſſion 


of moral lectures, critical remarks, and elegant hu- 


mour, conveyed through the channel of a Periodical 
- Paper. The Hiſtoric and Philoſophic Writers have, 
in the commencement of their Works, greatly the 
advantage over us; being exempted from the neceſ- 
tity, or debarred the privilege of choice, by the 
very nature of their ſubjects; which, if in ſome. 
meaſure a confinement, is alfo certainly a direction. 
But I know not what rule can be laid down for the 
__ Periodical Writer, the variety of whoſe ſubjects pre- 


clude all attempts-at connection; who is eccentric 


by principle, and irregular by ſyſtem. _ | 
SGenſible of this diſadvantage, and willing to 


leſſen a danger which they could not prevent, my © 


_ Fase ee of Pen e N have been par- | 
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a * anxious to condi as the. good opinion of 5 


the Public at their firſt ſetting out, and to quit the 


ſhore with the tide in their favour. To effect this 5 
purpoſe, and render a firſt Paper, if not pleaſing, 
at leaſt tolerable, different means have been adopt- 


ed, and a variety of ſtyles made uſe of, according 


to the temper and genius, the hopes and fears, of 
the Writers. Sometimes the favour of the Reader 


is beſpoke in the ſubmiſſive language of diftruſting 
modeſty : and his cenſure, at others, bid defiance 


to, in the high ſtrains of aſſuming confidence. Re- _ 
courſe has been had alike to the powers of wit and 
reaſon—the initiatory papers now ſparkle with the 
quickneſs of repartee, and now ſwell with the ſo- 


lemnity of ſentiment. And fince future ſucceſs ſo 


often depends on preſent reputation, and firſt im- 
| Preſſions are ſeldom affected by ſubſequent altera- | 
tion, we cannot wonder at any degree of pains which 
authors exert in order to ſecure themſelves a favour- 
able reception from that public, by whoſe ſuffrage E 
they muſt ſtand or fall. But it is one of the misfor- 
tunes of human life, that ſucceſs is not always in 
exact proportion to the means uſed for obtaining it; 
and it often happens, both in converſation and writ- 

| ing, that too much eagerneſs or too much caution 

defeat their own purpoſe, and render us confuſed 
and dull, where we particularly wiſh to be clear and 


lively. That ſuch is the caſe with Lovers, my fair 
readers, if yet I have any, will readily allow.— 


That authors are ſometimes in the ſame predica- 3 
went, I fear all my readers are by this time con- 
vinced. Should this be the caſe, it will only add = 
one to the many proofs we already have, that it is 
much eaſier to talk than to act. And yet perhaps, 


after all, the danger of writers is much leſs, and the 
ood- nature of readers much greater than is gene- 


rally ſuppoſed. Allowances are always made for 
the diffidence of a ſtranger at his firſt introduction 


into a numerous party, and as this kind of colloquial 


writing bears the neareſt reſemblance to converſati- | 
5 on, there 1 is no 0 reaſon Dan an equal degrees of in- 


dulgence Th 
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Wa 3 ſhould not be extended to us, who has 8 
at leaſt an equal claim to it. In the former caſe, 


ad a decent reſerved demeanour, juſt half way between 
the extremes of pert garrulity and ſolemn dulneſs, 


has been thought by many to be the moſt efficacious 
made of conciliating the good opinion of the world, 


NY who are not always diſpoſed to allot the honour of 


| wiſdom to the ſententious pedant, or to ſet a maß 


2 down for a wit, becauſe he enters the room with a 


= grin upon his countenance. In the latter caſe, there- 


ore, we ſhould hope, that plainneſs and perſpicuity 


wuocll be the beſt recommendation of an introductory 


paper, and that the world will forgive an author's 


being a little dull, provided he does not Pretend to . 


* 5. very witty. There are, however, ſome points of 


ceremony on theſe occaſions to be adjuſted between 
authors and their readers; who naturally inquire 
who are the people that introduce themſelves to 


their fellow- ſtudents as uſeful adviſers or agreeable 


companions, and what is the plan of a work thus 
_ confidently brought forward to the eye of the pub- 


lic, in an age ſevere, becauſe enlightened, and ill 


diſpoſed to think well of a preſent attempt, becauſe 
rendered faſtidious by the excellence of paſt perfor- 
mances. In compliance therefore with the etiquette 
 eftabliſhed on theſe occaſions—We, the Authors of 
the LoirERER, announce @urſelves to the world as 
a ſmall Society of Friends, who have long been ac- 
ceuſtomed to devote our winter evenings to ſomething 
like learned purſuits ; that i 1s, to the peruſal of the 
| beſt modern Claſſics, both in Hiſtory and Poetry; 
and to make ſuch extracts, remarks, and criticiſms 
as occaſionally occurred from the ſubject before us; — 


from hence the tranſition to other kinds of writing 


Was eaſy, and in a little time a number of toys 85 


on various ſubjects were produced: nor let this be 
wondered at; for of all chymical mixtures, ink is 
the moſt dangerous, and he wao has once I his 
105 fingers i in it- 
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bs But if from: reading to writing it is but one flep, - | 
from writing to publiſhing it is leſs—and finding 
in courſe of time our works ſwell upon our hands, 
after a decent ſtruggle between fear and vanity, we 
at length agreed that to keep our talent any longer 


wWrapt in the napkin would be equal injuſtice to our 
writings, the world, and ourſelves. 


names and fituations, which we hope our readers 


will not attempt to diſcover ; and we rather think - 
they will comply with this our requeſt, as we affure 
them that all endeavours of that fort will be fruitleſs. 
In this, even our publiſher, can give them no aſſiſt- 


ance, he being entirely ignorant of our names, tho? 


it is probable chat ſome of ther have been in his ET 


. books. 


form all whom it may concern, that it is our inten- 


tion to publiſh, every Saturday morning, a number 
of the LoirERER; and which we affire them, on 

the word of gentlemen and authors, ſhall contain as 

much learning, ſenſe, and wit, as we can poſſibly 


afford. But whatever degree of merit we may po- 


ſeſs, two circumſtances will, we flatter ourſelves, 
- ſtrongly recommend our work to the favour and pa- 
tronage of the world in general, and this Univerſity | 
in particular. The citemiitances I allude to, are, 
the name of our work and the time of its publica- 
| Few, I believe, will be hardy enough to 
doubt the efficacy of a good name; and {ill fewer 
will deny that name to be well chofen, which pays 
a compliment to four-fifths of the Engliſh nation. 
For if family connection can recommend us to the 
protection of the great, what patronage may not 
the Lors hope for, who is allied to ſome of _ 


the r:chell Ps and ORE. * in the king- 
. 5 dom? 1 


tion. 


| But though 
we have ſo far overcome our natural modeſty, as to 
comply in ſome meaſure with the literary ceremonial, 
and introduce ourſelves in form to our readers, we 
cannot yet prevail on ourſelves to publiſh our real 


But with regard to the TD of our work, the PE 
1 püblie has a right to more information, and we ſhalt 8 
moſt readily give it; we beg leave therefore to in- 
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dom? Nay, though the authors of this work arc, 
to my knowledge, as poor and as vain as the pooreſt 
and vaineſt of their predeceſſors, they ſolemnly de- 
- clare, that if only one-half of the Loiterers in this 
_ Univerſity will take in their paper, their ambition 
and their avarice will be fully gratified, and their 
time and labour nobly rewarded. We hope, alſo, 
our friends will give us ſome credit for having fo 
well timed our publication, when we aſſure them, 


that particular orders have been given, that the Loi- 


terer ſhould regularly make his appearance at nine 
_ o'clock, in order to be ſerved up with the bread and 
butter, cruſts and maflins, and enter the room in 
good company. We have been the more particular. 
in this circumſtance, as it is the only hour, out of 
the twenty-four, in which there is a probable chance 
of finding ſome of our Brother Loiterers at home, 


and the only one in which any of them read: fo 


genteel, and fo uſeful indeed, is this love of morn- 

ing ſtudy, that were it not for the neceſſity of eat- 
ing breakfaſt, and of dreſſing hair, it is to be doubt- 
ed whether ſome of our numerous fraternity would 
not, in a ſhort time, forget their letters. In order, 
therefore, to prevent an evil, which, to thoſe who 


are deſtined to the church, might be of ſerious con- 


ſequenee, we venture to recommend this work to 


their peruſal, which, we can aſſure them, we ſhall © 


be particularly careful not to make too long 
ſſmmall part of the merit of ſome modern publications, 

and no inconſiderable inducement to modern readers, 
who ſeem. almoſt univerſally to have adopted the 
maxim, that a great book is a great evil. Thus 
having candidly laid our plan before the public, from 
that public we hope to receive as candid a reception; 

to find an admiſſion at the breakfaft tables of tle 
unprejudiced and the learned; and to keep our place 


there as long as we ſhall be found agreeable compa- 


nions, or uſeful inſtructors. Of doing much good 
in the latter capacity, we are not very ſanguine 
nor, if we can ſucceed in the firſt, ſhall we much 
regret it; for, however it may be gilded, inſtrue- 
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tion is but a bitter pill: and where one __ fo fn 13 
formation, ten look i ito a book for amuſement, But 
however we may ſucceed or fail, in either or both _ 
of the above particulars, one promiſe we ſolemnly _ 
make to our readers, that we ſhall baniſh from our 
work, all party and politics, and their conſtant at- 
tendants, ſcurrility and ſcandal ; and that however 
we at times be dull, inſipid, and unentertaining, we 
oy never be e abufive, or profane. AR 


4 8. 
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3 has ha „ debned | by 
 Grammarians to be the art of expreſſing our ideas, 
| Nor was the definition a bad one, during thoſe times 
1 when our rude anceſtors were ſufficiently uninformed 
, in the Ars Rhetorica, to ſpeak always what they 
really thought. But ſince we have wiſely baniſhed _ 
that abſurd cuſtom, I ſhould humbly preſume that 
the aforeſaid definition might alſo be altered, and 
that from henceforward language be entitled the art of + 
concealing our ideas; and |} will venture to aſſert it 
is uſed intinitely oſtener for the latter purpoſe than 
the former, by all ranks and ages, and at all times 
and in al places. So totally nd: 7 is a regard to 
veracity excluded from the ſyſtem of modern ethics, 
that were it not for diſeaſes, duns, and wives, who. 
ſometimes tell one diſagreeable truths, one would 
imagine that truth as well as juſtice had left this 
degenerate world at the expiration of the golden age. 
And that ! may not take an unfair advantage, I ſhall | nz 1 
ſay nothing of the numerous tribes, whoſe fituation — | 
5 authoriſes and in ſome meaſure obliges J nts — ol 
| T1 continual . | 
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5 gs 3 breach of veracity; (duch a8 foreign mi- 
nniſters, ladies' maids, lawyers, and phyſicians; to 


Which liſt 1 may alſo add lovers and their miſtreſſes, 


who can claim ſo many precedents in favour of this 


” practice, that they may be ſaid to lie by preſcriptive 


right) and only conſider how little attention we all 


ok us pay to truth in the common intercourſe of life. 


When my friend Jack Saunter enters my room on 


2 ſine day, and catches me with my hat in my hand, 
and one glove an, juſt ready to enjoy my morning's 
walk; he would have a ſtrange opinion of my po- 
| Feen did I not meet him with a ſmile, entreat 


| him to fit down, and expreſs myſelf ſo wonderfully 
happy in his company, that one would imag'ne I 
thought myſelf obliged to him for depriving me of 
my favourite amuſement 5 and my old acquaintance 
Capt. Prolix would think me a brute, did J not ex- 
_ preſs myſelf highly delighted with the account of 
the battle of Bunker's-hill, though he well knows: 


I have not heard it, on the moſt moderate computa- 


tion, leſs than two hundred times—Nay, even my old 
_ paralytic uncle at 90, would take it very ill if I did 


not ſeem exceedingly alarmed whenever he coughs.. 


though he knows J am to inherit all his fortune, and 
that he has plagued our whole family theſe twenty 
years upon the ſtrength of it! Nay, fo utter an 
| averſion have we to truth, that, not fatisfied with 


breaking her laws ourſelves, we daily inftrut and 4 


oblige our ſervants to do the fame; and, if we can 
afford ſuch a piece of luxury, even hire a ſtout fel- 
low to ſtand at our door and lie by the year. Nor 


has poor Truth been much better treated in books 


than in converſation; ſince, not to mention Poets, 


who have always claimed exemption from her rules; 

__ even plain ſcribblers of proſe pay ſo little regard to 1] 
her laws, that they commonly bid her boldly defi- 
aanee in the very preface, ſcarce any of theſe inge- 
nious gentlemen forgetting to aſſure us, that he was 


not induced to publiſh his work by love of fame or 
money, and had no other object in ſubmitting his. 


5 wy ; 8 to the * than a deſire of iuſtructing 
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and amending * fellow creatures; and this oſten 
too, when the firſt fix pages of his work give the lie 
to his aſſertion. But, of all publications, none are 
perhaps ſo ' deficient in an adherence to truth, as 
thoſe well known compoſitions which are daily ſerved. 


up with their tea to the inhabitants of this country, 


and which (perhaps for that very reaſon) are more 


© ſtudied by all orders of men than any other work of 

genius whatever. TI need not after this add, that ! 
allude to thoſe numerous miſcellanies which under 
the titles of Gazetteers, Heralds, Chronicles, and 
Advertiſers, make their appearance to gratify tbe 
curioſity, and encreaſe the knowledge of all thoſe 


whoſe circumſtances are not too narrow to allow them 
ſo innocent and cheap a mode of gaining informati- 
on; and in many of which, it may fairly be ſaid 


that there are not four era truth in the whole four | 


. pages. | 


Many af my 3 dere po bly peruſed the 


works of Madame Genlis, and may remember a lit- 

"tle tale, entitled Le Palais de Herité, a place en- 
.  Coveed by its tutelary Genius with fo fingular a pow= @_ 
er, that all who entered its walls were obliged to 
ſpeak their real thoughts without being themſelves _ 
ſen6hle that they did ſo; and the difference between 
what they fay, and what they intended to ſay, forms 
ſome very laughable ſcenes, I have often wiſhed a 
few copies of a modern gazette ould be ſtruck off 
within the precincts of this palace, but as that is ES 
_ Impoſſible, I ſhall preſent my readers with an ima. 
giuary one, drawn on the above-mentioned plan, 


and will appeal to their impartial judgment 3 
termine Whether it is not full as entertaining as the | 


| 8 e, the World, and the Star. 


Neven OF Commons. Wh 


e be Houſe met this a, at four; and 
the miniſter, according to his promiſe of laſt weck, | 
roſe to open the budget. He informed the boſe, 


that he very much diſliked the ſubje& of finance at 


„ 
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hind, at preſent,” as the expenditure of the laſt year . 


had exceeded the revenue by ſome hundred thouſand, 
| pounds, and would do ſo next year in a much greater 


degice, owing partly to the inefficacy of ſome late 


taxes, but chiefly to the enormous penſions he was 
| obliged to grant to his friends; a circumſtance, he 
_ obſerved, well known to many in that houſe ; that 
as he had not the ſmalleſt regard for his country, 
her preſent ſituation gave him no uneaſineſs; and he 
Was therefore reſolved to lay on no new taxes which 
might draw odium on his adminiſtration, foreſee- 
ing that he ſhould be well able to ſtand three or four 
years longer, at which time he purpoſed accepting 
— peerage, and enjoying, the remainder of his 
life, the fortune he had ſo honeſtly acquired at the 
beginning of it. He then read over a number of 
papers to prove his aſſert ions, and concluded his ſpeech 


with ſaying, that he cared not a ſtraw what the op- 


poſition bench could ſay, as he had taken care to 
ſecure a majority. He was anſwered by Mr. 


who began by aſſuring the houſe, N50 he had rae ; 


more regard for his country than the miniſter him- 


ſelf; no one who knew him could ſuppoſe he had.. 
He told them, that he was equally ſenſible that a 


proper majority was ſecured by the friends of go- 


5 £0 vernment z and that as for the calculations contained. 


in the honourable gentleman's ſpecch, he knew not. 


whether they were true, or falſe, as he had not liſ- 


tened to one fingle ſyllable which had fallen from the: 


honourable gentle e entirely taken up in eon- 


S 


3 ſidering what anſwer he ſhould make, as he 8 0 
EkExnew it was expected he ſhould fay ſomething; but 
as he wiſhed the houſe to ſuppoſe he knew more 
of the matter than he really did, he ſhould move, 
that certain papers and eſtimates be laid before them; 

that he well knew the intelligence contained in them 

was not worth ſixpence, but chat at worſt, if grant- 

ed, the peruſal of them would fave time, and clog. 
de meaſures of government ; and if denied, would. 
_ throw ſome odiun on the rminiſter and his friends 


a 
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Sir John 


| then roſe to defend the a 3 
2 adminiſtration. He was not, he ſaid, perfectly 


clear what the miniſter's intentions were, but that, 


in his heart, he believed them to be very bad; that 
he himſelf had a large family, and a ſmall fortune, 

and ſhould think himſelf a bad father, if he did not 

vote for a man, who had already given him ſo much, 
and from whom he expected yet more; that he © 


ſhould give him his hearty aſſiſtance at preſent, and 


lowed this ſpeech were a little ſubſided, Mr. - 


would continue to do ſo as long as there was no 

chance of his being turned out; in which caſe he 
meant to make peace with the other fide as well ass 
he could. As ſoon as the warm plaudits which fol- x 


a young member, got up, and with great modeſty, : 


aſked pardon of the houſe, for preſuming to give his 
opinion on ſubjects which men ſo much his ſuperiors 


in age could not agree on ; and added, that nothing = 


but a conſciouſneſs of his own ſuperior abilities, in- 
formation, and eloquence, could have prevented him 
from remaining ſilent; that in conſequence of this 


ſuperiority, he muſt beſpeak the attention of the 


Houſe for about five or fix hours, whilſt he ſlightly. 


reviewed the tranſactions of the preſent adminiſtra- 


tion, from their firſt aſſuming the reins of govern= _ 
ment to the preſent day; which he proteſted he had. 
not been more than two months in drawing up. He 
then began a long and circumſtantial detail of the 
follies and blunders of the M——— 
but perceiving, at the end of four hours, that one 
half of the houſe was gone to dinner, and the other 
were inclined to flcep, che told them, that though he 
had much more to ſay, yet, as they were ſo dd 
taſteleſs, as not to enjoy his rhetoric as it deferv-. _ 
ed, he ſhould treat them with n no more. of it at pre- . 
| ſent. | 


25 Upon which, the 3 1 . 1 
ſelf in his 8 the on; was YU. 1 carried 8 
| and the houle adjour ned. | | 


and his friends; 


Foreioh. 
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" Parks May - —. This day his majeſty was LI 
© to make the following moſt gracious Ws to e 


humble petition of his parliament. 
I am perfectly ſatisfied of the juſtice af your” 
„ . remonſtrance. I ſhall nevertheleſs perſevere in my 
«© meaſures. I am determined to make you, and all 
--"M France, know I will be maſter—for. ] hate to be 
«4 tyrant by halves.—Car tel gſt notre Plas Kr.“ 


Home Occurrznces.. 


| Feber the church-wardens and pariſh offieers 

EY of the pariſh of ——— dined at the London Ta-- „ 
vern, in order to conſider the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 
Poor in the ſaid pariſi; and, after mature delibe- 
: ration, came to a refolution, That their next meet- - 
ing ſhovld be at the Turk's Head—the port at the. 
former houſe dong en and the claret very ill fla- 


| voured. | - 


On Monday laſt came on the eleQion of a mem-- 
ber for the borough of ann when the num 


- bers on the po Weng. ag 
f „ „. 


2 „„ For Mr. M Rn, = 
„ For 8 ?  - 190 4 
2 Mr. M. was of courſe declared duly elected; but 
1 we underſtand Sir John's friends demand a ſerutiny,, | 
- Ader pretence that Le of Mr. M. 8 guincas were. 
1 HE | Fg 
ä b n a ſum not leſs than two,.. 
or more than four thouſand pounds, to diſpoſe of, 
may have a moſt eligible opportunity of gaining at 
leaſt 25 per cent. by placing it in the hands of the 
advertiſers, who are the proprietors 'of a large and 
lucrative patent neee he utmoſt honour: 
and ſecrecy. | - 5 | 
4 N. HB. It is recen de to any perſon whom: 
Ys 33 
Is this may ſuit, to be quick in their applications, as | 
tu advertiſers muſt certainly become benden in 4a I 
. week if they o not get the money, 3 
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Wanted —A Curacy in a good ſporting. en | 


near a pack of tox-hounds, and in a ſociable neigh- 
| bourhood ; it muſt have a good houſe and ſtables, 
and a fow acres of meadow ground would be very 
agreeable To prevent trouble, the ſtipend muſt not 


be leſs than 80“.— 


The Advertiſer has no objec- 


tion to undertaking three, four, or five Churches of : 2 
a Sunday, but will not engage where there is any _ 


ey duty. Whoever has ſuch a one to diſpoſe of, 
may ſuit themſelves by ſending a line, directed A. B. 
to be left at the Turf Coffee Houſe, or the gentleman 
may be ſpoken with, any TRE 28 8 at Tat- 
terfall's ns. Room. 9 


| E 
No. [II.—Sarvavar, Fs. 14, 178g. 
1 omnes ee J 
Not all in Woods delight. 
$18, | 1 . 2 


0 WRITE R of a pci paper is always 5 
conſidered as the lau ful receiver of thoſe complaints 
and accuſations, which cannot, with propriety, be 
"Weought before any other tribunal, and has from 
time immemorial been the repoſitory of all thoſe petty 
diſtreſſes, which, when vented any where elſe, oft- 
ener excite derifion chan pity.- 
therefore, you will be graciouſly pleaſed to take my 
caſe into conſideration ; and if, after I have told my 
ſtory, you find right on my fide, you will iſſue an 
edict, prohibiting my enemies from perſecuting me. 
I am the ſon of an opulent and reſpeQable citizen, 


—— — —— 1— 
% K 


I flatter myſelf, þ N : 


who, for the ſirſt bity years of his life, was never on 


any occeſion two miles from 'Threadneedle-ftreet ; 
who Te: no learnirg but arithineticy no employ- - 
| ment | 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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IE ment but poſting his books, and no diſſipation be- 
yond the enjoyment of his weekly elub. It has 


been cbſerved, that a man's veneration for learning 


is ſometimes in proportion to his own want of it; 
this was exactly the caſe with my father. He was 


| determined, he faid, his ſon ſhould be the beſt 


| ſcholar in the city of London. He therefore ſent 
me to a conſiderable Free-ſchool in the neighbour- _. 
hood, where I acquired about as much knowledge 


18 thoſe ſeminaries uſually beſtow ;-and if I was not 
quite the Eighth wonder of the world, I was at 
leaſt the wonder of my father, who always examined 


me of a Sunday after dinner, in the preſence of the - 
Curate, who was generally complaifant enough to 
expreſs his aſtoniſhment at the quickneſs of my ap- 
Prehenſion, and the goodneſs of my memory. At 
the age of eighteen, I was ſent off in the wegular 

ſucceſſion to a College in Oxford, whoſe ſtudents 


were always taken from our ſeminary. As I had 


never in my life been farther from London than 


— Turnham Green, I found myſelf in a new world, 
and for ſome time 1 thought it a very happy one. 

LI had health and ſpirits, my allowance was ample, 
and I had a great many agreeable companions, who 

_ obligingly aſſiſted me in the arduous taſk of ſpend- 
ing it. A very little obſervation was ſufficient to 
 ſhew me, that every body around me conſulted only 


by what means they ſhould beſt get rid of their 
time; and candour muſt acknowledge, that the va- 


riety and elegance of their amufements reffect great 
Honour on the inventors. I too was refolved not to 
be behind hand with my friends, in the ſcience of 
ſpending time agreeably ; and in order to do it more 
ſyſtematically, choſe for my titer Deliciarum, ons 


| of the moſt knowing men in Oxford. He not only 


regulated my dreſs and my behaviour, but ſeleQed 


with great care my acquaintance :—tcld me how 


| many under-waiitcoats were preper for the different 
ſeaſons— how many capes were neceſlary for a great 
_coat—when ſhoe-ftrings and when boots were moſt = 
8 e Tang ah me how to 0 lounge down the 


8 


— : .... a 
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High Street 3 and how to band before the fire at 
the coffee - houſ. | 


&« NM deſperandum 8 4 5 


Vuder ſuch a guide my progreſs was not ow. 
1 ſoon became almoſt as wiſe as my inſtructor, and Ee 
ſhould ſhortly have obtained the character of a „ „„ 
ing man, had not my hopes been cut off at once by 5 
an accident, which I am going to relate. It be- 
ing ſummer when I was entered at the Univerſity, 
my feats of horſemanſhip had been confined chiefly 
to Port Meadow and Bullington Green; at one or 
other of which places I never miſſed appearing, at 
eaſt once a day, upon a very clever cropt poney ; 
and though I knew no more of a horſe than of an 
elephant, yet by the inſtructions of my friend, R 
talking big, and offering to trot a number of miles 
within the hour for large ſums, I contrived to make 
many people belieye I knew ſomething of the mat- 
ter. At laſt winter came, and J found it neceſſary 
to be very fond of fox-hunting, without which no 
man can pretend to be An⁰ůui¹g. Never was a more 
fatal reſolution taken: never was there man leſs 
adualified for a ſportſman, as I was naturally timid. 
and chilly, and had never been on horſeback in my 
life before I came to Oxford. But there was no 
alternative; my reputation, my character, my very 
exiſtence as a knowing man, depended on my con- 
duct in this article; and to ſay the truth, IL had 
heard from my acquaintance ſuch long and pompous 
"accounts of ſharp burſts, and long chaces—ſuch en- 
thuſiaſtic panegyrics on, and ſuch animated 3 
tions of, this amuſement, that I really began to 
think there muſt be ſomething wonderfully bewitch- - 
ing in a diverſion, which ſcemed to take up fa-:: 
much of the time and thoughts of my companions. = * 
J therefore, by the advice of my friend, gave fort- 
five guineas for a very capital hunter; and baving 
furniſhed myſelf with the proper paraphernalia, cap, 
belt, &c. made an appointment to go with a large | 
. party and meet the fox hounds the next day. My 
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| friends: were punctual to their appointment, and 
rattled me out of bed at ſeven o*clock, on a raw 


November morning, though I would have given a 


| thouſand worlds to have lain another hour, and a 
million not to have gone at all; I was, however, 


bbliged to repreſs my ſenſations, and to feign an 


alacrity 1 felt not; and, though ſhivering with cold, 


and pale with apprehenſion, to affect the glow of 
pleaſure, and aſſume the eagerneſs of hope. After 
a long ride, through a moſt diſmal country, we ar- 
rived at the wood, where we found the hounds 
nere not yet come, on account of the badneſs of the 
morning; which, from being foggy and drizzling, 
had now turned to a very heavy rain. Here then 
we amuſed ourſelves riding up and down a wretched 


ſwampy common, or ftanding under a dripping 
wood for about two hours, at the end of which 


| time the day cleared up, the hounds came, and 


every countenance but mine brightened with joy ; 


for I was half in hopes they would not come at al. 


35 My ſufferings indeed were but yet begun; for no 


ſooner had the hounds thrown off than my horſe 
grew ſo hot, that benumbed as my hands were with 
Cold, I bad no ſort of power over him; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that I received many ſevere - 
reprimands for riding over the hounds, and treading 
on the heels of other horſes. After I had ridden 
in this ſtate of torment about three hours, the men 
and hounds all at once ſet up a moſt terrible howl-. 
ning and ſcreaming, and they told me they hac 
found a fox. I hall not, Mr. LoiTerr, attempt 


to deſcribe the chace, for if you are a ſportſman 


you know already what it is; and if you are not, 
I am ſure you will never know it from my deſerip- 
tion: all I remember is, that as ſoon as the chace 
began, my horſe (who went juſt where he pleaſed) 
- daſhed down a wet boggy lane, and in àa moment 
covered me over with water and mud. Oh, Mr.” 

. Lorrertr! if yon have the common feelings. of 


71 


5 humanity, you will not without ſome degfee f 
pit y conceive me at once cold, tired, and frightened, 


% 
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. on with irrefifiible velocity, 3 We 5 


through the ckrtieſt part of the dirtieſt county in 
England! 


At laſl, however, my ſalferiogs « came to a cloſe ; "Ip 


tor at turning ſhort at the end of a narrow lane my 


© horſe ſtarted—T pitched over his head, and fell as 


ſoft as if it had been on a feather bed. There | They. 1 


till a countryman who had caught my horſe, brought = 


him to me, and good-naturedly aſſiſted me in get- 
ting up and cleaning my clothes. No intreaties 


however could prevail on me to remount, and having 


defired my aſſiſtant to lead my horſe to Oxford, 1 
determined to endeavour reaching home on foot: 


but this I found not ſo eaſily effected in my pre- | 


ſent condition, and luckily meeting with a Hig- 
ler's cart, which was bound for that place, got into 


it, and in this vehicle made my triamphant entrance 
over Magdalen bridge about cight o'clock in the 


evening, juſt as the High- ſtreet was at the fulleſt. 
As ſoon as I got to my College, I went to bed 
and ſent for Dr. „ by w hoſe ſkill and aſſiſtance 


I was at the end of the week recovered, indeed, as 


to my health; but my reputation was gone for ever. 
My ſtory during my confinement had got wind, and 


was laughed at in all parties. My acquamtance be- 


gan to look at me in a very contemptible light, and 


even my own familiar friend, in whom I implicitly f 


conſided, ſoon let me know, that it was no longer 2 
ceonſiſtent with his reputation to be ſeen walking the 
: High- ſtreet with me. If I entered a  coffee-houſe 1 


was ſure to hear a titter and a whiſper run round the 


room; and at laſt the very {ſervants at the livery ſta- | 
bles pointed at me as I paſted the ſtreets and faid— ns 
| There s the Gentleman as got 2 a bell 6 4 a tumble 


Pother day... 

In ſhort ] was 1 ged to give up all my knowing 
acquaintance, and AE into an entirely different ſet; 
who, as they had never aſpired to the firit pipoacle ; 


of ſporting merit, and could at beft boaſt but a ſe- 
condary kind of knowingneſs, reccived me with 
open arms. They, on hearing my Rory. told me 


1 had 
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| 1 had orally ain my time and money; ths 


flox-hunting was not only a very dangerous, but a 


very expenſive and a very uncertain amuſement; 
that ſhooting, on the other hand, was free ſrom theſe 
objections, being a diverſion exceedingly cheap, al- 
ways in our power, and which had the additional 
recommendation of furniſhing us game for our own 
table, or our friend's. All this was ended in offer- 
ing to be my inſtructors in this agreeable amuſe- 
ment. 

I oven I liſtened to this e with pleaſure and 
| accepted the offer with gratitude, for I was not yet 
quite cured of the rage for being knowing, and 
thought it not impoſſible to gain ſome degree of re- 
putation from being a good ſhot. — 1 therefore fur- 


zhaiſhed myſelf with every proper requiſite for this 


amuſement, and in an evil hour accompanied my 
new friends to Bagley-Wood. — I will not take up 


— 


your time with a particular deſcription of our day's - 


| ſport, but it is enough to ſay, that the laſt error 
was worſe than the firſt, that I returned home, wet, 
dirty, ſcratched and tired; and pretty well convince 


ad that I was not more fitted for a ſhot than a 


fox hunter.—-I have fince endeavoured to excel 
in ſome other amuſements, but the fame ill luck 
has conſlantly: attended me. I got at leaſt twenty 
broken heads laſt winter in learning to ſkate, and 
have ſince narrowly eſcaped being drowned by at- 


tempting to throw a caſting net, which had nearly...” ; 


drawn me into the water with it.—This howewer 
was the laſt effort of the kind I ever made, and I 


am now ſet quietly down, perfectly ſatisfied with 


my own atchievements in the ſporting way. But 


the worſt part of the ſtory is, that my companions 


have not yet done laughing at me; my exploits on 1 
the contrary ſeem to be to them inexhauſtible ſub-, 
jects. of amuſement : ſometimes. they talk to me, 


and ſometimes at me —One wonders at my want 


of taſte ; and another at my want of refolution. & 
third. aſks me how I felt when I was falling off. 
And a fourth thanks heaven he was not bred in 


London. I 
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 London.—In this diſtreſsful fituation I apply to you, 
Mr. Loiterer, as my only friend, and beg you to 
intercede in my behalf, fince nobody elſe will; tell 
them then, Sir, that 1 do not the leaſt call in queſ- 


tion the merit of their different diverſions, or doubt 


9 their particular proweſs in them, but that by early 
and unconquerable prejudices, and through a per- 


verted but incurable taſte, I can find no pleaſure in 


' diverſions where difficulty and danger are rewarded 


by dirt and noiſe.—You may tell them alſo, that 


on condition they are merciful to me on this ſub- 
ject, I will in my turn promiſe always to ſpeak of 
ſportſmen with reverence, and drink fox-hunting in 
a bumper.—And that whenever (at their return 
home, aſter their bewitching ſports) they feel in- 
chned to expatiate on their glorious toils, and hold 


forth on the merits of their horſes or themſelves, 


they ſhall find a moſt filent reſpe&ful and attentive 
. Tour humble Servant. 
" Cnazorovuns, Cocunnre- 


Pereun & imputantur. 
| As I was going the other morning to Dr. Hornſ- 


by's lectures I ſaw an acquaintance of mine loung- 
ing againſt the college-gate, and gazing about with 


that vacant look, which generally indicates that a "is CY 


man does not know what to do with himſelf. I 
therefore offered to take him with me, and added 
by way of inducement, that the lecture was to be 

remarkably entertaining. He thanked me for my 

good intention, ſaid he ſhould like it above all 
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things, but that at preſent he was very buſy, and 
really had not time. I was, I confeſs, rather ſur- 
priſed at this anſwer, conſidering the character of 

the ſpeaker, but I ſaid nothing, for every man is 
the beſt judge of his own concerns.—My. aftoniſh- 


ment however was not a little increaſed, when on 


returning about two hours afterwards, I ſaw the 
very fame perſon in the very ſame place, and nearly 
in the very ſame attitude; and where, I found on 
inquiring, he had remained ever ſince I left him. 


I was at firſt a little inclined to laugh at my friend's © 


method of making the moſt of his time, but when 
I came to ſet down, and think the matter over 
coolly, 1 found, or fancied I found, ſo many in- 
ſtances of the ſame conduct, amongſt thoſe whom 
age and experience might have better taught the 


value of days and hours, that his folly was loſt 
amiqdſt the follies of a thouſand others, and his be- 
haviour no longer appeared extraordinary, becauſe 
no longer ſingular.— There is moſt certainly indeed 


no apology, for nt doing what we do not chooſe to 
da, ſo often made uſe of by one half of the world, 


-: = readily admitted by the other, as this very 


| complaint of want of time. And yet, | perhap Sz 5 


none was ever more void of foundation. f 

Phat there are inderd certain deſcriptions of peo- 
plwe in the world, who find their time not more 
than equal to the neceſſary duties of their ſtation 


in life, cannot be denied; but it unfortunately hap- 


pens that from theſe quarters we hear no complaints 
of this kind, and that they who are ever loudeſt on 
the ſabje of time, uſually make the leaſt uſe of 


it. — Thus, for example, I will readily allow that 


e foreign ambaſſadors and their ſecretaries, compilers 


of newſpapers and their runners, miniſters to great 


monarchs, and waiting-maids to great beauties 


nay, and even great beauties themſelves, have al- 
ways buſineſs enough to employ both their heads, 
hands, and time, and may occaſionally find all three 


__ inſufficient for their purpoſe. But how an honeſt _ 


Engliſh country gentleman, or a young member of 
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this Ua ( who are exempted from the TR | 
ſome duties which attend the above-mentioned ranks) 
can with any degree of reaſon complain that their 
time is not ſufficient for any thing they have to do, 
I own I am at a loſs to gueſs. 1 

But what makes the matter more ie 
is the extremely irregular and inconſiſtent effect 
which the want of time has on their actions, and 
how very different it operates at different periods. 
I perfectly remember a country ſquire, who, 


though ſeldom in bed at day -light, and who in the . 
ſpace of thirty years was not once known to be 


too late at the finding a fox; was yet always fo 
hurried on Sunday morning, that he never, poor 


man! could find time to go to church; and I have I 
been told that there are to be found young men in 


Oxford, who are jult in the ſame predicament, For 
all which-reaſons 1 am decidedly of opinion, that 
fo far from not having time enough, our greateſt 
misfortune in this world is the having too much, 


that our bufineſs is to make it as ſhort as we can, 


and that he who does this bell—heft anſwers the 
end of his creation. Nor let this aſſertion, if a 


little bold, be deemed raſh ; ſince 1 have the opi- 


nion of a very clever man, md the practice of half 


the world in my favour.— For if mankind do not 
think of time as 1 do, why are many amuſements 
fo eagerly purſued which have little beſides the de- 


ſtroying it to recommend them ?—and if Mr. Same 


.. Jennings was nat of the ſame opinion, why ſhould _ 
he have taken fo much pains in his celebrated Dif- 


quiſition, to prove that there is no ſuch thing as 
time at all? could he have made good this aſſertion, 
great would have been the happineſs of mankind, 
and proportionably great the reputation of the au- 
thor.— But, alas! Mr. Jennings's arguments are 
more ingenious than ſolid, and rather 45 
convincing; and many of my unhappy countrymen 
ſtill find to their coſt, that time is no imaginary, 
| foe, but a real enemy, whom it requires all their 
invention, and all their perſeverance to get the bet- 


auſible than : 


tek 
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- Fe of — has been obſerved, however, that human 
induſtry and human. invention redouble their efforts, 
and act with increaſed powers in proportion to the 
difficulties which are thrown in their way ;- and 
we accordingly find that they, whoſe ſituation moſt 
ex poſe them to that ſort of ennui, which ariſes from 
having more time than employment, have ever been 
remarkable for a greater variety of thoſe reſources, 
which are properly enough faid to kill time. 
| Hence the ingenious devices which have been prac- 
tiſed by thoſe hapleſs beings whom a grand monarque, _ 


in his paternal goodnels, thinks proper to furniſh 8 


with a chambre garni in ſome ſolitary dungeon, and 


ſupport at his own royal expence with bread and 


water. Hence too, the ſcarce leſs ingenious inven- 
tions, thoſe time-deſtroying amuſements, which are 


5, ſo much in uſe among thoſe warlike youths, whom. 


a a ſenſe of honor, and thirſt of military glory, im- 
pels to carry a pair of colours from one market 
| town to another for the good of their country. But 
whatever can be ſaid in favour of any of the above- 
mentioned perſonages, and their inventions, I am of 
opinion they all fall exceedingly ſhort of ſome of the 
members of this Univerſity, who are greatly their 
ſuperiors in the art of killing time. And that my 
pauartiality may not here be ſuppoſed to have got the 
better of my judgment, I ſhall bring an inſtance or 
two to prove that the pre-eminence I contend for is 
founded on real preced.. nis, and ſupported by hiſto- | 
rie facts. | 
N very one is doubtleſs 8 with the fray 
which happened in the reign of Richard the Second, 
between the Pope's legate and ſome Oxford men. 
I do not mean to enter into the particulars of the 
ſtory (which for obvious reaſons is better forgot i 
than remembered) but ſhall only obſerve. that the = 


row (and a fine row it certainly was) took its rife 


from a number of ſcholars who were Hunging m the £ 43 
legate's kitchen, and looking on whiltt his holineſs's ⁶ 


dinner was preparing. This, though rather an e 
| trio. * ENT. Jews that lounging was at 
bi | | leaſt 


—— 
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leaſt as faſhionable in the 14th as in the 18th e en- 

tury. But the next proof I ſhall bring is ſtill more 

weighty and convincing, as it is drawn from no lels 
reſpectable authority than the Statute Book of the 


Univerſity, For if there was not an innate love of 
lounging in all Oxford men, why ſhould a law have 
been enacted forbiddin;z them, under very ſevere 
_ penalties, to loiter away their time in ſitting on Pen- 
nyleſs Bench? which (as ſome of my readers may 
not be acquainted with Oxford) it is neceſſary to ſax 


. ſtood exactly oppoſite the city conduit, on each 


ſide of which the butchers' ſhambles appeared in beau- 


tiful perſpective, and mult conſequently have been 5 
moſt comfortable ſituation.— To trace the various 
modes of killing time down to the preſent day, would 
open a field much too large for the compaſs of my 
paper. The Hiſtory of Ancient Lounging would 
de a work nearly as voluminous as the Hiſtory of 
Ancient Poetry. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that 


as we have not yet degenerated from our predeceſ= 
| fors, ſo we have every reaſon to hope that our poſ- | 


terity will act up to the example ſet them by their 
fathers, and that the art of killing time will continue 


to be practiſed till time itſelf be no more! And to 5 hn 


- _ convince the world I am not too ſanguine in my 


3 expectations, I ſhall cloſe this number with a weekly Eh 
journal of a modern Oxford man, which, though 1 


do not vouch for its being genuine, is as much ſo as 
many of thoſe found in the works of my ingenious 
anceſtors, Mr. Iſaac , or the man with 855 


Bs the ſhort face. | 
5 | Diary of a . Oxford 4 Man. 
| Soxpar. RET 


Walled | at eight o'clock by the "TOY to tell r 8 


1 the bell was going for prayers - wonder thoſe ſcoun- 


Arels are ſuffered to make ſuch a noiſe—tricd to get 

to ſleep again, but could not —ſat up and read Hoyle 

in a bed—ten, got up and breakfalted—Charles Racket 
ES 1 called 


called to aſk me to ride—agreed to ſtay till the pre- 
ſident was gone to church—half after eleven, rode 
out, going down the High-ſtreet ſaw Will Sagely 
going to St. Mary's—can't think what people go to 
Church for.— Twelve to two, rode round Bullington- 
green, met Careleſs and a new freſhman of Trinity 
Deoeengaged then: to dine with me—two to three, 
Jounged at the ſtable, made the freſhman ride over 
the bail, talked to him about horſes: ſee he knows - 
nothing about the matter—went home and dreſſed 
Etthree to eight, dinner and wine—remarkable _ 
pleaſant evening—ſold Racket's ſtone horſe for him 
to Careleſs's friend for fifty guineas certainly break 
huis neck—eight to ten, coffee-houſe, and lounged 
in the High- ſtreet. Stranger went home to ſtudy 
am afraid he's a bad one engaged to hunt to- mor- 
____ row and dine with Racket twelve, ſupped and went 
to bed early, in order to get up to-morrow, IN 


 Monvpay. : 


Racket rowed me up at ſeven o'clock—fleepyand 
queer, but forced to get up to make breakfait for 
him eight to five in the afternoon, hunting fa- 

mous run, and killed near Biceſter number of tum 
bles freſhman out on Racket's ſtone horſe- gott 
the devil of a fall into a ditch-—horſe upon bim a 

don't know whether he was killed or not. —Five, 
Areſſed and went to dine with Racket—Dean had © 
croſſed his name, and no dinner could be got—went” = 
to the Angel and dined—famous evening till eleven,” 3 
when the proctors came and told us to go home to 
our colleges—went directly the contrary way—ele- 
ven to one, went down into St. "Thomas's and fought 


' a raff—one, dragged home by ſomebody, the Lord I 


| Knows whom, and put to bed. 
Go, Tors. 
8 Very bruiſed and ſore, did not get up till twelve : | 
found an impoſition on my table —mem. to give © 
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Etbe hair-dreſſer—drank fix diſhes of fea—did ne 
know what to do with myſelf, ſo wrote to my father 
for money.—Half after one, put on my boots to 


ride for an hour met Careleſs at the ſtable rode 


together aſked me to dine with him and meet 


Jack Sedley, who is juſt returned from France two 


to three, returned home and dreſſed four to ſeven, 


dinner and wine — Jack very pleaſant— told come 


good ſtories—ſays the French women have thick 
legs —no hunting to be got, and very little wine 


won't go there in a hurry—ſeven, went to the ſta- 


ble and then looked in at the colfee-houſe—very few _ 
drunken men, and nothing going forwards—agreed 


to play Sedley at billiards— Walker's table engaged, Te 


and forced to go to the Blue Poſts—loſt two guineas 
—thought 1 could have beat him, but the dog has 
been practiſing in France—ten, ſupper at Care- 
leſs's, —bought Sedley's mare for thirty guineas 
think he knows nothing of a horſe, and believe 1 
have done um. — Drank a little punch, and went 

to bed at twelve. | | | BR”. 


| Wrpunopav. | 


1 with the duke of B.— very wn EE 5 . 


the new mare, found her ſinking, ſo pulled up in 
time, and ſwore I had. a ſhoe loſt—to ſell her directly 

E huy no more horſes of Sedley— knows more than . 
I thought he did. Four, returned home, and as 1 
was dreſſing to dine with Sedley, received a note 


from ſome country neighbours of my father's to de- 


ſire me to dine at the Croſs - obliged to ſend an ex, 

e cule to Sedley wanted to put on my cap and gown; 
cap broke and gown not to be found, forced to 
borrow—half after four to ten, at the Croſs with _ 
my lion. very loving evening indeed—ten, found it 


too bad, ſo got up and told them it was ag gainſt the 5 


= "= of ine hea ng? to be out later. I: 


Tuvsxspav. 5 
Breakfaſted at che Croſs, and el all the mora- 


| lion ns, v 12 
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: — very . an hundred and fifty 


' filly queſtions about every thing they ſaw. — Wanted 


me to explain the Latin inſcriptions on the monu- 


8 ments in Chriſt- church chapel !—Wanted to know 


how we ſpent our time !—forced to invent anſwers 
ns well as I could. —Four, forced to give them a 


dinner, and what was worſe, to fit with them till fix, 


8 when I told them I was engaged for the reſt of the 
evening, and ſent them about their buſineſs—ſeven, 


| dropped in at Careleſs's rooms, found him with a large 


party, all pretty much cut, thought it was a good 
time to ſell him Sedley's mare, but he was not quite 
drunk enough made a bet with him that I trotted 


my poney from Benſon to Oxford within the hour 


we W 28 for 1 did it the other ace in fifty 
minutes. BE | 


| | Farpar, : 


Got up early and rode the poney a food pace over 


to Benſon to breakfaſt—Old Shrub breaks fall — 8 


told him of the bet, and ſhewed him the poney 
ſhook his head and looked cunning when he heard 


. of it good ſign after breakfaſt rode the race, and 


won eaſy, but could not get any money 3 forced to 
take Careleſs's draught ; dare fay *tis not worth twa- - 


pence; great fool to bet with him. Twelve till three, 


 lounged at the ftable, and cut my black horſe's tail 
Dat ſoup at Sadler's—walked down the High- ſtreet 

met Racket, who wanted me to dine with him, 

but could not hecauſe 1 was engaged to Sagely 


ccree, dinner at Sagely's—very bad—dined, in a' 
cold hall, and could get nothing to eat—wine new— 


a bad Groom kettle put on at five o*clock—- _ 
played at whilſt for ſix-pences, and no bets thought 


8 T ſhould have gone to ſleep- terrible work dining 


with a ſtudious man —eleven, went to bed out of 
= ſpirits. | | | | | | | 
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Bartlet's Farriery—had not read two pages before a 
Dun came, told him I ſhould have ſome money ſoon— _ 
would not be gone—offered him brandy—was ſulky, 
would not haveany—ſaw he was going to be ſavage, ſo _ 
kicked him down ftairs to prevent his being imperti- _ 
nent. Thought perhaps I might have more of them, 

fo went to lounge at the ſtables—poney got a bad _ 
__ cough, and the black horſe thrown out two ſplints; _ 
went back to my room in an ill humour—found a 
letter from my father, no money, and a great deal 

of advice—wants to know how my laſt quarter's al- 
lowance went—how the devil ſhould 1 know ?—he 
knows I keep no accounts Do think fathers are the 
_ greateſt Bores in nature. Very low ſpirited and flat 
all the morning—ſome thoughts of reforming, but 
tackily Careleſs came in to beg me to meet our party 
at his rooms, ſo altered my mind, dined with him, 
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and by nine in the evening was very happy. 


. 
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' To the Auruos of the Lomenrs. | 


Vern, 


5 A S you have entered into a kind of contract to 
ſupply the public with a regular ſucceſſion of amule- 
ment, you will not ſurely diſdain accepting the con- 

' tribution of one who is no diftant relation of your 
family, and a great admirer of your undertaking. 
On this preſumption I have after much debate, 
and more heſitation (for it is not my way to do any | 


thing in a hurry) ſet down to communicate to you 
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ſufficiently intereſting to amuſe your readers, neither 
my anceſtors will have lived, nor I written in vain. 
I am the only ſon of Sir Dilatory Doubtful of 
Dublous-Hall, in this county, deſcended from an 
ancient. and honourable family long ſettled at that 
place. Our anceſtor was one of thoſe Norman ba- 
| Tons who did William the Conqueror the honour of 
accompanying him in his defeent againſt England : 
Of whom it is recorded, that after every thing was 
fully prepared, and part of the troops were embark- 
ca, and juſt as he himſelf was ſtepping on board, he, 
all at once recollected, that he might poſſibly periſh 
in the expedition, or that his eſtate might ſuffer 
cConſiderably in his abſence; and would have inevi- 
tably turned back, had not ſome of his companions 
Hunted to him, that malice might impute to cowar- 
dice what was really the effect of foreſight. He 
therefore (after changing his mind about w—_ 


times more) reſolutely ſet forward; and in reward, 


1 ſuppoſe, for his feats of valour, received from the 


| bands of the Conqueror the lordſhip of Caſtle Du- 
bious, with all its fiefs and appurtenances. The 
curious may ſearch for the original grant in Doom's- 


day book. From this time our family ſpread rapidly, 


and ſoon formed alliances with the moſt reſpectable 
of the Engliſh nobility—the Shatterbrains—the 
Daudlers— the Loungers— the Lingerers, and, as I 
before obſerved, the Loiterers were not aſhamed to 
cultivate acquaintance, and acknowledge relation 
with the Doubtfuls. Neither the civil wars of the 
Henries or Edwards, nor the religious perſecutions _ 
of Mary and her father, were at all deſtructive to 
our anceſtors, who, in the true ſpirit of their fami- 
ly, changed their party under the firſt, and their 
religion under the laſt, on the moſt moderate com- 


putation, about fix times, by which trifling ſacrifice 
they eſcaped thoſe ſevere puniſhments which more 


_ © obſlinate people deſervedly incurred. Happy! could 
the fame timeing ſyſtem of politics have always 
Preſerved their perſons and eſtates from the oppreſſion 


Y and the plunder of ſequeſtration. 
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And here, were 1 to anſyls; my own feelings, i 
ſhonld I drop the pen, and leave my heroes in this 5 
Nate of meridian ſplendour, in imitation of thoſe 
who finiſh the hiſtory of this country at the peace 
of ſixty-three; but truth demands a different con- 
duct, and Coke me purſue the decline and fall of our 
race, with the ſame accurate impartiality, with which 
T have marked its riſe, and traced its W 
that melancholy period, when 


Civil dudgeon firſt grew high, . 
Aud men fell out, they knew not why.” 


My great grandfather, Sir Ralph Doubtful was 
eine with the epidemic fury of the times, and 


after various reſolutions and irreſolutions, determined 


to raiſe a regiment of a thouſand horſe, at his own _ 
expence. One thing, however, a good deal em- _ 
harraſſed him; he had not yet made up his mind on 
which fide he ſhould employ them. Nor can it be 
matter of wonder that a point which has puzzled 
the ableſt legiſlators, ſhould have been too much for 
the brains of Sir Ralph. He had peruſed, indeed, 
with cagerneſs and attention, the remonſtrances f 
the parliament, and the manifeſtoes of the king, but 
their arguments were, unluckily, ſo equal, that he 
always found himſelf of the ſame opinion with e that 
which he read laſt. In this dilemma, he determined 
to have recourſe to hiſtory, and get himſelf 5 | 


acquainted with every part of the conſtitution. 


therefore, inſtantly fell to rummaging his library, 
which (having once belonged to a convent, whoſe 
revenues had been granted, at the diſſolution of reli- - 
gious houſes, to our family) contained a moſt choice 
collection of books. — Here he immediately fell foul _ 
on Fabian and John Rous, who gave him a prodigi- 
ous deal of information—hence proceeding in a kind 
of retrogreſſive motion; he next attacked the Chro- 
nicle of Croyland; and at laſt William of Malmſbury, 
- Gildas, and cis CRE Bede himſelf were forced to 
| deſcend from their duſty ſhelves to increaſe the 
eee and ue the tenets of this inſatiable S 


a clan. 
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politician. —As ſome of the above works are rather 
voluminous, and Sir Ralph was not a very faſt reader, 
I think it much to his credit that he fairly fead 
trough them all, and had compleatly ſiniſned his 
cCourſe of hiſtoric ſtudies in little more than two - 
years. At the end of which period he found him- 
ſelf juſt as wiſe as when he firſt began. And the 
world would have been in danger of looſing the ex- 
ploits of this hero, and the writings of his hiſtorian, 
had not the offer of a penſion and a title, in caſe of 
ſucceſs, determined this diſintereſted patriot to fide 
with the king. From this moment my worthy kinſ- 
man was no longer wavering in opinion or lukewarm 
in zeal; his doubts were all cleared, and his fears 
were all removed, he even made as much haſte as he 
could to enrol, arm, and difcipline his regiment z 
towards which he had not yet made the leaſt prepa- 
ration. —I have already obſerved, that it is not th 
characteriſtic of the Doubtfuls ever to put theme 
ſelves in a hurry ; nor had his love of loyalty, or his 
hopes of a reward, any viſible effect, on determining 
his meaſures, or quickening his motions: on the 
cContraty, he continued in his uſual courſe to doubt, 
to deliberate, to approve, and to reject. A twelve 
month paſſed away before he could enrol a proper 
number of men; fix months more were ſpent in 
teaching them to ride gracefully ; and in ſettling the 
colour of their uniform. It took him up at leaſt an 
additional ſix to determine what plan of opera- 
tions would be moft effectually purſued. At laſt 
every thing was ſettled exactly to his mind, and on 
the thirty-firſt of January, one thouſand fix hundred 
and forty-eight, Sir Ralph ſet forward, at the head 
of his corps, mounted op a moſt formidable charger, 
voweing to take ſignal vengeance on every ill-fated 
puritan who ſhould come in his way.—His plan was 
the moſt extenſive, and at the ſame time the moſt 
ſimple that can be conceived: as eaſy in its accom- 
poliſhment as deciſive in its effect. It was indeed no 
other than to march immediately to London, unper- 
ceived by the army of 


— 


the parliament, of which 


e ä 
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there were foarce twenty thouſand 8 . 300 = 


the metropolis—as ſoon as they arrived there, theß 


were to make themſelves maſters of the tower, and, 
of courſe, of his majeſty's perſen. A troop was to. 


be detached to take poſſeſſion of Chatham, and all 


the forts on the river. About thirty privates, headed 


by a jerjeant, were to beat the train- bands out of the 8 
city; and Sir Ralph himſelf obligingly undertook — 
to murder the lord mayor. Every particular being 


thus adjuſted, there remained not the leaſt poſſibility 


ef a diſappointment ; the whole party moved on 
cheerfully, the men in ſpirits from the hopes of pay _ 


and plunder, and their chief elated with the thoughts : 
of his penſion and his title. They were not, how- 


ever, ſuffered long to enjoy their deluſion; for before 

they had marched many hours, they were informed 

that his majeſty had been executed the day before: 
tis was a terrible blow both to the new colonel and 
His followers, for the latter deſerted by handfuls, and _ 
the former, with the ſmall remainder, quietly ſurren- 

_ dered themſelves to a party of the parliament horſe, 
Which ſoon after came up with them. But the worlt 

was yet to come, for as he was taken in arms, his 

family were inflantly voted malignant, and his whole 

eſtate delivered over to the care of the committee of 
ſequeſtration. | 


The failure of bis hopes, and the ruin of bn” 


_ eſtate, threw him into a violent fever—hard fare 


and the damps of an unwholeſome priſon, com- 


_ Pleated what diſappointment had begun, and my 
_ unfortunate anceſtor ſoon after finiſhed his mortal 
career. From this period the glory of our houſe | 
declined apace; neither my grandfather or father 
poſſeſſed the genius or ſpirit of enterprize which 


diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, and conſequently made 
not the ſame figure in hiſtory, as the illuſtrious per- 


| - ſonage whoſe memoirs I have been writing. —Before 
the death of the latter, indeed, the eſtate became ſo _ 


much encumbered, that he found it impoſſible to 


breed me up in the hereditary idleneſs of the family ; 
3 miafortune which he wen lament, but could not 


_ avoid 5 
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= 2950 1 therefore, wiſely reſolved to give me 
| ſuch an education as ſhould qualify me for filling 
ſome very important employment, which he intended ' 


— procure me, at a proper time; but whether it 


was to be civil, military, or eccleſtaſtic, he was not 


| quite determined. I was accordingly fent from 
home to ſchool, from ſchool to the univerſity, and 
from thence abroad (where after paſſing a ſufficient- 


2 time) I returned to my father's houſe, in order to 
take poſſeſſion of the aforeſaid employment ; towards 


5 obtaining which, I have reaſon to think, he had 


as yet made no great advancement. However, about 
a week after my return, he took me into his ſtudy, 


and not without a great deal of previous preparation, 


made me a long harangue on the ſubject of his pro- 
*vident care and paternal affection ; which he con- 
_ eluded with the following words—* You are now, my 
* ſon, entered into your twenty-eighth year, and it 
4 is not, therefore too early to begin turning your 
% thoughts to your future profeſſion in life; I would 
« not, however, wiſh you to hurry yourſelf in a 
« point of ſo much importance to your own happi- 
| « neſs, and the good of the public. Take, there- 
= fore, time to conſider the matter well, and at the 
„ end of two or three years, make me aCGUTINIeG. 
„ with your determination,” | 
I o0o this affectionate ſpeech I . as affe dionsta 5 
an anſwer, and from that moment began my delibe- 
rations; but whether the different profeſſions are 
- really ſo very equal, or whether I am but an inaceu- 
rate diſtinguiſher, whether my genius was alike fitted 
| for all or for none, I know not; certain it is, that 
at the expiration of three years I was obliged to beg 


a little more time to fix my determination, which my | 


baker moſt readily granted, and even greatly com- 


mended me for not having decided too haſtily— 


This was certainly not the way to quicken me, and 
\ Jecordingly month paſſed away after month, and 
year after year, in the ſame way, and it was not till 
- age of thirty-five, that I found my talents 
were 8 — to ets life. This determi- 
| | C4 Es. nation 
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: nation was mide a little too late, for int as my . | 
ther was endeavouring to procure me a commiſſion, 
he was ſuddenly cut off in his eightieth year by a 


paralytic ſtroke, and left me, as his father had left . 
him, the inheritor of an incumbered eltate and I 


ruinous houſe. 


With the death of my father expired all 1 my 3 5 
of a military life, and I reſolved to fit quietly down, 
and endeayour to find ſome expedient for paying off 

my mortgages, and re-building my manſion-houſe. 
For effecting this purpoſe numberleſs ſchemes occur- 
red, and each had their peculiar advantages, but as 
| evck had their peculiar diſadvantages too, I was moſt 
__ exceedingly emharraſſed in my choice, and ſome 
more years elapſed before I could fix upon any. At 
length, after approving and rejecting a variety of 
plans, juſt as I had entered my. forty-ſixth year, I 
was fully convinced, that to marry ſome. pretty fen= 
ſible girl of eighteen, of a good family and large 
fortune, would be the moſt eligible ſtep I couldtake. 
| + his reſolution being once formed, there remained 
to find among my female acquaintance, ſome 
be: worthy of this high honour : and ſoon two 
candidates ſtarted up, whoſe claims were in every ot” 
reſpect ſo very equal, that never throughout a life 
of doubt and heſitation, do I remember being 8 
terribly put to it before. The young ladies in queſ- 
tion were both heireſſes of good fortunes, and de- 
ſeendants from good families ; both very amiable and 
very pretty. Nor do I at all know whether I ſhould 
ever have ſettled this point, had not one of thghem 
obligingly ſettled it for me, by marrying a man who, 
it ſcems, had been debating the matter with the lady, _ 
while I was debating it with myſelf. —The difficulty 
of choice was now molt happily removed, and I fet 
forward the next day with the moſt deſperate inten» - 
tion of making an offer in form to the other, who 
now reigned fole miſtreſs of my affections. Great, 
however, was my ſurpriſe to find on my arrival, the 
whole houſe was in confuſion, and ſtill greater to 


bear that Min had, that _— — eloped 8 


| :M young. 
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a young officer, who had been ſome time quartered 
at a neighbouring town. Struck with ſuch compli- 
cated inſtances of female perfidy, I returned home 
in a frenzy worthy the occaſion, and ſhould certainly 
have made away with myſelf, could I have deter- 
' mined in what manner to effect my bloody purpoſe. 
But I was fortunately ſo long in deciding, which 
| was the moſt faſhionable mode of ſuicide, that before 
this doubt was ſettled, another aroſe, namely, whether 
the reception I ſhould meet with in the other world, 
be ſuch astomake me amends for having quitted this in 
ſiuch a hurry; and I therefore deferred to ſome other 
opportunity, my journey to that country from whoſe 
 bourn no traveller returns. This adventure having 
perfectly cured me of my matrimonial inclination, I 
have ever ſince led a very quiet and tolerably happy 
life, having my peace of mind diſturbed by ſcarce 
any other doubts and uncertainties, than whether 1 
hall put on my //ue or my brown coat, and whether 
my Sunday's pudding ſhall be Boiled or baked. One 
thing, and one only, has at times, indeed, a little rufffed 
me, but that I have now ſettled to my ſatisfaction, and I 
hope, Sir, to yours alſo.—For it having ſome how 
occurred to me, that as I am turned of threeſcore, and 
do not intend to marry, 1 may poſſibly leave no 
legitimate iſſue to emulate my virtues, and continue 
my mame, I have determined therefore to bequeath 
to you, Mr. Loiterer, my whole eſtate, real and 
pPerſonal, on condition you take the name and arms 
of Doubtful, and promiſe to lay out the profits of 
your work in repairing the old manſion, and improy- 
ing the eſtates —And I do hereby aſſure you, on 
the word of a gentleman, that it is my molt irrevo- 
cable determination (if you do not forfeit my good 
opinion, and if I do not change my mind) to make 
you my heir and ſole executor ; in token whereof, 1 
aſſure you that I am, WWW 


 _ Your affectionate relation, 5 
| | and humble ſervant, _ | | 

DANIEL DOUBTFUL. 
„ 2 No. 
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made me almoſt repent of my undertaking. How- 


ever blinded I had, before been with the conſciouſneſs _ 
of my own merit, I now (for the firſt time) began 
to conſider, that the world might not view it with 
the ſame partiality. I reflected on the many indig- In 
nities to which I had expoſed my reputation; al- 
ready I experienced the horrors of a huckſter's ſhop, : 
and ſaw myſelf the embryo lining to a trunk. Em 
© Theſe melancholy reflexions, however, were ſoon _ 
removed by a more affliting conſideration ; which, 
through the medium of perfpective, indeed, had ap- 
peared light and trivial; but now affected me with _ 
the moſt ſerious concern. I began to reflect, that 
it was not impoſſible I might be ſuſpected as the au- 


thor, and in ſpite of all my precautions become ex- 


poſed to public notice. If the former ideas had been 
diſtreſſing, theſe were alarming : and it was in vain | 
that I endeavoured to eonfole myſelf with the im- 
probability of ſuch a diſcovery. I deviſed new 
ſchemes, and projected a thouſand different plans for 
concealing myſelf. But the more I thought, the 
more tremendous a6 fituation ene el ut; 
ER Rs Ew. 


1 | | | | Pen, 
| No one, ak he has himſelf book 4 in ke me 8 
fituation, can form a juſt idea of the feelings of 
an Author, when firſt he commits his work to 
the peruſal of the public, How many doubts and 
fears, how many diſtreſſing apprebenſions conſpire | | 
| to perplex him ! | ; 
Such at leaſt were my ſenſations on that morning, 0 
in which the Loiterer made its firſt appearance in this 
Univerſity. I had hitherto regarded the publica- 
tion with compoſure, I had even expected it with 
Pleaſure; but when the appointed period arrived, 
the thoughts, that it was now impoſſible to retract, 
occaſioned me, I muſt confeſs, great uneafineſs, and | 
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| > woah [was fo minen with this imaginary evil, 
that, fearful of betraying my own ſecret, 1 ſhut 
WE my: f up for three whole days. 


Weary however of ſolitude, at the expiration of 


py this time I ventured to ſteal into the ſtreet 3 but 
| whether or no J that day looked more quixical than 
uſual, 1 fancied every eye I met was directed to me, 
and really believed that Author was writ upon my 
face. By repeating my walks, however, and care- 
fully avoiding my publiſher's door, in a few days 1 
became perfectly eaſy on the ſubje& of a diſcovery. 
But now another difficulty aroſe : for my apprehen- 
ſions having ſubſided, curioſity began to demand its 
_ ſhare of ſatisfaction; and I longed to hear the opi- 
nion, which the world entertained of me. The dif- 
ficulty, indeed, of accompliſhing this, at firſt ap- 
peared inſurmountable; ; for though 1 had been in 
company two or three times, I had not been able to 
ſummon reſolution ſufficient for ſtarting the ſubject 
myſelf; and no one (to my great mortification, as 
=_= Author) ſeemed. diſpoſed to know any thing of 
4 the matter. 


In a little time, however, my curioſity (which 


was now arrived at the higheſt pitch) overcame all 


my ſcruples; and I determined on the following me- 


1 ; thod, as the moſt certain one, of gratifying 1 it. 


I remembered having read in the Arabian Nights 


85 Entertainments (and I dare ſay moſt of my readers 

do the ſame) that Caliph Haroun Alraſchid uſed fre- 

quently to go about in diſguiſe, that he might learn 

____ what the people thought of his adminiſtration. It 

ſtruck me, that the ſame artiſice might be employed 

> <2:5- diſcovering the reception, which the Loiterer had 

met with. As to diſguiſe, the ignorance of the 

world with reſpe& to the Author, rendered ſuch a 

| _ precaution unneceſſary : and thus elated with the 

proſpect of ſucceſs, I ſallied out one morning like 

another Caliph, not indeed attended by the faithful, 

ttruſty Giafar, but accompanied with no inconſidera- 
dle N of vanity. | | 


* | 
1 a . * 


* 


The firſt viſit I paid was to the ſame Sagely, 
whom I have mentioned in a former paper; and on 
aallcing him, in the courſe of converſation, what were 
his opinions of the Loiterer? he teld me, on the 
whole it was well enough, but he thought it extraordi- 
nary, that out of five numbers there was not one moral 
eſſay: for, added he, however witty and entertain= 
ing a work of this ſort may at times be, it cer- 
tainly ought, on the whole, to be inſtructive, I 
was much ſurpriſed at this reproof, but remembering 
how few Sagely's there were in the Univerſity, I 
bore it very well; and wiſhing him a good morning, 
knocked at Courtly's door, whom I found at home 
with ſeveral ſtrangers in his room. After a decent 
| pauſe I introduced my ſubject, in the ſame manner 
as I had before done at Sagely's. Courtly ſaid he 
had but one objection to the Loiterer, which was, 
there were no politics in him. No politics! exclaim- 


ed one of the ſtrangers, I believe you have never 


read the ſecond paper. Yes, cried another, he is 
certainly a politician ; and any one with half an eye 
may ſce which fide he takes. This rouſed my atten- 
tion, as I wiſhed very much to know what my poli- 
tical opinions were, that being a point which I could 
never determine with myſelf. But though both theſe 
_ gentlemen agreed I was a party man, they unfor- 
tunately took different ſides, and I found, that each 
concluded I was of the ſame opinion with himſelf. 

A warm diſpute enſued, which ſoon became general, 
and by a very natural tranfition turned entirely on 


politics. But as ſuch debates, however intereſting 


to the diſputants, are not the moſt amuſing to an 


unprejudiced h:arer, I ; ſlipped off without bemg 


perceived, leaving them to talk each other hoarſe, 
and end the matter, no doubt, juſt where they be- 
-— JJV 
5 I had not proceeded far in the ſtreet, before I met 
Will Wiſp ; and though I knew he was no ſtudying- 
man, yet I ventured to inquire if he had ſeen the 
Loiterer? The Loiterer! cried he—What is it? 
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_ where is it ſhewn ?. This anſwer was intolerable, and 
Il was on the point of aſking him, if he took me for 
a2 wild beaſt, or an Iriſh giant. But, checking my 

emotions, I told him with a forced ſmile, it was to 
be ſeen at Rann's ; and hurried off, as faſt as J could, 
to Verjuice's. But this laſt reply had in ſome mea- 
dure damped my courage, and I reſolved for the fu- 
ture to be more cantious, and introduce my ſubject 


with a better grace. I was agreeably extricated, 


| however, from this dilemma, by finding Verjuice 
with my fourth number in his hand. This naturally 
led us to converſe of it: but I found, in his opinion, 
there was not one original thought in the whole work; 
as to my would-be buck, any one could have written 
it; a journal was now confoundedly hact'd, and m 


very name was ſtolen, I made no anſwer to theſe 


_ objections, but left him in full enjoyment of his own 

critical abilities. I ſhall not, however, trouble my 

readers with a circumſtantial detail of all my adven- 

_ tures, but only inform them, that where one perſon 

blamed my cenſure as too general, another aceuſed 

mae of perſonality ; and where a third was pleaſed, 
the next I met was ſure to be offended. On the 

whole, if I did not meet with the ſucceſs and ap- 

| probation to which I though myſelf entitled, I de- 


derived great entertainment from my tour, and though 


I found the opinions of my readers ſo very different, 


" conſoled myſelf with the well-known impoſſibility \ 
: 5 pleaſing every body. 


As to the.vpinions on my ki they are much 


more numerous than thoſe on my compoſitions. For 
where one will venture to hazard a judgment on the 
nctter, which implies ſome pretenſions to critical pow- 
ers; twenty will declare their conjectures of the 

HO as no one can preſume to contradict them. 


Who I am, therefore, is the great ſubje& of in- 


5 quiry, and I am ſeldom in company, when this is the 
__ topic of converſation, but ſome one of the party by 
ſhrewd nods, and myſterious ſignifications, intimates 


0 Nh that Oe”? the Author ns think as he 


| chuſes, | 


— 
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chuſes, be for his part knows: what he hot. An 

| acquaintance, the other day, after a thoufand hums 

and haas, and exacting as many proteſtations of fea 

crecy, confidently told me that the Loiterer wore Aa 
black coat, and belonged to ſuch a College, which 
he named. In the ſame manner almoſt every indivi- 

dual believes himſelf, or wiſhes to make others be- 
eve, that he has diſcovered the A ſs under the Lion's 

* kin; and in ſhort, if I ſhould credit all the aſſer- 
tions which I have heard of myſelf, I am a member 
of almoſt every ſociety in the Univerſity, have taken 

all kinds of degrees, and am frequently in twenty _ 5 

plwGKhaces at the ſame time; beſides which, 1 have been 

a Tutor at three colleges, and an Undergraduate 3 


as many more. 


And now I am on this ſubject, I ſhall take the : 
opportunity of anſwering the many applications on 
this head, which I have received from my correſ- 
pondents, and particularly thoſe of the fair ſex | 
many of whom intreat me, as a particular favour, to 
entruſt them with my name, and promiſe the ſtricteſt 


ſecrecy. But I know how pleaſing it is to circulate 


a ſecret, and ſhould be ſorry to throw temptation in | 
their way, To all theſe, therefore, and all others 
who ſhall be inclined to make the ſame requeſt, I beg 
leave to relate the following well-known ſtory. A 
rſon, who was ſummoned to appear in a court of 
juſtice, at the appointed time could not be found. 
When his brother riſing up, informed the judge, that 
he could give five and twenty good x2aſons for his 
abſence; and began by ſaying, in the firſt place, 


that he bad been dead upwards of three months. 


Hold, Sir, cried the Judge, that reaſon is ſufficient ; * 


you may ſpare the other four and twenty. 


In like manner the Loiterer can produce five hun- 8 


dred good reaſons for concealing himſelf; but the 


firſt 18, that whenever a diſcovery takes place, he 5 
immediately ceaſes to exiſt; for a periodical writer, 


bike a . is s conſpicuous 2877 in the dark. 
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8 Hiftorie munus ef, rerum geſtarum ſumam poſteris ra- 
diere, e quarum cognitione quid agendum fit & quid 
© fugiendum ediſeatur, Stradæ Proluf. 


: Ir the reſpective merits of our different ſtudies _ 
are to be ſettled by the pleaſure which ariſes from 
their purſuit, or the utility which reſults from their 
_ attainment, hiftoric knowledge will juſtly claim the 
higheſt rank amongſt our literary acquirements. To 
review with one glance the various accidents, and 
mark the latent cauſes, which have given birth to 


ſtates, or deſtroyed empires, to place before us the 


_ exploits of the daring, the diſcoveries of the adyen- 
turous, and the ſyſtems of the wiſe, confers the 


greateſt ſuperiority which an enlightened age and a 


_ poliſhed nation can enjoy, over an æra of darkneſs and 
a clan of barbarians. And though hiſtory were al- 
ways what it too often 1s, only an enumeration of the 
madneſs, folly, and crimes of mankind, it is yet 
ſome advantage to know what we would wiſh to 
avoid; and if 
knowledge, they may derive ſome benefit even from 
the crimes, and ſome wiſdom from the follies of their 
_ anceſtors. But hiſtory has ſurely ſomething better 
to offer, has other claims upon our attention, other 
motives to excite our induſtry, and other ſweets to 
reward our hbours.” ᷣ i IE REES 
It relates indeed the vices of tyrants, the mean- 
neſs of their flatterers, and the miſeries of their peo- 


mankind make a proper uſe of this 


ple; but it relates alſo the virtues of their deſtroyers, 


the public ſpirit of a party ſtruggling for liberty, 
and the happineſs of a nation which enjoys it. And 
if the unhardened ſenſibility of youth, and the un- 

| polluted boſom of innocence, will turn in diſguſt 
from the ſhort-lived frenzies of a Caligula or a 
Claudius, they will dwell with repeated rapture on 
the glorious annals of a Trajan or an Antonine.—. 


| . Since hiſtory can boaſt examples at once ſo powerful 
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to deter from vicious extravagance, | and incite to 
virtuous undertakings, no wonder it has been ever 
the favourite ſtudy of the wiſe and great: that 
it has ſtimulated the one to new diſcoveries, and the 
other to difficult atchievements. How much the 
world ſtands indebted to the former, the world is 
ready enough to own ; and (however partial inſtances 
among the latter may contradict my aſſertion, and 
derange my ſyſtem) I think the beſt and wiſeſt of 
our modern princes have owed much of their merit 
to their hiſtoric information, and from purſuing the 
actions of the wiſe have become wiſe themſelves. 
It cannot indeed be denied that an unfortunate choice 
of examples, or an imperfect imitation of them, has 
_ occaſioned much miſconduct in princes, and many 
& evils to their unhappy ſubjects. But this is a misfor- 
tune ariſing from the vanity and perverſeneſs of hu: 
man nature, both in the hiſtorian and the reader; 
in the former from having drawn his heroes in colours 
that will not bear a cloſe examination, and in the 
latter for admiring them without any examination at 
all. Thus an heroic frenzy ſeems to have decended _ 
(in a kind of entail) from Achilles to Alexander, 
from Alexander to Lewis the fourteenth, and from 
Lewis to the late Kind of Pruſſia; each of whom 
was particularly careful to imitate the other, in the 


very worlt parts of his character; and conſequently, 


became in regular gradation, more eminent for ambi- 
tion and cruelty, and more conſpicuous for the luſt | 
of fame, and the deſire of power. | 
But however the zealous imitation of great cha- 


racters may have done partial miſchief, by exciting 


freſh deſires in the breaſts of the turbulent, and ſti- 
mulat ing the ambitious to new conqueſts ; it has, en 


the other hand, been of general benefit to mankind, 


in awakening a laudable ſpirit of emulation among 
their governors, for the encouragement of every 
uſeful and every liberal art, which can add luſtre to 

the dignity of the ſtate, and give a higher reliſh to 


(ng focial intercourſe of individuals.—It would not, 
es " FS = 


perhaps, be hard to prove, that the total negle& of 
hiſtoric ſtudies among the great, and the corruption 
pk it by the Monks, was no inconſiderable cauſe of 
thoſe deplorable calamities which afflifted the nations 
of Europe from the tenth to the fifteenth century. 
To this, 1 am aware, it will be objected, that it 
Vas not in hiſtory alone, but in every other depart- 
ment of ſcience, that the feudal chieftains were un- 
informed : that if they were bad hiſtorians, they 
were worſe philoſophers; and, conſequently, the 
defects of their government, and the rudeneſs of 
their manners, were rather to be attributed to ge- 
neral ignorance in all the arts and ſciences, than to 
particular deficiency in one alone. That the nobles, 
and even the kings of the middle ages, were moſt 

_ groſsly ignorant of almoit every thing, which they 
_ ought to have known towards promoting either the 
happineſs of their ſubjects, or their own reputation, 

is a fact too notorious to be denied; but it does not 
therefore follow, that their literary deficiencies were 
_ equally conſpicuous, or alike fatal to the intereſtsof 


. -.. Khew/peoples! cet ES | f 
For the greateſt proficiency in many branches of 
ſcience, however entertaining to themſelves, would 
have been little uſeful to others; whereas a very mo- 

Acrate acquaintance with hiſtory, would have ſupplied 

3 them with precedents, drawn from the higheſt autho- 
1 rity, and rules applicable to general practice, would 
have guarded them from the commiſſion of number- 

leſs errors, and the perpetration of ſome crimes. It 

is at leaſt certain, that from the time when this moſt 
inſtructive and moſt amuſing of the ſciences obtained 
any great degree of perfection, political government 
bas aſſumed a more regular form, and private ſecu- 
rity been fixed on a firmer baſis. Our poſſeſſions are 

no longer a prey to the attacks of foreign invaders, 

or the tyranny of domeſtic uſurpation, and our 
>. peace is no more diſturbed by the intrigues of factious 

A Barons, or the tumults of a diſcontented populace. 

; Nor 1s this any way extraordinary, for the great have 
„ 3 1 learned, 


learned, that all unneceſſary exertions of power are 
productive of diſcontent, murmurs, and iuſurrec- 
tions: and their inferiors will readily allow that con- 
fuſion, diſorder, and anarchy, are as certainly at- 
tendants on groundleſs diſaffection, and rebellion 
without cauſe.—Thus each party, by mutually reced- 
ing from the rigid indexibility of their favourite opi- 
nions, and partially relinquiſhing their ſeparate rights, 
prevent the colliſion of jarring principles, and ſecure 
the general happineſs of the whole on a firm founda -: 
tion.— Thus far, therefore, the ſtudy of hiſtory muſt — 
be acknowledged highly beneficial to the community, 
fince it enables us to regulate our conduct, and form 
our characters by the molt unerring rules, and the 
moſt unblemiſhed models; teaches us to anticipate 
the future by a retroſpection on the paſt, and makes 
us, if not better, at leaſt wiſer than our anceſtors. — 
Where the cultivation of hiſtory confined to the great 
and powerful, and conducive only to the welfare of 
political ſociety, there would need no additional re- 
commendation to entitle it to the applauſe of a well _ 
informed and enlightened age. But it is the un- 
doubted, perhaps the peculiar merit of this ſcience, 
to adapt itſelf to all the various purſuits, by which 
individuals can either contribute to the general wel- 
fare, or promote their own advancement. It recom- 
mends itſelf at the ſame time to the intrepid and the 
buſy, and will, with equal propriety, grace the tent 
of the general, and the chamber of the lawyer: and 
whilſt the campaigns of Cæſar, and the juriſpru- 
dence of Juſtinian ſhall find admirers, it will for ever 
remain a doubt whether the heroes of the ſword or 
the gown are under greateſt obligations to the record 
ing labours of the hiſtorian.— But the advantages of 
this fcience will not ſtop here; the uſe as well as 
pleaſure of hiſtoric ſtudies extend themſelves over 
every land, where the muſes have fixed their refidence; 
and are the conſtant attendants of genius, taſte, and 
learning. For, though the particular works alone of 
the general, or the ſtateſman, will be CG” by | 
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2 thoſe who wiſh to imitate their as: and hope to 


obtain their rewards; who are emulous either of the 


martial or civic crown; yet there are numbers, to 
whom the page of hiſtory preſents rather an extent 
of varied country, than one well-cultivated but con- 


= | fined field; a country ſometimes indeed wild, but 


always grand, and abounding with every flower which 
can tempt the eye, and every fruit which can gratify _ 
the taſte, It is the accurate inveſtigator of human 
nature, the ardent admirer of clafſic learning, and 
the elegant cultivator of the liberal arts, who will 
reap the moſt general improvement, and draw the 
moſt laſting pleaſure from works of this kind. No 
_ clime, no age, no nation will eſcape his penetrating 
eye, or however diſtant, dark, or barbarous, be in- 
capable of furniſhing ſome hints to a mind of intelli- 
gent obſervation, or not deſerve the candid remarks 
of rational criticiſm, The king, the hero, and the 
legiſlator, will engage his attention, and be honour- 
ed by his remarks, he will bleſs the good for their 
virtues, and drop a tear on the calamities of the 
wretched. But chiefly will he be pleaſed to obſerve the 
various and progreſſive ſteps, by which ſcience has 


i gained her preſent exalted height, and mark the ra- 


pidity with which ſhe is hourly extending the influence 
of her reign, and the happineſs of mankind, over 
enlightening ſavages, and regions juſt emerged from 


5 barbarity. He will view her with pleaſure, riſing 
after a long night of Gothic darkneſs, and diſperſing 


buy degrees the clouds of ignorance, and the miſts of 
ſuperſtition; and he will boaſt, with a pardonable 
partiality, that if ſhe has choſen Europe for her 


1 temple, ſhe has alſo ſelected England for her ſhrine. 


And whilſt he contemplates other countries with the 


diſcerning eye of impartiality, or beſtows on them 
the language of general commendation, he will ad- 


mire his own with a glow of generous zeal, and ex- 


patiate upon its merits with the warmth of grateful 


_ affection, The muſe of hiſtory, indeed, never ap- 
Pears in a more engaging attitude, than when recom- 
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are the beſt ſtudy for the noble and the free, and 


early opportunity of knowing more intimately, and 


tution, and the wiſdom of its founders.—Such in- 


daeed is its excellence, that they, who are beſt ak- 
quainted with all its various parts, will be moſt in- 


tereſted in its preſervation, and it will ſarely be con- 
which it owes its riſe, and the principles on which it 
is founded, will be the only means to enſure its con- 


1 0 1 I ; 


Perlege quodcunque . Quid efiftola lea nocebit ? 
Tie quoque, in hdc aliguid quod juvat, efſe pot. 
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that you will not deſpiſe the communications of one, 


mending the actions of their anceſtors to the notice FE 
of britiſh youth. The deeds of the brave and the hardy 


we are under too many obligations to our anceſtors, | 
for the happy effects of their virtues, not to take an 


admiring more warmly, the excellence of our confti- 


feſſed, that an exact knowledge of the cauſes to 


| tinuance, and add the bleſſing of perpeturty to that | 
monument of human wiſdom which beſt deſerves it. 


No. VIIL——Sarvzvay, Marcn 21, 1789. 
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Ovi. 


A 8 I underſtand that your deſign is, by a weekly 
diſtribution of wit and advice, to amuſe and inſtruct 
the Univerſity, of which I was once a member; 
and as I have already perceived that you have reſolu- 
tion enough to expoſe the vices and follies, which 
have ſprung up in a ſoil ſo friendly to each, I hope 
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who. in a former part of his life has been a conſidera 5 


ple ſufferer from bot. oo | 
I! was the only child of honeſt, though not wealthy 
parents, who diſcovering in me early ſymptoms of 
very extraordinary abilities (a diſcovery which pa- 
rents frequently make) could not prevail upon them- 
lelves to deprive the literary world of ſo promiſing a 
genius; and therefore, inſtead of breeding me up to 


aſſiſt my father in the ſhop, they were determined to 


make a ſcholar of me. To this end, at the age of 


nine I was ſent to the free-ſchool of the town in 


which we reſided, where, in the nine ſucceeding 
Fcars, I compleated my claſſical education; that is, 
I could conſtrue Latin pretty well with an Orde 
verborum, and generally knew Greek when I faw it. 


At. this juncture I had the good fortune of being 


recommended by the maſter of our ſchool to the 
head of ——— College, in Oxford, and ſoon af- 
ter had the inexpreſſible pleaſure of being elected to 
u ſcholarſhip worth at leaſt 157. per annum. = 
Language is not adequate to expreſs the joy, 
which ſpread itſelf through my family at the news of 
ſuch an unlooked- for acquiſition of fortune; and I 


need not ſay, that both my father and mother 


thought it an indiſpenſible duty, to accompany their 
common hope to the theatre of ſcience, that they 
might ſee me take poſſeſſion of my eſtate, and make 
my fir{t entrance on the world. Generous friends! 

I bluſh to think hu much good advice, and good 
furniture ye enriched me with, and how little I re- 
garded either. The pleaſing ſurpriſe which a new 
place, and new acquaintance always occaſion in the 
mind of a young man, equally diſpoſed to pleaſe, 
and to be pleaſed, had not altogether ſubſided, and 
I had ſcarcely convinced myſelf that it was not all 


enchantment, when on looking about me I conclud- 


cd, from ſeveral reaſons, that I was the happieſt man 
alive. [In the firſt place I was totally my own maſter, 
Ind might do what [| pleaſed ; that is, I might do 
nothing at all. Secondly, I was convinced that I 


had 
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had money enough to laft for ever. And thinly; 1 3 


had already made ſeveral friends, who were willing 


to lay down their lives to oblige me. This latter 
opinion, indeed, I had very reaſonably drawn from 
ſeeing with what bur they propoſed to me, and 


with what eagerneſs they joined in every ſpecies of 


pleaſure, merely to amuſe me. To be ſure, it often 
came to my lot to be general pay-maſter, but this 
might be the effect rather of their thoughtleſſneſs, 
than any intention to defraud, or an inability was. - 
burſe; and fluſhed, as I theh was, with the enjoy= _ 
ment of preſent, and the ſchemes of future pleaſure, 8 
I thought (if I thought at all) that the continuance 

of ſuch friends was cheaply purchaſod by e | 


ſome of their extravagancies. 


To convince you, Mr. Loiterer, that my daily 3 
employments left not much time for ſtudy or refſec- 
tion, T ſhall, without ſending you a journal, briefly 
inform you, that the morning was difhpated in doing 
nothing, and the evening in doing what was worſe; 


the firſt part waſted in idleneſs, the latter drowned 


| in intemperance. As it would be tedious to relate 


in what various ſcenes I played the fool and the rake, 


or to deſcribe the many different expedients which 
TI adopted to leſſen my knowledge, my fortune, and 
my health ; ſuffice it to fay, that in about ſix years 
I had fo far ſucceeded as to have very little left of 


any; and when took my degree, 1 was as ignorant 


as emaciated, and as much in debt as the firſt peer of 


the realm. I had Joſt every thing which I ought to 
have preferved; I had acquired nothing but habits 
| 4 expence, Which long outlived the means of gra- 

ing them, and a reliſh for indolence at a time 5 
wie I had my bread to earn. 


The firſt thing which rouſed me 1 iis 1 | 


of pleaſure, was the gradual departure of my col- 
lege acquaintance, and the melancholy change which 
I faw take place in the fate of thoſe whom common 
_ pleaſures, and common extravagancies, had made in 
ſome degree dear to me. "FRE: orators of the coffee= _. 


nos 7 75 | 
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| Houſe, the jockies of Port-meadow, and the cham- 
pions of the High-ſtreet, were alike forced to re- 
| linquiſk the ſphere of their glory, and ſinking into 
country curates, grew old on fifty pounds a year. 
Bauch is the melancholy, but certain change, which 
vicious extravagance may depend upon experiencing. 
Such are the comforts in ſtore for their latter years! 
Age has ever its peculiar infirmities, but the weak- 
E neſſes of declining life impart double anguiſh, when 
| Attended by the recollection of paſt pleaſures, which 


our eagerneſs to enjoy cut ſhort in the enjoyment z 

| and whilſt we ſee what we might, and what we ought 
1 | to have been, we feel too late what we are. 

6 I now gradually recovered from my mental intes 

cation, in exact proportion as the companions of it 

— E decreaſed; and I acquired a knowledge of my real 

j̃tuation, by the time that I remained the laſt ſolitary 

1 member of our once gay, and numerous party. 


1 To render my diſtreſs more afflicting, I at this 
FF time loſt a moſt indulgent father, to whom I had 
FF looked up for preſent ſupport, and who, though he 
died, as I then thought, much too ſoon, had lived 
long enough to ſee his hopes and deſigns, for my fu- 
ture fortune and reputation, defeated by my own _ 
imprudence. But till the very laſt, he had been too 
liberal in ſupporting the expences of a fon, whoſe 
Conduct he had long ſince condemned; and though 
it required a much larger income than his had ever 
been, to ſatisfy my wiſhes, yet I am too well aſſured, 
= that he often deprived himſelf of innocent pleaſures, 
and reaſonable gratifications, to ſupply the drain of 
2M 2 ſon's prodigality. Notwithſtanding that he had AM 
been many years in trade, and had purſued his bun-; 
ſineſs with uninterrupted application, yet the ſmall- 
meſgof his original capital, and ſome ſubſequent and - 
ninevitable loſſes, left it in his power to die only not 
inſolvent. My mother ſpent the few remaining 
months of a widowhood, which grief and ſickneſs 
(oon cut ſhort, in a moſt ceconomical retirement; 
And when ſhe died, I found my real property to be 
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| rather under 100]. my debts above four times that 
_ Tum, and my proſpects of future ſubſiſtence very | 
uncertain. Something was to be done, and quickly 
too. I immediately hit upon the wiſeſt action of my 
life. I left Oxford, and I have been wiſe enough 1 
never to return. Having previouſly 1 c 
put myſelf and my portmanteau into one of the  _ 
northern coaches, nor ſuffered myſelf to make any 
confiderable delay in my journey, till I arrived at 
York. Here, after having kept myſelf in privacy 
for a few days to fetch breath, after ſo precipitate 
and ſeaſonable an eſcape from duns and deſtruction, 
T waited on a reverend doctor, who was the rector 
of two livings, which lay about fifty miles farther 
to the North, and to whom I had letters of recom- 
mendation as a curate. After a ſhort interview I _ 
obtained my appointment, with a ſtipend of 351. 
per ann. for which I was to undertake only three 
Churches on a Sunday, conftant weekly duty, and _ 
the care of two large pariſhes, As my rector had 
been engaged near twenty years in a law-ſuit with _ 
the ſquire of the pariſh, who was one of his patrons, | 
he never went near the livings himſelf, but conſtantly 
; reſided 1 in this northern capital, where I had forgot to 
mention that he had alſo a prebend. After he had 
given me the dir ect ion to his villages, adviſed me to 
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cultivate the good opinion of my flock, and to ö 
avoid all diſputes, we parted, I hope to our mutual | 

ſatisfaction. At leaſt for myſelf 1 can ſay, that the 1 

proſpect of approaching tranquillity appeared to nme 3 

more and more pleaſing each moment as | advanced. i 
When I arrived at my cure, I found that the | 


face of the country could be beautiful even at the 
diſtance of three hundred miles from London; and 
I ſoon felt no fmall degree of affection for my ha- 
bitation, which, though fall and unornamented, 25 
was perfectly neat. | 
In ſhort, at the end of fix years, I found that SOA 
. my partiality to my preſent ſituation was rather in- 
creaſed than diminiſhed, and that by ſome good 
fortune or nw, 1 had recommended myſelf = 
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Vell as a companion to the ſquire of the pariſh, 
and his only filter, that I gained at once their com- 
mon conſent to become the brother-in-law of the 
one, and the huſband of the other. My wife was, 


to be ſure, a few years older than myſelf. But though 


the good-natured world may therefore put an un- 
favourable opinion on the motives of her regard for 
me, I can only ſay that fifteen years of the ten- 
dereſt attention and uninterrupted contentment on 
both ſides convinced me too well, what a friend 1 
| loſt at the end of them. A little while after my 
marriage, my rector was obliged, by ſome other 
preferment, to reſign the living of which I was ſtill 
curate; and my brother-in-law, unaſked, imme- 
Adiately preſented me to it. Its value was upwards 
of three hundred pounds a year. An income, 
which joined to my wife's fortune, enabled us to 
enjoy all the comforts, and ſome of the luxuries of 


life: at leaſt the luxuries of Vorkſhire. But my 


and long before I was a widower, had not a thought 


ds trouble me on that head. 8 | | 
Forty years have paſſed away ſince I firſt entered 

my retreat, and during that time I have not been 
twenty miles diſtant from it. My patron has fol- 
lowed his ſiſter to the grave, and though moſt of my 
firſt acquaintance have retired to the ſame home, 
that can give but little concern to one, who recollects 
that at ſixty-five, he need not be afraid of living much 

5 longer. | : ae | | 


Thus much of myſelf, Mr. Loiterer. If I have 


D 


brfſt care was to diſcharge all my Oxford debts, 
vhich I gradually accompliſhed in four or five years; 


been tedious, remember that this is the laſt op- 
portunity I have of talking to the world. To 

the riſing age ſay ſomething more. Tell them to 
lock on me as a beacon, held up for their obſervance, 
but not a model for their imitation. Let them ſhun 
my footſteps as they would avoid that precipice on 
which tottered : and let them be well aſſured, that 
the guilty pleaſures of a few months will entail many 
Fears of ſhame and remorſe. Nor ſhall they urge in 
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their a _ that they only: do as he reſt 4 * 3 


This is the defence of the fool. Individuals make 
the community. Let every one begin the reforma- 


tion at home; for, were there no more, there N 


1 would ſoon be no examples. 
| . b 1 3 Sits: pan 6, Ke. 
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Ovid. 


T0 bag . was 1 us the laſt : 
week, while we were deliberating on a proper ſubject | 


for the Loiterer; and as it is the firſt favour of the 
| kind we have ever received from the fair ſex (I mean 


in our capacity of authors), we take the earlieſt op- 
-, portunity of laying it before our readers, and hope 
the fair writer of it will conſider our preſent cager- 
neſs to comply with her commands as ſome expiation 
for our paſt neglect, and will no longer condemn our 
paper as a pedantic Feen or tet its authors 

| Gown for old bachelors. _ | * | 


To the aur 1 the Loreaun, : 


755 sin, | | r 
I write this to inform you that you are very muck 3 


out of my good graces, and that, if you do not _ 
mend your manners, | ſhall ſoon drop your ace 
quaintance. You mult know, Sir, I am agreat reader, 


and, not to mention ſome hundred volumes of novels 
and plays, have, in the two laſt ſummers, actually 
got through all the entertaining papers of our moſt | 
celebrated periodical writers, from the Tatler and 
Spectator to the Microcoſm and the Olla Podrida. 
Indeed I love a periodical work beyond any thing, 

_ eſpecially thoſe in which one meets with a great many _ 
WAY and where the e are not too long. I 


| allure 1 
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aſſure you my heart beat with joy when I heard of 
pour publication, which I immediately ſent for, and 

have taken in ever ſince. e = | 
Ia am ſorry, however, to ſay it, but really, Sir, I 


think it the ſtupideſt work of the kind I ever faw : 


not but that ſome of the papers are well written; 
but then your ſubjects are ſo badly choſen, that they 
never intereſt one. Only conceive, in eight papers, 
not one ſentimental ſtory about love and honour, 


— 


and all that. Not one Eaſtern Tale full of Baſhas 


and Hermits, Pyramids and Moſques—no, not even 
aan allegory or dream have yet made their appearance 
in the Loiterer. Why, my dear Sir—what do u 
think we care about the way in which Oxford- men 
ſpend there time and money—we who haye enough 
to do to ſpend our ewn. For my part, I never, 
but once, was at Oxford in my life, and I am ſure 
I never wiſh to go there again They dragged me 
through ſo many diſmal chapels, duſty libraries, and 
_ greaſy halls, that it gave me the vapours for two 
days afterwards. As for your laſt paper, indeed the 
Rory was good enough, but there was no love, and 


no lady in it, at leaſt no young lady; and I wonder 


bo you could be guilty of ſuch an omiſſion, eſpe- 
Cially when it could have been ſo eaſily avoided. 
In ſtead of retiring to Yorkſhire, he might have fled 
into France, and there, you know, you might have 
made him fall in love with a French Pay/anne, who 
might have turned out to be ſome great perſon. Cr 
pou might have let him ſet fire to a convent, and _ 
Carry off a nun, whom he might afterwards have 


converted, or any thing of that kind, juſt to have 


_ createda little bultle, aud made the ſtory more inte- 
JJ 


In ſhort, you have never yet dedicated any one 


number to the amuſement of our ſex, and have taken 
no more notice of us, than if you thought, like the 
Purks, we had no fou'ss From ail which I do 
_ conclude, that you are neither more nor leſs than 

fome old fellow of a college, who never ſaw any 
thing of the world beyond the limits of the uni- 
verſity, and never converſed with a female, en cept 
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this advice, which you will follow as you value our 
favour, or your owi reputation — Let us hear no 


more of your Oxford Journals, your Homelys and 


Cockney ; but fend them about their buſineſs, and 


get a new ſet of correſpondents, from among the 


young of both ſexes, but particularly ours; and let 
us ſee ſome nice affeQing ſtories, relating the 


_ * misfortunes of two lovers, who died ſuddenly, juſt 


as they were going to church. Let the lover be 
| killedin a duel, or loſt at ſea, or you may make him 
| Hoot himſelf, juſt as you pleaſe ; and as for his miſ- 
treſs, ſhe will of courſe go mad; or if you will, you 


150 may kill the lady, and let the lover run mad; only 
remember, whatever you do, that your hero and 


heroine muſt 2 a great deal of feeling, and have 
very pretty names. If you think fit to comply with 
this my injunction, you may expect to hear from me 
again, and perhaps I may even give you a little . 
fiſtance; but if not may your work be condemned 
to the paſtry-cook's ſhop, and you may always con- 


tinue*a bachelor, and be plagued with | a maiden e * 


Kiter to keep houſe for you. 
Be Your Sz as you n . 


sOPHIA SENTIMENT. 


As we well . be i the” forts of a = 
Pe ede work, and the reputation of its authors, 


depend on the opinion of the fair; it gives us no 


mall uneaſineſs to be informed, that we have invo- 
luntarily offended any of our fair country-women ; 
whoſe ſmiles, whatever my correſpondent may think 
of us, we are not yet old enough, either as authors 
or men, to be indifferent to. Our alarm, however, on 

chis account is not leſſened by the conſciouſneſs that 
we may perhaps appear to have deſerved it. 
To have written eight papers indeed, without | 
formally dedicatipg any one to their ſerrice, is a 
very ſcrious accufation; and, if literally true, and 
fully proved againſt us, w ould be ſufficient at once 
Io run our — in the N of the world. 
. | We, | 
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We, however, truſt to the candour of our fair | 


readers, and hope they will acknowledge, that if 


bone or two of our numbers have, from the nature 


and place of this publication, been on ſubjects un- 


intereſting or unintelligible to them, yet in general 


dur Jabours have been directed as much to the 
amuſement of their ſex as ours; and that if the 
Loiterer has not been eminently conſpicuous. for 


weit and humour, he has at leaſt been free from the 


female 


ſententious gravity of the adviſer, or the ſolemn 
dulneſs of the pedant. We flatter ourſelves alſo, 
that our proteſtations will meet with their belief, 
when we afſure them, that we have hitherto been 
_ deterred from addreſſing ourſelves more particularly 
to them, and devoting our labours to their amuſement, 
by reflecting on their own incapacity to fulfil an at- 
tempt, where to ſucceed would be diificult, and to fail 
diſhonourable.— Situated indeed as we are, at this 
place, by various cauſes cut off from the agremens of 
Ae alike removed from the enlivening 
mirth of public feſtivity, and the endearing cbarms of 
domeſtic comfort, it cannot be eaſy to find fubjects 
worthy the attention of our fair friends. What how- 
cver can be done, we fhall be moſt happy to do; and 
vhenever any ſubject occurs (either from our correſ- 
pondents or ourſelves) which ſhall appear proper to 
engage their notice, we ſhall gladly ſeize the oppor- 


tuuity of adding to their amuſement, and enereaſing 


dur own popularity. + 04-4 | Ty 
Io do this exactly in the way which my corre- 
| ſpondent points out, we do not pledge ourſelves, and 
(though it is always with diffidence we contradict a 
lady) muſt doubt whether the generality of our 
female readers would be much amuſed with Novels, 


Eaſtern Tales, and Dreams. The firſt- mentioned 
ſpecies of production, has of late years encrealed 
ſo much, as to render the neceſſity, or even the 


pPropriety of adding to the number rather doubt ful, 


and which might perhaps be conſiderably leſſened 


without any great diminution. of our knowledge, 
wit, or taſte. Eaſtern Tales indeed have had their 
OL Pe ES admirers 


bn 
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admirers; and our illuſtrious anceſtor, the Adventurer, 
has often employed them as vehicles of inſtruction, 

and endeavoured to make the ladies of Britain wiſe _ 
and good from the leſſons of ſome venerable Derviſe, 


whoſe, greateſt recommendations are a white beard, 


and a long name. The thought ſeems to have been 
a good one, for his fair readers ſoon found the pre- 
cepts of an illiterate Turk or Perfian cxceffively _ 
_edifying, and were vaſtly attentive to the lectures 


of theſe turban'd teachers—nay, though ſometimes 


taken in for a great deal more advice than they 
liked—even forgave the moral for the ſake of the _ 
ſtory, and could tolerate its heroes being virtuous, _ 
provided he was not a Chriſtian. But this invitation, 
though at the time ſucceſsful], was in a great mea- 
ſure indebted for its ſucceſs to its novelty, and muſt _ 
therefore ceaſe to pleaſe, becauſe it has ceaſed to be 
new. For the fine ladies of the preſent age are 
much too wiſe to be entrapt into virtue by ſuch un- 
derhand means, and I ſhould fear would turn in 
_ diſguſt from an Eaſtern tale, when they know that 
a Dervife and a Moſque mean, in plain Engliſh, a 
Parſon and a Church, too things that have been fo 
long and fo juſtly voted bores, that one circumſtance 
only can make the company of the former, or an 
entrance into the latter, deſirable. Still lefs are we 
inclined to imitate ſome of our predeceffors, and 
dream for the entertainment of our friends, having 
often obſerved ſleeping to be infectious, and conſe- 


quently extremely liable to be transferred from the 
author to the reader. After this it may poſlibly be 


_ aſked, with what ſubjects we do intend to treat thoſe 
of our fair friends, whom curioſity, or defire of 
 amufement, may incline to read our work? To 
give a particular anſwer to this queſtion is not in 
our power. In a work of this kind, the matter 
mult of courſe vary with the complexton of the 
times, and the temper of the writers. But in ge- 
neral it may be ſaid, that in the papers more parti- | 


cularly devoted to their ſervice, we ſhall carefully 


| tion, 


&le& fuch ſubjects as may captivate the imagina« "4 
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tion, without offending the judgment, and intereſt 
: the feelings, without miſleading the heart. | 


8. 


— 


— 


No. X.——SarvrDay, Aprit 4, 1789. 


Tos, Tyriufoe mibi aullo diſcrimine agetur. | 
Cl ile E Vigo. 


Few difficulties have more perplexed the learned to 
account for, than the. ſtriking Ai 
one muſt have obſerved, between the national cha- 
racter of the French and Engliſh. That two nations, 
deſcended from anceſtors whoſe manners were not 
very diſſimilar, living under the ſame climate, and 
| ſeparated by one of the narroweſt ſeas that ever 
divided two rival powers, who were once partially 
governed by the ſame ſovereigns, and who have at 
preſent a' continual intercourſe with each other, 
ſhould ſtill remain fa totally unlike in manners and 
opinions, in their modes of —_— and their 
modes of acting, is a parodox, which a 
at, but none can ſolve. „ 


erence which every 


Many ingenious men, indeed, have endeavoured 


to trace theſe effects back to their cauſes, and vari- 
ous reaſons have been brought, real or imaginary, 
to account for this extraordinary fact. 7 


Both phyſical and moral cauſes have been aſſigned 
for this purpoſe. Some have imagined difference 
of atmoſphere, and others difference of political 
government, capable of producing theſe effects; 

nor are there wanting thoſe who affirm, that the 
long, and almoſt continual wars carried on between 
the two nations, from the invaſion of the Norman 
Conqueror to the preſent day, have had ſome ſnare 

in fixing the opinions of the French and Engliſn at 
ſuch very diſtant points; and have at leaſt widened 


4 the 


muſt wonder A 


the breach, by inflaming the prejudices of each 
party. Might the authors of this eſſay hazard a 
_ conjecture, they would give it as their opinion, that 
though all theſe cauſes may have ſeparately fome _ 
effect, and united a conſiderable influence, yet all their _ 
force would be inſufficient for the purpoſe, unleſs there 
had been a conſtitutional difference implanted in 
them by nature, or at leaſt acquired from tine 
immemorial, and tranſmitted in regular ſuccefſion 
'from father to ſon; and this opinion will appear 
more probable, when we recolle&, that the dif- 
ference alluded to does not ſhew itſelf in political 
opinions only, or is confined to a ſmall circle, but 
extends itſelf to the minuteſt articles of private life, 
and pervades the whole nation. © 
It is true, indeed, that education and refinement 
have done much among the higher ranks towards 
abating their mutual animoſity, by ſoftening the 
pride of the one, and checking the vanity of the 
other; for which reaſon, the difference is leſs cafily 
diſtinguiſhed among them, than their inferiors. An 
acute obſerver may, however, diſcover continual traces 
even here, which, like a flame ſmothered,” rather 
than extinguiſhed, will for ever blaze out on either 
ſide whenever any new quarrel, either political or 
I _ perſonal, ſhall have ſupplied it with freſh fuel. But 
| _ amongſt the middling and lower orders, which com- 
prehends three-fourths of both nations, it rages to 
this moment with as much violence as ever; and two 
Indian chieftains, whofe anceſtors have for ages paſt 
_ _. alternately feaſted on each other's blood, ſcarce hate 
more cordially and more mutually, than an Engliſh 
countryman and a French peaſant: both of whom 
are greatly averſe to allowing their adverſary one 
virtue, and exceedingly ingenious in the accuſations _ 
they bring againſt each other, in order to juſtify _ 
their mutual diſlike. Thus a Frenchman entertains 
an opinion, that an Engliſhman is a rough, feroci- 
ous, and uncivilized animal, juſt one degree abe 
an Ouran Outang, and is mott deplorably ignorant 
of the .agrements of ſociety, as he ean neither A 955 
BY | r N | dance, 
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dance, or laugh, and conſequently, qui ne baut rien 


außpret des Dames. While on the other fide, a a 
Britiſh ſubject will tell you, the Monſeers are all 
poor, half-ſtarved, louſy devils; that they wear 
wooden ſhoes, and ruffles without ſhirts ; and that 
they have nothing to eat but ſoup meagre, and fri- 
caſſeed frogs ; of the truth of which heavy accuſa- 
tion he is in his own mind fully convinced, and to 


which he adds the charge of weakneſs and effemi- 


nacy; it being, he avers, a well-known fact, that 


, one Engliſhman can at any time lick three French. * - 
Was this mutual animoſity diſplayed only in the 
| above-mentioned terms of reproach, and would they 


be ſatisfied with giving vent to their virulence by a 


war of words, the matter would be of no great 


importance to the community; and though it might _ Ml 


| ſometimes draw down a ſmile from the gay, would 
remain for ever ſafe from the attacks of the ſaty riſt. 


But, unfortunately, the contrary is ſo notoriouſly 


the fact, that the vulgar of each nation ſeem to 


Conſider every advantage, that can be taken againſt 
their adverſaries, as perfectly fair and honourable ; 


and in the pride of obtaining a mean triumph over 


an unprotected ſtranger, forget at once the laws 


of hoſpitality, good- nature, and truth. Thus ſhould 
an ill-fated Frenchman aſk his way from one ſtreet 
to another in London, he is firſt of all laughed at 
for not ſpeaking with fluency and correQneſs, the 
moſt difficult of all the European languages, and 
being ignorant of his way in a place were he never 


was before. He then receives a careleſs, perhaps a 
wrong direction; and if after this he has the inſo- 
lence to complain, he is ſurrounded by the mob, 
who firſt tell him, that he is not now in an abſo- 


lute government among flaves with wooden ſhoes ; 


and then commonly cut off his rufles and queue; 

and if he eſcapes a dueking, he may think himſelf 
very well off. N | 
And here I am reluctantly obliged to confeſs, 


5 that the Engliſh much oftener offend in this point, 
than their neighbours, who (ta do them juſtice) 
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are-very 1 to do every thing comme / 1 | 
and never forget to cheat us with the higheſt goed: 5 

breeding. | ER 

It is true indeed that 22 n is 1 - 

all the way from Calias to Bourdeaux ; but then, 
on the other hand, he receives ſo many flattering | 
_eulogiums on his national generolity, from tjge ( 1 

Gargons d Ecurie, and ſo many ſmiles from tlje 
Files tle Chambre, that I know not whether it can ; 
be fairly ſaid, that he has a bad bargain. | 


That many Frenchmen who have been in Eng- „„ | 
land, and every Engliſhman who has been in France, | © 
have often found themſelves in the above-mentioned | 


. predioaments, none, I believe, will deny: nor ought 
it, perhaps, to be thought extraordinary, that as 
the common French often cheat, and the common 

Engliſh often threſh one another, they ſhould give ſo 
little quarter to the purſes or perſons of their enemies: 
but I cannot help expreſſing my ſurpriſe, when I hear 
this unfeeling conduct, and unſocial temper, recom= 
mended rather than excuſed, by thoſe whom a more 
liberal education, and more enlightened minds, might Bf 
have taught to ſet the higheft value on thoſe endearing 
acts of kindneſs, which increaſe the happineſs of hu- 
man ſociety, and add to the honour of human nature. 
And though I can forgive the compiler of a ballad, 
thoſe common-place invectives, which irritate each 
nation againſt the other; I cannot but lament that 

the author of one of the beſt hiſtories which this age 
has produced, ſhould have been fo far tranſported by JI 
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national prejudice, as to inſert the following E . 
in a work otherwiſe unexceptionable g- L 
Loet philoſophers blame this prejudice, as in- 

conſiſtent with the bberality of the human mind, 
«© let moraliſts mourn its ſeverity, and weak politi- 
4% cians lament its deſtructive rage—You my dear 
« Philip, as a lover of your country, will ever, I hope, 
<« revere a paſſion, which has ſo often given victory 
* to the arms of England, and humbled her haughty 
e riral z which has preſerved, and continues to ye” | 


0 * — Britain.” gp Dd 
| How 
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How far the above-mentioned prejudice has con- 
tributed to the increaſe of our national glory, or 
protected our independeney, may perhaps admit of 
2 doubt; and I cannot but think it a bad compli-- 
ment to the generous courage of our countrymen, 
to ſuppoſe it can receive any additional force from 
ſo mean a principle, as the indulgence of private 
revenge, or gratification of perſonal vanity. And 
though little of the moraliſt, and leſs of the philo» 


ſopher, I muſt lament the prevalence, and would 


_ diminiſh the force of a paſſion, which interrupts the 
harmony of nations, and damps the warmth of pri- 
vate friendſhip, which robs peace of its deareſt 
bleſſings, and adds new horrors. to the frowns of 
rae. -. 5 ih EE” ++ 
The French and Engliſh have, indeed, long main- 
tained a ſuperiority both in arts and arms, over the 
reſt of Europe, and are alike conſpicuous for the 
luſtre of conqueſt, the cultivation of ſciences, and 
the progreſs of refinement. They have both many 
virtues and many faults, and would they mutually 
endeavour to imitate the accompliſhments, inſtead _ 
of eſpying the defects of their neighbours, both 
parties would ſurely find their account in it. For 
this purpoſe I would wiſh a commereial treaty to be 
formed, in which mental qualifications, rather than 
perſonal conveniencies, ſhould be the objects of ex- 
change; and I am inclined to think that this ſpe- 
Cies of traffic would be equally beneficial to us both, 
ſince we each abound in many commodities in which 
the other is woefully deficient. Thus, for example 
a quantity of Britiſh keenneſs, and Britiſh perſe- 
verence, might be articles at leaſt as acceptable to 
the French as our cutlery and hardware: and I think 

| our ſociety would be improved, could we import, 
along with their Champaigne and Burgundy, the 
 lvelineſs of their converſation, and the ſoftneſs _ 
of their manners. Nor would the advantages of 
this mental commerce be confined to our ſex; for 

| however partial I may be to my fair countrywomen, 
candour muft allow, that the Narvae of manner, 


and 
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would not find themſelves lefs engaging, coul 


will diſtinguiſh the ladies of this iſland. 


their * 4, 
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and the air enjout of the French, would de as =" = 
ſirable an addition to them as their gauzes and cam- 
brics. And, on the other hand, Les Belles Pari rife bennes 
they 
attain a little of that attractive innocence, and that | 
decent reſerve, which has ſo long, and I truſt, oor -- 


Thus, by a reciprocal interchange of our good . 
5 qualities, each ſide would ſoon get rid of their bad 
ones; and the characters of the two nations would 
be ſo completely blended, as to prevent in either 
thoſe narrow prejudices, wbich are an equal diſgrace 
ta both. We ſhould no longer hear of Engliſh 
dulneſs, and French frivolity; nor could the charge 
of ſolemn taciturnity, or flippant pertneſs, be de- 
cently objected to the one or the other. For the 
Engliſn would be convinced, that a man may be aa 
onee merry and wiſe; and the French acknowledge, 
that talking without any thing to ſay is tiereſome, 
and laughter without wit is inſipid. In one word, 
the Engliſm might grow gay, the French grave; 
the Engliſh might learn to 5 975 the French to _ 85 


; "wh Englith nation bare 1 bug 1 
among foreigners for their remarkable eagerneſs in 
the chace, and the extraordinary pitch of perfection 
to which they have brought that amuſement. Nor 
is this pre- eminence, however meritorious, in 
the leaſt wonderful; ſince the whole arcana of 


n are now ſo e laid 19 m the-- 
: 1 > 


| Juded to, | ſhall here content myſelf with making a; 
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poetry of Somerville, and the profe of Beckford, 
that our country ſquires no longer wander about 

in the errors of uncertain practice, but can make 
their caffs with regular exactneſs, and kill their 
foxes in the moſt ſyſtematic manner.— But there 18 a 

| ſpecies of hunting, which, though little known out 

of the precincts of the univerſity, is yet very much 
pPractiſed in it; and which, if it yields in point of 
health and exerciſe to fox, and even to hare-hunting, 
has in ſome reſpects the advantage over both; as it 


is in ſeaſon all the year round, is interrupted neither 


by the froſts of December, nor the winds of March 
and far from being an expenſive amuſement, is fre- 


quently found to be extremely profitable to its 


purſuers.— I doubt not but the greater part of my 

readers are by this time convinced that I allude to the 
direrſion of tuft-hunting ; which has been ſo long 

and ſo ſucceſsfully practiſed in this place, that I am 

rather ſurpriſed never to have met with any treatiſe _ 

on the ſubject, laying down a competent number 

of rules to direct and aſſiſt the young and unexpe- 


rienced, in attaining a proper proficiency in this 


art. — But as this ſpecies of hunting ſeems to have 
eſcaped the obſervation of the above-mentioned 
authors, I have for ſome time projected a long and 
elaborate work on this ſubject; at once fo copious 
and fo cloſe, ſo replete with general remarks, en- 


oh 


. 


purſued, 
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_ purſued, the likelieſt places for finding it, and the 
|  beft method of purſuing it when found. —Axd it is 
| here proper to be remembered, that, though there 
are ſome points in which the hunting I ſpeak of re- 
ſembles both fox and hare-hunting ; yet, in others, 


it is totally unlike either. To exemplify in a very 


x 33 point. An early hour is recommended by 


r. Beckford, and allowed by all fox-hunters, to be f 


moſt favourable to their amuſement : and yet I have 
been aſſured by very experienced hunters of tufts, 
that they never threw off earlier than twelve, and had 
often very great ſport at a much later hour. With 


regard to the likelieſt places to find in, much de- 


| pends on the time of the year, and the time of day; 


but in general it may be obſerved, that Livery-ſtables 7 


and Billard-rooms in the forenoon, and Port-meadow © 


and the High-ſtreet of an evening, are uſually eſ- 


teemed the likelieſt places (or, in the language of 


| ſportſmen, the beſt lodging) for game of this kind ; 


and if you draw all thoſe places well, I will venture 
to inſure you from having many blank days. If, 


| however, the above-mentioned places ſhould fail, it 
may be ſometimes neceſſary, as a dernier reſource, 
to try their own rooms; but it has been obſerved 
that thoſe tufts, who take much to laying in ſuch 
places, are of a cowardly nature, and ſeldom ſhew rn 
The method of hunting them comes next to be 


| eonſidered ; which requires indeed as much activity 
and caution, as large a quantity of reſolution ant 


| perſeverance, as any fox chace whatever. Vou are 


not only to preſs them hard at firſt, and keep as clole 
as poſſible to them afterwards, but muſt alſo be care :- 


ful never to head or turn them back; for though a 

tuft be a very ſimple animal, he is at times a very 
obſtinate one too, and any endeavour to make him 
go the way he docs not chuſe to go, might be fatal 


to your ſport ; it being well known that a tuſt 5 
(when once ſuffered to get away from you) is ſcarcely _ 


: ever recovered again.—Before I conclude theſe looſe | 
| hints, I muſt alſo mention a circumſtance, which it 
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* will perhaps require all the credit 1 have with my 
2 readers to make them believe, and which I aſſure 


them is nevertheleſs literally true. Every one has, 


doubtleſs, been informed, that the beaver {when 
dloſely preſſed by the Wann and when all eſcape 
ſeems impoſſible) has been known to leave behind him 
that part of his body for which he knows he is pur- 
ſued; and thus, by facrificing a little, fave the reſt. 


The creature I have been deſcribing imitates him in 


| this very point. For it is not only a fact, that they 
are often obliged to make very valuable depoſits for 
the benefit of their purſuers; particularly whey 
driven into taverns and coffee-houſes, from whence 
there would be otherwiſe no eſcape; but I am in- 
formed that (mirabile didi) commiſſions i in the army, 
and even preſentations to livings, have been dropped 
from tufts when properly hunted, and which have 
never failed to free them at once from any further 
perſecutions.— That ſuch may be the good fortune 
of all my readers, who are fond of this amuſement, 


is my moſt earneſt wiſh ; that it is not the luck of 


9 cvery one, the following letter will proves with 
8 which I ſhall conclude __ number. 


To the Avrnos 1 the Lommer. 


8 1 | 
My father was the fon of ad half be of the 


fa third couſin of an Iriſh peer, and as his family had 
not condeſcended to bring him up to any profeſhon, 
was for ſome years of his life nearer ſtarving, without 
being actually ſtarved, than I hope you, though an 
author, can eaſily conceive. At the age of twenty- 
four, he had the good fortune to marry the daughter 
of the wife of the ſteward to a great man, who 
brought wich her, as a marriage- portion, a patent 
palace in the cuſtoms, ſufficient (as they had no child 
but myſelf) to ſupport them with tolerable decency. 
As my father had thus happily made his own fortune 
3 * his alliance with the greats he gr expected 
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mais fon ſhould do ſo to. The utility of good con- 8 


nexions, and the credit of faſhionable acquaintance, 


were the firſt leſſons I was taught. Servility and 
meanneſs were inculcated by precepts, enforced by 
example, and encouraged by rewards. I ſtudied the 
arts of ,addreſs, inſtead of learning my letters, and 
could flatter before I could ſpell. At the age of 
eight years I was ſent to Eton, not becauſe it was 
one of the beſt, but becauſe it was one of the gen- 
teeleſt ſchools in the kingdom; where I exerted my 

inſinuating talents with great ſucceſs, and ſoon ob- 

tained a reſpectable acquaintance with the ſons of our 
moſt illuſtrious nobility, and the heirs of immenſe 
pooſſeſſions. I was their aſſiſtant in the exerciſes of 

the ſchool, and their fag in the diverſions out of it; 
often the confidant of their miſchievous ſchemes, 


and ſometimes the ſufferer from their miſcarriage: for 


all which I was rewarded by frequent invitations to 
accompany them home, and had actually once the 
honour of ſpending my Chriſtmas holidays in the 
houſe of a duke. When my friends. claſſical edu. 
cation, rather than my own was eompleated, I was 
ſent off to Oxford, and entered as. a comnioner in 
the college, which my father was informed to be the 

_ moſt faſhionable in the univerſity. Here, far from 
looſing thoſe friends whom I had acquired at ſchool, 1 
daily made more, for I ſoon found that great men 


and great boys are pretty much alike, and that 


fllattery is as acceptable, and reliſhes as well at Ox- 

ford as at Eton. In conſequence of this, I could 

| ſoon rank in my liſt of friends a very decent number 

of titles, not to mention a long ſtring of Honoura- 

bles and Baronets, to whom I paid a kind of fecon- 

dary attention, in exact proportion to their rank. — _ 

So much in ſhort was I in all tlie parties of my noble 

friends, that I began at laſt to fancy myſelf a great 

man; and if not noble, at leaſt a ſort of appendage 
to nobility: indeed I have certainly caught ſomething 

of their manners, for to this day I can run in debt 

with as much ſpirit as the firſt peer of the realm, * 5 


* 
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be idle with as good a grace as if I was the heir of 


UE 1 1 
hut to return to my ſtory.—At the end of four 
years my noble acquaintances had all left Oxford 


ſome went to make the grand tour, ſome to be mem- 


bers of parliament, and ſome to take poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates, become fathers of families, juſtices 
of the peace, and to fleep with their fore-fa- 
thers. They all parted from me, however, in the 
moſt affectionate manner, and ſome of them gave me 
moſt preſſing invitations to come aud fee them. 
Which ſaid invitations 1 ſoon found it very conve- 
niůent to accept, and accordingly ſtaid with them all 
round as long as I decently could, and I am afraid 
rather longer, for I did not leave them till after ſome 
pretty broad hints. | | | 


I was now in a moſt deplorable ſituation : my fa- 


ther and mother were both dead, and without mak- 
ing any proviſion for me: from all my great acquain- 
tance I had as yet got nothing but debts, and mſtead 
gl being the favoured companion of the rich and 
: great, I was now known to few, and by thoſe few 


nown only to be deſpiſed. It is true that a freſh 


ſet of great men were continually entering the uni- 

verſity; but they were Pharaohs who — not 
Joſeph, and I had neither ſkill nor inclination to plax 

the ſame game over again. In this emergency I took _ 


orders, hoping to be provided for by ſome of my 


friends, and that they, to whoſe happineſs I had ſo 
often contributed, would, in their turn, contribute 
ſomething to mine. I therefore applied to them, 
and pleaded in the ſtrongeſt manner our paſt inti- 
macy, and my preſent diſtreſſes. I received from all 
the warmeſt aſſurances of ſupport, and from ſome 
very liberal promiſes of immediate preferment. 
Since this time fifteen years have rolled on, and not- 
_ withſtanding the earneſt wiſhes and ſincere intentions 
of my friends, for my advancement, I am ſtill curate 
pf a ſmall village for the ſum of fifty pounds a year. 
Not but that many livings have fallen in the interim; 
however, it has ſo happened that my patrons have 


been 
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been olives to beſtow them againſt their will 15 ; 
ſome other perſun. | 
As I have given up all hopes of 8 and 


with only to make the world acquainted with my 


_ misfortunes, and the ingratitude of my friends—[ | 
have for this purpoſe made choice of your paper, 


which I have been the rather induced to do, as 1 Ee 


, have been informed it is a very genteel one. 


Tell the world then, Sir, from me, Oe | 


Ages future and laſting patronage from the preſent 
_ tranſient intimacy of a few thoughtleſs young men, 


looks for what he will never find, and is only heaping 5 
up diſappointment for himſelf. As for my right 


worthy and approved good maſters, the great—tell _ 


them, that meanneſs in their followers, can never 
juſtify ingratitude in themſelves ; for they who love 2 
Hattery ought to pay its proper price, and if the 


greatneſs of the reward is to be in exact proportion 
to they ſeverity of the labour, I know not how to 
name a ſufficient compenſation for thofe who have 
| ſpent their whole time in flattering the foibles of the 
great, and perſuading fools that they are 8 1 


1 have the honour to be, 
"irs your moſt humble ſervant, 5 


LUKE LICKSPITTLE. 
OG. 


—Sarvanar, Azz 18, 17 789. 
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| Avant thynni, et cetaria CRESCUNT: Regt 
| Hon. 


muy work, ſeveral letters, none of which, ſeparately, 
1s bulfeient to conſtitute a paper, I ſhall take this 
opportunity of introducing ſome of them to the 


A. I "Fw . daring the oudBoution of Fi 


world, and at the ſame time or 3 for myſelf . 
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To the LoitERER. 


"= e 
Vo have doubtleſs received a learned education, 
and at preſent lead an academical life ; yet I hope 
you will not refuſe the complaints of a man, though 
he cannot lay any pretenſion to the advantages either 
of the one or the other 
My father was an induſtrious woollen-draper in 
this town, and as he had no child but myſelf, 
brought me up to the ſame buſineſs; in due time 
admitted me into partnerſhip, and at his deceaſe left 
me ſole heir to his cuſtom and effects. By a conſtant 
application and diligence, for the ſpace of thirty 
years, I have the pleaſing proſpect of being able, at 
my death, to place my children (which are fix in 
number) above want. My eldeſt ſon has juſt obtained 
a a ſcholarſhip at Oxford; Charles is now in the ſixth 
year of his apprenticeſhip at home; and little Tom- 
my is preparing himſelf for the law, at a neighbour- 


ing grammar-ſchool.— My daughters are three dif- 


creet girls, very good-natured, and not without ſome 
pretenſions to beauty. We have all the greateſt 


love for each other, and the utmoſt harmony ſubſiſts 


among us. This, Sir, was the ſituation of myſelf 
and family, till a company of ſtrolling players 
obtained leave to exhibit in this place. —As I had 
ever been an indulgent father, I could not refuſe my 


b children the pleaſure of going to the play; but would 


I had rather ſent them to a Methodiſt meeting! 
For do you know, Sir, they have been downright 
mad ever ſince. Their whole converſation turns 


Sg upon nothing elſe but acting. In ſpite of my in- 


junctions, they attend almoſt every performance 
and, not contented with hearing, are continually 
ſpouting ſome of their nonſenſical confounded ſtuff: 


= crowns, daggers, chains, piſtols, and every thing of 


that kind are ſcattered up and down the rooms; and, 


| lar, beſt diſpoſed houſe in town, is turned topſy- | 


bu 
x 
3 
[4 
4 
3 
* 
n 
U 


. 


| turvy. On my „ inte the perkur ths har - 
morning, my three daughters came up to me with 
_ brooms in their hands, and thrice exclaiming, « All 
* hail, Macbeth!” bruſhed by me out of the door, 
and ſcratched my face all over with their beſoms.— 
Nay, jt was but yeſterday that Charles, inſtead of 
aſſiſting me in raiſing a bale of goods which he had 
| himſelf thrown down in one of his mad rants, told 
me in a very ſerious manner, he * thought it would 
„ have mounted,” and concluded with talking ſome- 
thing about“ the _ globe inheriting a baſe > 
e vifton,”” ö 
Nor am I, Sir, the only 8 who fulfer den 
this abominable theatre. Nothing but idleneſs pre- 
vails throughout the town. There has been one 
inſtance of a woman who pawned her prayer book 
for a gallery ticket, and it was but laſt week, that my 
neighbour Felt's daughter run off with the hero. of * 
the company. This, Sir, is the circumſtance which 
affects me moſt; for I expect every day to hear a 
ſimilar account of one of my girls: though they tell 
me to be under no ſuch apprehenſions, for the dear 
Romeo is gone, and they ſhall take up with no Mercutio. 


THE LOITERER 


What they mean, Heaven knows! I hope, however, 
we ſhall ſoon get rid of this neſt of thieves; and, 


in the mean time, be ſo kind, Mr. Loiterer, as to 
inſert this letter in your work, that it may ben -- 
warning to other towns not to admit a company of 
rolling players; and by fo doing you will 5 a 

: Kindneſs on LINE, and a e . 


Vour'. 1 i 


ABRAHAM STEADY. 2 


To the 73 | 
Sia, 8 


I hall not ate you with any account of, my T 
| birth, parentage, or education; ſuffice it to fay, 1 
| have long been, and ftill continue to be a member of 
this — ; and _ "thous: TT further -_ 
Meg.” 
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face, I (hall beg leave to offer ſome few thoughts on 
a ſubject, which 1 do not recollect to have before 
ſeen repreſented in the ſame manner. z 
Books are my chief ſtudy and amuſement ; but 
though I pride myſelf on poſſeſſing one of the oldeſt 


and moſt unintelligible editions of the claſſics, I by 


no means ſubſcribe to the opinions of theſe, who 
think that the antiquity of a work makes it on that 
account more valuable; and though I entertain a 
great veneration for ancient literature, I muſt ac- 
| knowledge, that I am much more partial to modern 
publications. „„ | 


But amongſt all theſe, none, as I think, deſerve 


to be put in competition with thoſe daily producti- 

ons of the preſs, the public newſpapers: and if the 
merit of a work can be argued from the univerſal 
a  avidity with which it is peruſed, my opinion, I truſt, 
will not be found ſingular. Nor is it difficult to 


aſſign a reaſon for the extraordinary ſucceſs of theſe 


newſpapers, as they not only gratify the natural 
curioſity of the human mind, with a continual ſuc- 
coeſſion of freſh intelligence, but contain a variety of 

topics adapted to every capacity, from the peer to 


the porter. — There are horſe-races for my lord, 


ſcandal for my lady, politics for tradeſmen, adver- 
tiſements for farmers, and murders for ſervants. >. 
The Athenians, we are told, uſed to go round 
the city in the morning, inquiring the news of the 
day; which circumſtance, I think, may almoſt lead 
us to conclude, that the uſe of newſpapers was en- 
tirely unknown to them; otherwiſe they would never 
have taken the trouble to walk about for intelligence, 
when they could have procured it in ſo convenient 

a manner at home. They were all politicians, be- 
cauſe they had all a voice in public debates; we are 
all politicians, becauſe the neceſſary information is ſo 
_ eaſily acquired; and while an Athenian was obliged 
do collect his news, and regulate public affairs by 
traverſing the ſtreets, an Engliſhman, with as wth 


ſaixfaion to_kimſelt,depoles minitere, and plans 


the 


—_—— 


N „ : - 
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* Gazettes Extraordinary of ancient Rome, were tranſ- 
mitted down to theſe latter ages, unimpaired either 


muſt every ſincere admirer of the ancients neceſſarily. 


it was high-water at the Palatine Bridge. 


we have received in peruſing them! and, to omit 
every other conſideration, what could have led us 
to form a more juſt idea of the manners, morals, 
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the conqueſt of _—_— without ever ure from N 
his fire-ſide. | 
But that the Romans were - poſſeſſed of this 1 | 
ble article, I know, has been ſtrongly aſſerted.— 
To decide, however, on ſuch an important queſtion, | 
I ſhall leave to the diſquiſition of yourſelf or readers; 
and only obſerve, that if ſuch was the caſe, our 
loſs is much to be lamented ; for ſuppoſe, dear Sir, 
that all the Heralds, Chronicles, Advertiſers, and 


by accident or time, what an inexhauſtible ſource 
of pleaſure and intelligence ſhould we derive from 
them! How many private anecdotes, amuſing in- 
trigues, and entertaining pieces of ſcandal would 
they diſcover to us! Ladies would be induced to 
acquire a knowledge in the dead languages; and thus 
might ſtudy the 45 ſnions of the Auguſtan age, im- 
prove on the court dreſſes of the Roman matrons, 
and learn all the etiquette of levee-days. And in 
addition to theſe advantages, what real ſatisfaction 


experience, when he ſhould hear, that on ſuch a 
day Mareus Tullus Cicero arrived in ſafety at his 
Tuſculan Villa; and knew the exact hour in which 5 


But if we regard newſpapers in a more ſerious 
ght, if we conſider them as the chronicles of —_ 
times, and the retailers of hiſtorical facts, new mat- 
ter of lamentation ariſes, and we ſee ourſelves de- 
13 of the moſt valuable traces of antiquity.— _ 

| How amply would they have compenſated for the 


now irreparable loſs of Livy ! what inſtruction ſhould _ 


and improvements of the age, than the public adver- | 
tiſements! I 
The great 8 ue which poſterity 5 _ 
will enjoy over us, with reſpect to literary acquiſi- 1 
bions, ___ be — * N will poſſeſs — 
— * | 
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"i regular and uninterrupted detail of Waste infor- 
mation; and they will have this related by different 
f authors, who, uninfluenced by prejudice or party, 

will fate all ſides of the queſtion with the Jame 

_ clearneſs and impartiality. They will ſee the cuſtoms 
and follies of every age painted in the moſt lively 

colours; and have the dates of every improvement 

in the arts of phyſic, poetry, and politics, marked 
out with the utmoſt exactneſs and preciſion. And 
when I take all theſe circumſtances into conſidera - 
tion, I make no doubt that newſpapers, in the courſe _ 
of a few centuries, will alone be eſteemed as the 
ſource of all hiſtorical knowledge, chronological _ 
accuracy, and polite literature; and an old, original 
edition of the World, Chronicle, or Herald, will, I 


dare ſay, be Pk has . 
5 1 am, dear Mr. Nn 
5 Vour' 's lincerely, 


- 5 CHIMERICUS. : 
1 . bo = _ | To the 1 | 


There is, as you 3 well know, Mr. Loiterer, 
a claſs of men who ſlide along through life, and 
1 d the notice of mankind. They are neither 
extravagantly good, or extravagantly bad; their beſt 


qualities conſiſt in the commiſſion of no 380 vice, 


kheir worſt in the practice of no real virtue. In 


ſſmort they reſemble a chair in a country-dance, which 


never ſtirs from its place, and would always remain 


unnoticed, unleſs for the convenience it affords. 


others of moving round it.—Of this claſs, Mr. 
8 Loiterer, is, or rather was, the writer of this letter; 
why he wiſhes to be ſo no longer, the following ſhort 


= account of himſelf will ſufficiently declare. I know . 


ver well that I was at a public ſchool, but whether 
or no any of my ſchool-fellows hw: the ſame, is 


a matter of great doubt to me; for not remarkable 
either as a genius or a dunce, not reſpected by the 
4 ad or feared by the . —_— I ſtole through 


nine 
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nine years, and if without raiſing a ſingle enemy, 1 


am ſure, without gaining a ſingle friend. At my 
removal to this place, though I daily recollect ſeveral 


old faces, I found my own was entirely new to all. 


The ſame fate fill purſued me—and I really believe 


there is not a freſhman of a fortnight's ſtanding, but 


is better known in the univerſity than I am, though 

I want but fix months of taking my degree. Even 

where my perſon is known, I am conſidered as a 
cypher; and men no more regard what they fay 
before me, and do with me, than if I were a poſt. 


— Theſe indignities have frequently given me fo 


much trouble, that I have at length come to the 
determination of changing my manner of life, and 
acquiring ſome reputation. To this end I have 
formed ſome few reſolutions, of which I hope you, 
Mr. Loiterer, will approve, as I find, by obſervation, 


they are the only expedients by which I can hope to 


become conſpicuous. Once a week I ſhall regularly 


appear drunk at one of the coffee-houſes ; ; in private 


parties I ſhall only talk louder, and ſwear more than 


any other perſon in company, and now and then 
kick up a ro in the ſtreet. Which circumſtances, 
joined to a cuſtom of lounging at billiard- tables, and 
parading High- ſtreet on a reſtive horſe (which 1 
have already purchaſed for the occaſion) will, 1 
hope, reſcue my name from that obſcurity, in which 
it has been ſo long involved; and raiſe me at leaſt 
to the ſame ſhare of reputation with _ of 1 75 | 
* men in wy W Ono | 


5 am, Sir, your” of 7 


b. B. 


Though 1 have ads . at 8 aft we” 


ö of my paper, yet the ſhortneſs of the following 
letter, the reaſonable requeſt contained in it, and the 


obligation of a long promiſe, will, I truſt, be 2 | 
fufficient RO for wtroducing it. 8 
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"Dean Mz. Lorrkaka, | 


1 have long had a great deſire to ſee how my name 7 
wonld look in print; by inſerting this, therefore, in 


your entertaining work, you will confer an ever- 
| laſting favour, 5 


On your conſtant reader, ind ſincere admirer, 


TOM WITTY. 


No. ; XILL——Sarvavar, A" 25, 1789. 


i res 7 eundo. 


. 1 fund faſtidious critic may not * 
5 diſpoſed to allow, that deep learning i is the charac- 
teriſtic of the preſent age; it will, I believe, be 
granted by all, that learning to a certain degree, was 
never ſo generally diffuſed as at the preſent period. 


Our very peaſants may vie with the ſenators of an- 


Cient Greece or Rome, in a knowledge of the true 
intereſts and conſtitutions of their reſpective coun- 
tries. Nor is this to be wondered at, when we re- 

flect on the rapidity with which intelligence of every 
kind is propagated, by daily, weekly, monthly, and 


other periodical publications. 
That we have, with propriety, been called a na- 


tion of politicians, is evident from the aſtoniſning 
number of newſpapers, which are perpetually iſſuing 
from the preſs, both in town and country. — That 
the inhabitants of Great Britain have an equal de- 
light in works which tend to promote a knowledge of 
the belles lettres, of morality, of criticiſm, and of 
7 elegant compoſition, will be teſtified by barely men- 
tioning the Tatler, the Spectator, the Guardian, 
the Rambler, the Adventurer, the Connoiſſeur, the 

| ea the FE Wong the . Lounger, the 


R FOE Obſerver, 
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. Obſerver, the Olla Padride! and, though laſt, I hope TY 
not leaſt in the public eſtimation, the Loiterer, md | 


That we have alſo with juſtice been called a nation _ 


of philoſophers, is equally evident from the avidity 


with which the various monthly reviews are pur- | 


_ chaſed. By theſe, the ſurface of ſcience, in every 0 
department, is perpetually ſkimmed : though it is 
difficult to determine, whether the laſt-mentioned 
Publications are more friendly or hoſtile to ſcience. 

If knowledge is very generally diffuſed, by their 
means, it muſt at the ſame time be aaa that the 
ardour of many an aſpiring genius has been damped 
by their deciſions ; and by them the minds of well- 
meaning individuals have been tortured upon the 
racks of criticiſm. T 00 often, it is to be feared, 
the malice of the envious Hath here found a recep- 
tacle for its venom. How ſeverely cutting muſt it 
be for an author who hath toiled for years at a favou- | 


rite work, to have his hopes of fame blaſted in a 


ſingle moment, perhaps by an ignorant ſcribbler, who 
looks no farther than his preface. 8 
In vain will he attempt a defence; 6 work is 
read but by few, and perhaps underſtood by {ſtill 
fewer; whilt that which decides upon his fate is in 
the hands of every reader ; the meaneſt of whom © 


can underſtand: that the MIS wt is diſgraced ; he re- 


ceives a ſtab in the dark, and to defend himſelf, i is to 
fight with the air; or what is ſtill worſe, is to pro- 
pagate his own diſgrace: nay, the very wretch who 
has given the blow, and who lives, perhaps, within 
a few doors of the A: has it in his power, un- 
der the malk of pity and concern, fill further to 
propagate the detraction of which he is himſelf the 


cauſe. —But, leſt my reader ſhould cenclude that : 


the Loiterer, in ſome former literary adventure, has 
been himſelf the laughing ſtock of a reviewer, I will 

| haſten to the purport of this paper, which is to ex-, 
tract good from evil. Our excellent miniſter bas, no 

doubt, a variety of plans in reſerve, for enereaſing the 


revenue of his country: I would wiſh to add one 


more to the number; which 1 is, that every article, in 


Reb P's 
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- every review, may in future be conſidered and paid 

for as an advertiſement. It would be entering too 

minutely into the ſcheme, at preſent, to determine 

what diffe-:ence. ſhould be made betwixt a favourable 

and unfavourable report: but doubtleſs the panegyric 

of vanity, and the libel of envy, would bring in 
conſiderable ſums to the treaſury. The author and 

| his antagoniſt may thus have an opportunity of fight= - 
ing each other, to the emolument, if not to the en- 

keertainment of the public. It may indeed be object- 

cad, that the longeſt purſe rather than the ſoundeſt 
argument, will thus be likely to carry the day; or it 
may be alledged, that where genius and poverty 


. 


(which is too often the caſe) unite, they will have 


additional difficulties to encounter. 


This, however, is an objection formidable at firſt 


ſight only; for true genius, by a manly perſeverance, 
will ſurmount every obſtacle. And after all that has 
been ſaid, I will never believe but that there are 
uriters engaged in the conduct of every review, who 
are capable of taking pleaſure in the nurture of true 
genius; men, who are ready at all times “ parcere 
ubjectis of deballare ſuperbos ;** but the great misfortune _ 
is, that no particular men of learning and eminence, _ 
ſtanding forth as the reſponſible editors, the inviſthle 
belt of general ſecrecy affords too eaſy an admiſſion 
to the carpings of envy. Theſe reflections occurred 


to me, in conſequence of a viſit, when at my curacy 


in the country, from my excellent friend Eugenio, 
whoſe heart is a ſtranger to every ſentiment which 
js not an honour to humanity. His eye ſparkled 
with unuſual fire, and every trait of his countenance 
had loft its accuſtomed benignity. If Lavater had 
at that moment beheld him, a braſs farthing would 
have been of more value than the whole ſyſtem of 
pPhyſiognomy. He broke out, before the uſual ſa- 
| Intations, into the moſt paſſionate exclamations, from 
which ] ſoon diſcovered, that my friend, who had 
lately publiſhed ſome excellent eſſays on a ſcientific 
jubject, had juſt undergone the ordeal of an illiberal 
review. His arguments had been totally miſrepre- 


„„ | ſented; 
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ſented ; a flight i inaccuracy. of expreſſion, and three 25 


ty pographical errors, had been magnified into an equal 
number of unſcientific blunders. My concern at 
the ſituation of my friend, and my earneſt defire to 
ſooth his feelings, made me overlook the common 
forms of good breeding; and inſtead of defiring him 
to enter the houſe, we both ſtrolled from the garden- 
gate, where I had run to receive him, into an adja- 


cent meadow, where we had ſcarcely advanced twenty 


paces, when his favourite horſe, a beautiful creature 
P* , 


{till led by the hand of his maſter, became exceſſively _ ; 


uaruly ; toſſing his head, kicking, plunging, and f 


foaming at the watts We were at a loſs how to 


Z W for this, 'till I happened accidentally to 5 


perceive an angry gad- fly faſtened to the tendereſt 
part of his body. I pointed it out with a ſmile to 


Eugenio. Behold, ſaid 1, that noble animal has 8 5 | 
this moment been ee ie) See where the blood- „ 
ſucker riots in his tendereſt feelings. —Eaveno's 


features relaxing, I was encouraged to purſue the | 
Gmile. Obſerve yonder excellent pack-horſe, with 
what ſteady perſeverance does he continue his journey, 
unmindſul of any thing but the load on his back, 
and the way before hin: in vain is he affailed on 
_ every ſide by a troubleſome ſwarm of inſets. Him 
we will call the heavy-horſe of literature, hackneyed 
and heedleſs of all the dangers and perplexities of the 
road; whilit the young and fiery courſer, like you, 


my dear Fugenio, his matter, ſuffers himſelf to be 


driven out of his way, and his feelings to be mur- 
- dered by a Fly.- 


now reſuming their e benignity, I brought ; 


The features of Eugenio 


| him into my humble habitation ; where the"Concha _ 


ulis puri, Joaned to a ſincere and hearty welcome, 5 
und the circulation of a few glaſſes of wine, in a 
great meaſure diſſipated his chagrin. But I could 
till obſerve, during the intervals of converſation, 
\ that his feelings were only ſuſpended. It was in one 
of thele ſilent intervals that I fell inſenfibly into a 
reverie, which terminated in a profound fleep. When 
2 1 was 9 . that he eint as Eugenio | 
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had made a deep impreſſion on my mind; for the 
imagination, as is uſual in ſſeep, anticipating time 
and ſpace, hurried me on to that important period 
of my exiſtence, the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, when I fancy'd I beheld the 
L Loiterer collected into nine elegant volumes. I was 
plwKwẽbeaſing myſelf with contemplating the important ap- 
pearance which my labours were likely to make in the 
republic of letters; when a bundle of reviews were 
opened by an inviſible hand, and ſpread before me. 
I haftily peruſed the candid, the impartial, the learned, 
aud the old Engiifh review. I ſpeak of things as 
they will be hereafter named. But I will not treſpaſs 
on the time of my readers by entering into particulars 
of the various emotions I felt upon this trying oc- 
caſion. In ſome future number 1 may poſſibly give 
aan extract from each. I fhall now only obſerve, 
that whilſt I was engaged with one that treated me 

with the greateſt ſeverity, I felt myſelf, as it were, 

ſuddenly 7 


| eized by the noſe ; and upon opening my 
eyes beheld my friend ſtanding by me with ſmelling- 


bottles and hartſhorn. For ſome minutes he con- 

_ cluded that inſtead of an apoplexy, as he had at firſt 
ſuppoſed, I was really ſeized with a ſudden frenzy; 
for I could talk of nothing but the imparital, the 
candid, the learned, and the old Engliſh review. By 
degrees | became thoroughly awake, and relating 


the particulars of my dream, Eugenio, ſqueezing 


my hand, obſerved, with an air of triumph, that 
ſome pity was certainly due to the reality, when ſuch 
Vere the feelings excited merely by dreaming of 
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— — Di oat Evins. 
Curas edaces. _ | : Han. thr 


To the Avruon of the Lormears, 5 


SIR, 5 


"FF cover 7 1 "Ms not in hon . = 1 5 


mation, you have been accuſtomed to hold the 
ſcience of Alchymy, yet as the author of every 455 
uſeful invention has claim on the attention of the 
candid and liberal, I have made choice of your pa- 
per, as the vehicle, to it apart to my anen 8 
diſcovery, which has for its objeti the health aud 
happineſs of ſome thouſands of his | majeſty” s ſub- 
jects. . 
5 You muſt "SY Sir, it was ever my 1 
that there did exiſt ſuch an univerſal panacea, as 
ſhould not only cure all diſeaſes incident to the 
human body, and prolong life to its utmoſt period, 
but ſhould be equally. beneficial to our mental, as 
to our corporeal powers; ſhould make us not only 
healthy, ftrong, and bold, but alſo learned, ſagaci- 
ous, and witty. In purſuance of this idea, I have 
devoted many years to the diſcovery of this 7 
able ſecret; have perſevered in my ſearch, 
ſpite of the contempt of the prejudiced, and the 5 
laughter of the gay; and now think the attention 
of my paſt life well rewarded, in being enabled to 
impart to my friends a ſecret, which will promote 
the happineſs of theirs, and which (unlike the ge- 
_ nerality of modern projectors) I ſhall generouſly | 
communicate to the public, without any ſcription 0 
whatever. . 
© Know then, Sir, and tell your readers, that this 4 
ineſtimable me dicine, fo long ſought in vain, that 
its exiſtence is almoſt become doubtful, is neither 
more nor leſs than port wine—which, I will ven- 


ture to lay, * taken 1 in "proper quamitice, w_ an- 
IWer 
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ſwer every purpoſe of an univerſal medicine, and 


be found a moſt perfect reſtorative in all diſeaſes 


both of body and mind — In proof of which 
aſſertion, I might bring numbecleſs examples 
from among the young, and ſome from among 


| the old, in this place; who, from a proper regard 
| to their health, daily take a large doſe of this 


mixture, which doubtleſs they would not give them- 


ſelves the trouble of doing, did they not find it 


But in this 


extremely beneficial and falutary, 


caſe 1 rather chuſe to plead my own manner of life 
than theirs. An argument which ought to have 


the more weight, as I am, I believe, the firit ad- 


vertiſer who ever ſwallowed his own medicine. 


My regular allowance, for I am regularity itſelf, 
is ſomething more than a quart, which, according 


zs I find my conſtitution require, I occaſionally in- 


cereaſe to three pints, and now and then to double 
that quantity, but never, on any account, diminiſn; 
being entirely of opinion, that moſt of our com- 
plaints ariſe from poverty of blood, and having 


deen all my life under apprehenſion of putrid diſor- 


ders, to which, I am told, that my conftitution is 
naturally inclined. —By the above-mentioned regi- 
men, however, I have happily eſcaped them; and 
_ excepting a ſlight touch of the gout ; in ſpring and 
autumn, and a few nervous tremblings (Which I 


impute to having formerly drank too many diluting 


8 liquors) I enjoy at this moment a moſt perfect and 


uninterrupted ſtate of health. Nor am I leſs in- 


debted to this valuable elixir for improving the 
 _ qualities of my mind, than preſerving the powers of 
my body, having by long experience obſerved, that 
my courage, generolity, and wit, always riſe in 

exact proportion to the number of glaſſes I have 


drank. Indeed I have reaſon to believe I am not 
naturally conſpicuous for any of the above qualifi- 


_ cations z and in the morning am very careful how 


U T1 expoſe either my perſon or property, to any un- 


neceſſary danger; and have heard it predicted by 


3 my moſt intimate friends (who are indeed always too 
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much ineliged to "ZOE: one) that I all never be VE ON 
taken up for a plot. But in tlie evening the caſe 
is exactly reverſed; for my courage and generoſity 
have often induced me to fight thoſe with whom 1 


had no quarrel, and give money to others for 


whom [| had no regard; and the brilliancy of = 
wit is ſo redundant, chat it ſeldom fails to get me 


turned out of the room. — Bus it is not in the hour 


of feſlivity, or amidſt the ſocial circle alone, that | 


Jam obli iged to the aſſiſtance of this invigorating 


fluid; for J always find it wonderfuily efficacious in 


2 raiſing my ſpirits, and reſtoring my good temper, 
*when:ver the careleſſue is of my Iaundreis, the 
aukwardneſs of my bedmaker, the blunders of the 
cook, or any other important misfortune has ruſled 
the natural fweetneſs of my diſpoſition, And I do 
hereby heartily recommend a very large doſe of this 


medicine to thoſe unfortunate young men, who, from 


the frowns of fortune, or of any other fickle fair 
one, have fallen into the deplorable ſtate, which our 
paoliter neighbours dignify with the name ennui, but 
which plain Engliſhmen call the he devils; and Iwill 
take upon me to allure them, that they will find, in this 
 Lethean draught, as complete an opiate to all their 
cares and ſorrows, as in the torturing powder of 
arſenic, or the henumbing juice of the laurel. And 


in the proſecution of this plan two particular advan- 
tages will ariſe—firſt, that the medicine itſelf is by 


far the moſt pleaſant and 5 of the two— and 5 
happen to fail, they 


ſecondly, that if it ſhould 
would {till have it in their power to try the others. 
For this however I muſt flatter myſelf, they would 


. 


find no occaſion, and am fanguine enough to ima- 


gine, that a proper uſe of this liquor would conſider- : 
ably leſſen the bills of mortality; that our faſſiona- 


ble young men, would be thus enabled to bear up 


againſt all the various misfortunes which occur in 
this troubleſome world; would riſe ſuperior to the 
loſſes of a iet meeting, or an ilbrun at 


ks) 5, and would yu their good temper 


2 5— 


and > 


- 
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and ſpirits, amidſt the harſh blaſts of the caſt, or the 
damps of an autumnal fog. 5 | | 

Ihe utility, therefore, of the plan, muſt appear 


| evident to every unprejudiced mind, when it is 


cConſidered, how many fine young fellows, will by 
this means be reſtored to their country and friends, 


nme population © 


8 who may n the manufactures, and increaſe 
5 f the metropolis; and at laſt be 
honourably ſpitted in Kenfington gravel-pits, or 


tot through the head in the genteeleſt manner 


behind Montague-houſe, Not to mention the tri- 
umph which every Engliſhman mult feel, in refuting 
the cruel fareaſms, which our neighbours have 
always thrown on us, for thoſe ungentleman-hike 


methods, of making our exit, with which our nation 


| has been too long, and I fear too juſtly ſtigmatized ; 
ſince we ſhall then ſhew them that our patience in 


bearing misfortunes, is equal to our ſpirit in bring- 


ing them on, and that after we have loſt our eſtates, 
health, and reputation we dare live to be hanged. 
AE And ſhould it be objected to me by the unheliev- 
ing, that like other ſchemers, I am a dupe to the 
enthuſiaſm of my temper, and aſcribe powers and 
advantages to my favourite medicine, which it does 
not really poſſeſs; in anſwer to this I can aſſure 
them, that I have by me a long and well. atteſted 
liſt of cures, which I have already performed on 
thoſe of my private friends, who have put them- 
ſelves under my directions, and from which 1 ſhall 


Ie. at preſent ſelect one, which I think will ſufficiently 
eeſtabliſh the credit of the medicine with a diſcerning 


A very intimate friend of mine, who was 


public. 


1 fpending the laſt long vacation at a relation's houſe 


in the country, took it into his head (probably 
from want of ſomething to do) to fall more violently 
in love with a young lady, in the neighbourhood, 
than 1 hope, you or I, Mr. Loiterer, ſhall ever be, 
as long as we live, The fair one, it ſeems, was, or 
pretended to be, inſenſible to his paſſion, and her eru- 
elty had ſuch a dreadful effect on him, that he was 
reduced in ths courſe of a few weeks, from one of 


— the 
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the Fackel fellows in che world, to the mereft_ 

ſighing ſwain that ever adorned the pages of ro- 
mance. In this pitiful condition, he came to keep 
Michaelmas term. 1 ſaw in an inſtant what was the 


matter with him, and with ſome difficulty prevailed | 
on him to ſubmit to my regimen. Never was a 


caſe better hit—never was a cure more rapidly af- 55 
fected. —On the very firſt evening, after ſwallowing 
a bottle of this liquor, he appeared leſs abſent and 


dejected than in the morning—On the ſecond, was 
ſeen to ſmile—On the third, knew ſeveral of . inti- 
mate friends who were in the room, and ſometimes 


anſwered when he was ſpoken to.—On the fourth, 


fifth, and ſixth, ſhewed evident ſymptoms 5% ny 
reſtoration of reaſon,” and at the expiration of the 


week, ſurpriſed us all, by jumping up from his chair, . 


and ſinging with great taſte and expreſſion, 


„And Cloe perhaps might have troubled mi life, 1 
„With croftes and loſſes, vexation and ſtrife 
But my wine neither nurſes, nor babies can bring, 

And a bic-»ellied bottle's a "mighty good thing. 


From this moment I pronounced him perfectly 


eured, and having cautioned him againft a relapſe, 
| ſuffered bim at the end of the term to go back 
into the _country,—But the moſt curious part of 
the ſtory is, that the fair lady, who would not have 
any thing to ſay to him when he was dying for her, 


as ſoon as ſhe found he cared not fix-pence abont 


5 her, began to think him a very fine young fellow; 
and I received laſt week a letter ſigned by both ; 


bridegroom. and bride, thanking me in the warmeſt _ 
manner, and aſſuring me, that they conſidered _ 


_ themſelves obliged to me, for their prefent happi- 
neſs. Nor let this be wondered at, for it is one 5 

of the many advantages belonging to this medicine, 
that it gives to the moſt timorous and diffident = 

that happy fluency in converſation, and that pleaſ- 
ing caſe and aſſurance of manner, which we all 

know makes us molt acceptable companions to the 

fair; an n advantage, which if vou are a man of gal- 
— hantry, „ 
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1 1 Me. Si you will think fully ſufficient, 


without any other to recommend it to every young 


man of ſpirit and taſte. —With you, believe, any 
more than my/elf, it ſtands not in need of any recom- 


mendation— for between ourſelves, Mr. Loiterer, I 
have been long aſſured that you are no enemy to a 


bottle. — Horace ſays— 
Fæcundli caliceus quem non  fecere i iſertum ? , 


8 And ſay no man could write ſuch papers as your's 
who drank water. — Let me then intreat you, Sir, 


to perſevere i in your plan—avoid by all means the 


light four French wines, which will infallibly cor- 
rupt your ſtyle, and render your thoughts meagre, 
| weak, and infipid—whereas real genuine port, will 
give you that warmth of imagination, ſoundneſs of 
Judgment, and brilliancy of wit, which I hope 7. 
long continue to diſtinguiſh. your productions. 
As I hear the dinner bell, I muft now finiſh my 


letter, which I ſhall not ts without aſſuring you, 


that whenever you will come and take your commons 


with me at 
a bottle with you (or two if you pleaſe) to the ſuc- 
_ ceſs of your work, and that 


college, I ſhall be happy to drink 


1 am, Sir, your's, &c. 


| 2 PHILPOT: 


— 


No. xv 


Arete, Mar 9 1789. 


A. Oxford FTE in Anna" 5 reign. | WaarTon.. . Þ 


Ma. Loirears, 


Pi. you are, 1 preſume, at Pe nei. 
ther an old man nor a father, yet as you muſt in 
time be the one, and may be the other, I take the 

| liberty of troubling you with the complaints of a 

man, who, to his misfortune, is both. And if, in 

the 8 account of OT family, I ſhould be a 
| | little 


* ; 
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by * 
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little tedious, remember that age has its privilege, 

and make allowances accordingly. 5 
J was made a member of the univerſity of Oxford 5 

in the beginning of the century, where I reſided 


nearly thirty years, and thought myſelf happy in 


being preſented, at the end of that term, to a col- 
lege living of ſomething leſs value than £200 per 
annum. | 
I ſoon after married the 3 85 a : reſpeRtable | 
gentleman farmer, who, notwithitanding ſhe was 
a little haſty, and loved to have her own way, made : 
me in the main an excellent wife, —ÞBy her I had one 
ſon, whom the vanity of his father, would fain have 
made a ſcholar of— but heaven ordained it otherwiſe. | 


Poor Jack—his head was not formed for logical or 


philological ſtudies—ſo after having teazed him and 
myſelf to no purpoſe, for three years, and finding we 
made ſmall advancement, I e'en gave up the point 
locked up his cordery, flung the remains of his gram- 
mar into the fire, and ſent him to be brought up by a 
capital grazier, who was a firſt couſin of 1 my wite's. 
In this line he ſucceeded admirably—his attention 
was unremitted, and his progreſs proportionate—he 
ſoon became an accurate judge of the value of land, 


and a critical connoiffeur in the ſhape of cattle. 1 8 1 5 


advice was deſired by the young, and his judgment 
approved by the old.— In ſhort, though he never 


read Virgil's Georgics, or Columella, or indeed any 


thing elſe, he made a capital farmer; and though no 
ſcholar, was a happy man.—He wooded probably 
have been a rich one too, had he not been ſuddenly 
taken off in the flower of his age. — Poor fellow! 

I remember it as well as if it was but yelterday—He 5 
was juſt returned from Weyhill fair, in very low 
ſpirits at having ſold only the ſecond beſt hundred of 


lambs, initead of the firſt, as he expected. —Misfor- _ 
tunes never come alone. he heard, on his return 


home, of the death of two yearling colts, and that 
his favourite bull was then actually in pound for 
having committed depradations on his neighbour's 


. 3 affe quite over- 
whelmed | 


pF 
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whelmed him--it was too much to bear--he therefore 

. retired to his bed-room.; and with the ſpirit of a 

| Roman, opened, not his veins, but a large bottle of 

* brandy, of which he drank the larger half, and was 
| ſoon after ſeized with a moſt violent frenzy fever 

In juſtice to his memory, 1 mult ſay, that he made 
uſe of the only lucid interval he had, to recommend 


tis the care of his wife ſome invalid ſheep, and to de- 
ſire the pigs might be put up to fat, at leaſt a month 
before Chriſtmas.—He was proceeding to give ſome 
directions concerning the cows, but his voice failed 
him—a few minutes after he made another effort— 


muttered ſomething about winter-vetches, and ex- 


5 Nn I forgot to ſay, that he had ſome time ſince 


married the daughter of a neighbour of his own rank, 
by whom he leſt one ſon. As he could not be ſup» - 
| poſed to be in very opulent circumſtances, I deter- 
mined to take my daughter-in-law and grandſon, to 
my own houſe, as ſoon as matters at the farm could 


de ſettled.— The lady however defeated my good 4 


intentions by marrying her late huſband's bailiff, 


within two months after his death, prudently con- 


ſidering that, from his knowledge of the farm, he : 
muſt be the propereſt perſon to carry on the buſineſs. 
I therefore contented myſelf with taking the boy— 


0 and as I had nothing elſe to do, took upon me the 


care of his education. Notwithſtanding my former 
bad luck, I once more attempted to make a ſcholar; 
and this time my endeavours were crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs, —I do not like to boaſt, but I believe, Mr. 
Loiterer, few young men of ſixteen were better fitted 
for the univerſity than my boy—and to the univer- 

ſity I was determined to fend him; not having the 
leaſt doubt but his abilities and character would not 
fail to recommend him to the notice of his ſuperiors, 


and inſure him the poſſeſſion of a ſcholarſhip in a re- 


ſpectable ſociety, for which I intended he ſhould 


ſtand candidate—little did I think—but I will pro- 


ceed regularly ſet off on a fine morning in the 


month of July, and reached Oxford at nine in the 
cvening. Aiter an abſence of nearly forty years, 


Jou, 
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you, Mr. Loiterer, can better imagine . I can ; 
deſcribe, the ſenſations I experienced at the firſt 

ſight of a place, in which I had ſpent fo many years 
of my life, certainly not without pleaſure, and 1 


think not without profit. —Every object around _ 
awakened in my mind the tender and melancholy 3 
recollection of paſt ſeenes, amuſements, and occu- 


pations, of pleaſures which can never return, and of 
Ei iends who have long ſince been no more. I know | 
not whether it was from this principle, but certain it 
is, I did not view the boaſted improvements of Ox- 
ford with the admiration they perhaps deſerved, and 
many alterations ſince my time, rather gave me re- 
| et than pleaſure, Improved the place certainly is, 
| 10 or impartial criticiſms mult allow, that ſtreets clean, | 
well lighted, and well paved, are more pleaſing ob- 
jects, as well as more commodious, than when dark 
and dirty—choaked up with butcher's ſhambles, and 
obſtructed by heavy buildings. Yet I paſſed, not 
without a ſigh, by the place where Friar Bacon's 
: ſtudy once ſtood, and was hardly reconciled to the 
| loſs of Carfax, by the beautiful and uninterrupted 


| perſpective of the high ſtreet. But if the alterations 


nin the city rather produced melancholy, than plea- 


ſure, the change in the appearance of its inhabitants, | 


Was by no means more agreeable. I could not help 


thinking the young men, whom I ſaw parading up 


and down the high-ſtreet, would have been better 
employed in their reſpective colleges, than in ram-_ 
bling about the town, at fo late an hour; for it was 


nearly half after nine. I could not help obſerving 
alſo that their dreſs was much altered fince my time; _ 


and indeed fo far were they from confining them⸗ f 
ſelves to the fuſcus, or ſubfuſcus, which the Ratutes | 
require, that it was the only colour, which they 
ſeemed not to wear. I was too much fatigued how- 
ever to make further obſervation that night, and. 
therefore retired immediately to reſt. The 
next morning, after breakfaſt, we ſet forward in 


order to viſit the head of the college, and implore 


his _ nad e _ the ay of election. : 
| On 
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On my arrival at the college, I ſaw no inconſidera- 


ble number of young men ſtanding, or rather leaning, 


againſt the gate- way; who ſeemed to eye us with a - 
good deal of curioſity ; they were very finely, and I 
ſuppoſe very faſhionably dreſſed, but I could not 
| help obſerving that not one of them had a band on, 
that moſt of them wore ribands in their ſhoes, and 
one or two of them were even in boots. fancy 


we furniſhed them with a little amuſement, for the 


moment after we had paſſed, they gave vent to their 
mirth in terms, which were not indeed all of them 
- intelligible to me, yet ſufficiently ſo, to inform me 


, they were not much pleaſed with our appearance— 


though I aſſure you, I had on my very belt wig, 
7 properly floured for the occaſion, and my boy was 
dreſſed in an handſome pea-green coat, nankeen 


_  waiftcoat, corderoy breeches, and cotton ſtockings 
Il beg pardon for being tedious I juſt mentioned 


theſe particulars to ſhew you we were not proper 
objects of ridicule. As my own name was remem- 
| bered, and the lad was really, ingenui vultus puer in- 
- genuique pudoris, my canvaſs was ſucceſsful, and I 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing him put on his ſcholars 
_ gown three days after my arrival. I therefore took 


leave of him, after having defired him never to 


ride on horſeback, never to drink wine, never to 
play at billiards, never to go upon the water, and 


never to be out of college after nine o*clock at 


night. — As he promiſed me obcdience, and J hate 
to be ſhabby, I gave him three guineas and left him 
to himſelf, For ſome time after my return to my 


living, 1 found my hours hung heavy on my hands, 


- but I always comforted myſelf with reflecting, that 
my grandſon was employing his time much more 


_ profitably than if he had been at home.—This how- 


ever did not laſt long, for every letter I received con- 


| tained a demand for money. I did not, you may be 
_ ſure, much like this, but there was no help for it; I 
therefore ſent him the money he aſked for, and a 


great deal of advice into the bargain. Hitherto his 


Sh mags had been OP? "wy 3 5 but judge 5 
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of my ſurpriſe at receiving a letter from him in- 
forming me he had drawn on me for 20, and 
hoped I would honour his draft. 1 made no anſwer 
to it, but ſet out the next day for Oxford (although -_ 
in the middle of winter) determined to ſee from 
what ſource this demand for money took its riſe — 
J arrived at the college very late in the evening, and 
went immediately to his room. —The outer door 
was open, and I knocked at the inner one; but after 
ſome time hearing nobody anſwer, I took the liberty 
of going in, and examining his apartments, and a 
very curious exhibition it was.—Of the furniture, 
which though not new or elegant, was neat and 
ſtrong, there remained only a looking glaſs and fo- 
pha, two tables and five chairs, two of which wanted 
a leg, and one a back. On one of the tables were a 
couple, not a pair, of decanters, three or four dirty 
glaſſes, tea-cups, a ſugar-caniſter without a lock, 
and a parcel of tea wrapt up in a bit of greaſy _ 
paper. 3 NFF 
On the ſopha, the cover of which had once been 
white, lay a pair of ſhoes, an ink ſtand, a flute, a 
couple of foils, and about half a dozen books, 
i which, on taking them up, I found to be Beckford _ 
8 on hunting—Somerville-—Bartlett's farriery— Hoyle 
sa book to take themes and verſes from, and Se- 
cundas Baſia.— had ſcarce finiſhed this curious in- 
ventory, when the maſter of the room arrived; but 
1 ſuch a figure, that had I not heard his voice in the 
1 quadrangle, 1 ſhould with difficulty have recogniſed . 
= him. — He was dreſſed in a ſcarlet coat, well covered 
at top with powder, and at bottom with dirt; his 
fine auburn hair was tucked up in a plait, and con- 
cealed under a jockey cap the reſt of his dreſs was 
in the ſame ſtile— He ſeemed a little ſurpriſed at 
ſeeing me, but ſoon recovered himſelf, and told me 
| he had been hunting with the Wards hounds, and 
bad afterwards dined with a ſnug party of friends at 
FI the Bear at Woodſtock, where he believed they 
= had drank rather more than did them good—he_ 5 
might have ſpared this piece of ien „ 
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> had ſeen at his entrance that he was not in a condi- 
tion to be reaſoned with; and fortunately recolle&ing 
that exeellent ſaying, Never to talk to a drunken 
man, I forbore yigg any thing to him that night, 
and ouly recommended to his conſideration whether 
bed was not the beſt place for him.— The next day 
I paid him another viſit, and after reading him a 
long lecture on the impropriety of his conduct, de- 


| fired to know the amount of his deals 9 „ 


my a 15.9 when I found he had ſpent i one 
half year upwards of fifty pounds. From him 1 
could 31 no other account of the matter than that 
| he did what other young men did—T could not 
believe kim, and determined to inquire as much as 

poſſible into his conduct. I went to his tutor, who, 
though too much my junior for me to remember even 

his name, TI was informed bore an excellent character. 


7 —He received me politely, and in anſwer to my _ 


#2 inquiries, told me that my grandſon's conduct was 
in general far from being reprehenſible, and that 


Et he believed him in the main to be a well-diſpoſed 


young man. I mentioned his extravagance—he 
5 deinanded how much—when 1 told him, not without 
indignation— hie cooly anſwered, that it was rather 
leſs than he expected. Mr., faid he, you 
| ſeem ſurpriſed —[ know not what it was in your 
time, but you ſtould make ſome allowance for the 


difference of nearly half a century in the manners 


of young men.— I do not. mean to defend any par- 
ticular inſtance of extravagance your grandſon may 
have been guilty of, but ſhall only ſay in general, 
that a young man cannot with economy ſpend much 
leſs than an hundred a year, and if it does not ſuit.” 


. yon to allow him that, I will be free to ſay, you 
had better remove him at once.—-As 1 had been in- | 
formed he was a ſenſible man, I could not doubt 


the truth of what he faid—I therefore with a heavy - 

heart withdrew, and after paying his debts with a_ 

very il-grace, reſigned his ſcholarſhip, which I found 
J could not afford to keep, and took him home with 


1225 fcterthined t to breed him IP an honeſt and ig- 
7 | norant 


2 
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norant 6 as bis father was hefors him. Ak = 


now, Mr. Loiterer, I have only to beg your pardoty 


for having taken up ſo much of your time by ſo un- 
intereſting a ſtory, but I had no other way of mak- _ 


ing my misfortune known, and I confeſs it hangs too „„ EZ 


heavy on my mind to be concealed. —For myſelf 
or the boy, the loſs perhaps is ſmall—he will be a 


richer and a happier man in his preſent fituation, 


than if ſtarving on a country curacy of forty pounds 


a year; but to the world in general J muſt think 5 
the preſent heavy expence of an Oxford education a 
very great and a very ſerious grievance, ſince it de- 


prives men of moderate fortune of the powerof giving 
their children a learned education, and renders the 
pious liberality of our muniſicent anceſtors of 1 none 


| elfect through our fooliſhneſs. 


Iam, Sir, your s, &c. 2 


cnrsoS TOL. 


No. XVI L—84rozpar, Mar z 16, 178g. 
| Quandopue bonus dormitat bomerts.- Hos. WE 


| a conductor ir a e paper boch 8 | | 
frequently, and not unaptly compared to the driver TEE 
of a ſtage coach. Like him he is obliged to be 


ready at an appointed hour, and is in ſome meaſure _ 


equally obliged to conform to the humour of the . 
public; as it will anſwer but little purpoſe for the 


F one to drive an empty coach, or the other to publiſh 85 
a paper, which no body 1 N They are both in 


their turns ſolicited, and ſometimes bribed to entruſt 


their reſpective reins to the preſumption of many 
an unſkilful youth, who burns with an ardent deſire 


to flouriſh his whip, or his pen ; but it behoves the 
drivers in both caſes to keep a watchful eye over | 


1H their FOO lealt, by too caly a ee, they 


ſhould 5 
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mould ſuffer their vehicles to ſtick faſt in a rut, to 
be plunged deep in the mire, or to be finally over- 
turned and expoſed to the deriſion of the multitude. 
The bribery of the Loiterer has hitherto been flat- 
tery alone; and it gives him concern to find, that a 
reſolution, which he appeared to adopt in a former 

paper, but which he has fince found impoſſible to 
keep, ſhould have been likely to leſſen the number of 
his readers, and much more to deprive him of one, 
who ſeems willing to become an occafional correſpon- 
dent. To ſhew this gentleman, therefore, in whoſe 
name there is ſomething of conceit, that the Loj- 


terer is inclined to diſtinguiſh him from the eommon 


| herd of Philos, who are in general very filly and 
empty fellows, ready to ſnatch the whip” without 


being able to give it the proper ſmack, he will for 


once truſt the reins into his hands, and permit him 
to turn the corner, which he truſts he will do with 


a becoming grace, notwithitanding he withholds the 4 


| uſual bribe. 


Noi enn 


BEING a conftant reader of your paper from its 1 


firſt appearance, I claim the privilege of giving you. 

my ſentiments concerning it; and to be plain with 
you, I ſhall even confeſs that I had fome thoughts of 
aſpiring to the honour of aſſiſting you now and then 
to carry it on. wut as I had come to this reſo- 


| lution, and given myſelf the rouſing ſhake, and had 


1 5 ſtate, during which I have had many dreams, both 


got my pen fairly dipped in the ink- horn, your ninth. 
number was delivered to me, in which with, inex- 
pPreſſible ſorrow and confuſion, I found, that you had 


| taken a reſolution not to dream for the entertainment 


of your readers; to the generality of whom perhaps 
your reaſons may be good and fatisfactory z but to 


i they were- peculiarly diſtreſſing and unfortunate z 


| for you mult know, Sir, that the greateſt part of | 
my life hath been hitherto ſpent in a kind of ſleepy * 2? 


of 
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of the 3 ing and unpleaſing kind; fore of wh 


I have been anxious to communicate. No ſooner 


did I read the advertiſement of the Loiterer, than I _ 


was charmed with the name, concluding we were 
congemal fpirits, and that your paper was the 


deſtined vehicle, in which I was to eclipſe all the : 


dreams of antiquity. It was a certain ſenſe of pride | 
alone which prevented me from immediately remon- 
ſtrating, and pointing out to you the many elegant 


and inſtructive papers, which have been conveyed to 
the public, by your predeceſſors, through the medium 


of dreams.—Judge, therefore, Sir, what pleaſure 1 


experienced, when by a late number [ perceived that 


you had broke your raſh determination, and had 
dreamt in ſpite of your boaſting reſolves to the 
contrary : and ſurely it was a fortunate circamitance 

for you; ſince every periodical writer has hitherto 
claimed a preſcriptive privilege to dream for the 
good of the public, and why ſhould the Loiterer 
object to it. The practice bank not been confined 85 
to the writers of moral and entertaining eſſays 


alone; the poets to a man have indulged in this 
mode of conveying uſeful leſſons to the Sold. o 


you it would be both impertinent and pedantic to 


dell on the names of Homer, or Virgil, or Milton, 
of Arioſto, or Taſſo, blind Harry, or the Perſian 


Ferdoſe ; who have all in their turns very loviogly 


both dreamed and flept in company with their read- 


ers. Nor have the dramatic poets declined the 
practice, and one of them in particular, viz. Mr. 


William Shakeſpear, found out the happy art of 
keeping both his readers and his audience perfectly 


awake, whilſt he hath himſelf been dreaming 
during a whole Mid ſummer's night. Betwixt the 
reader aud the writer there ought certainly to be 


à reciprocal indulgence, and 1 conſider it a verx 


ſorry objection, when you tell 1 us, that you © have 
often obſerved ſleeping to be infectious; and conſe- 
quently extremely liable to be transferred from the 
author to the reader.” Hitherto, my dear Sir, you . 


have permitted the . to PP chiefly to 


incline | 
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ncling to the latter. But it may be proper for me 
to inform you who it is, that takes the _— of 
treating you with ſo much familiarity. 
1 am, Sir, the ſon of Mr. Phillip O' Murphy, a 
| reputable tradeſman, from whom I enjoy, together 
with a ſmall independent fortune, an hereditary 


1 diſpoſition to fall aſleep, and to dream whenever I _ 
pleaſe. It is recorded of my worthy progenitor, © 


whoſe bufineſs was that of an Anchor-ſmith, that 
f en regularly every afternoon to the ſound of 
5 orkmen's hammers: and of ſuch peculiar tex- 
ture was the drum of his ear, that if at any time 

his men were diſpoſed to take the advantage of his 
nap, no ſooner did they relax in their induſtry, 
than he began to rouſe himſelf; ſo that fleeping or 

_ waking he kept them to their duty. Many a time 

on a Saint Monday in the afternoon have they in 
vain attempted in the moſt gradual and impereepti- 


ble manner to ſteal off; for no ſooner did the noiſe 


of the hammers deſcend to a certain degree, than 
he diſcovered ſigns of reſtleſſneſs, which as often 
. obliged them to reiterate, and redouble their ſtrokes 


in order to keep him quiet. 


Notwithſtanding he married for love, yu all the 
blandiſhments of that happy period were ſcarcely 
ſufficient to prevent his diſpoſition to a nap after 
dlinner from taking place even during the honey- 


moon. My mother was a notable prudent woman, 


| who to the day of her death reſiſted this propenſity 


in my father; and even went ſo far as once to call 


in a neighbouring apothecary, to argue him out f 


it, as a thing detrimental to his bodily health. 


hut this ſon of Galen, notwithſtanding he quoted 


both Hippocrates and Paracelſus, was ſpeedily re- 
duced to a nonplus, when my father very ſeriouſly 
demanded a reaſon why the whole animal creation, 


' which follows the dictates of nature, ſhould 11 


lie down to fleep immediately after eating a hea 
meal: and I have often heard him affirm, that he 
5 ſhould certainly have obtained the flitch of bacon, if 


my mother had n not unfortunatens put in a word for 
a N the 
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be aſſigned was, becauſe they were brute beaſts. . 
It is currently believed by all our friends and 
neighbours, that I was procreated between ſlee ping 2 
and waking. In proceſs of time, when my father 


the wife of his boſom, it was generally concluded 
I truſt I may be permitted to call it an amuſement) 


judge of futurity! how ſeldom do we know 
the value of the good things of this life till 
they are loft, or till it is too late to enjoy them! 
from that fatal period, my poor father was never 
known to enjoy a fingle nap after dinner. He ſoon 
found to his coſt that that notable diſpoſition, _ 
which had urged his wife to prevent him from ſleep- 
ing, was the very thing even ſuperior to the ſound _ 
of his hammers, that had enabled him ſo to do. 
For the cares of the world abroad, the management 


and ſo forcibly, that he ſoon languiſhed, and followed 
his partner to the grave, leaving me an orphan to the 
care of his ſiſter, Miſs O'Murphy, a maiden aunt, _ 


father's. 

I ſhall paſs over the particulars of the early part 
of my education, and ſhall only mention, that be- 
ing deſtined for a learned profeſſion, I had the ho- 
nour to ſpend ſome time at a celebrated univerſity ; 
where I. remember to have been particularly de- 
lighted with the lectures of a famous philoſopher 
and phyſiologiſt, who pronounced ſleep to be the 
natural fate of man, and that every exertion of his 
- faculties, whether mental, or corporeal, was a vio- 
lence done to nature. Wonder not, if I add with 
the poet, . ſeven years did J ſleep, and then loft my 
degrees.” Nay, I have ever wiſhed that 1 had 


5 ritane, SE 


the 3 by declaring, „that ike —_ obo to. re 


had the misfortune to looſe that excellent woman 


that nothing, but the proſpect of an uninterrupted  _ : 
enjoyment of his favourite amuſement (and negatively 


would ſupport him Upon the melancholy occafion— | Pe 
ſhort-ſighted mortals! how little are we able to 


of the family at home, came upon him ſo rapidly I, 


$ of a 2 in every reſpect the reverſe of 92 Þ 8 


been born amongſt that ancient ſect of the Sama- OLD 


* 
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_ ritans, the Doſitheans, who, amongſt other tenets, 
maintained, and reſolved, that in whatever poſture 
a perſon was found on the Sabbath-day in the 
morning, he ought to continue in the ſame the 


whole day without alteration. Happy would it be 
for ſome, I will not ſay all, the members of your 
univerſity, if they would adopt the principles of the 


Doſitheans. 1 5 | 
But 1 fear I am ſleeping too long; I will there- 
fore haſten to conclude with this piece of advice.— 


I you wiſh to thrive, Mr. Loiterer, and to live to 


a good old age, I will take upon me to ſay it is 


25 abſolutely neceſſary, that you ſhould continue in 


the practice of breaking your reſolution; and I 
hope it will not be long, before you will at leaſt 
entertain your readers with a ſecond nap after 


dinner ; till when J ſhall remain, with all due re- 


ſpect (firlt ſoftening a little the harſnneſs of Philip 
3 1 Vour very humble ſervant, 


P PHILO MORPHEUS. 


Be No. XVII. SaTuzDar, Mar 23, 1789. 


las far entum pejor avis tulit 
Nos neguiores Bk: 


— Hon. 

j Tur ſhameful degeneracy of modern times, and 
the viſible ſuperiority of preceding ones, in point 
of almoſt every moral excellence, has been in all 
ages, and ſtill continues to be a favourite topic for 
declamation. To conſider and (if 1 am able) to 
_ refute the truth of ſo mortifying an imputation, is 
the defign of my. preſent paper; and though 1 
_ ſhould prove unſucceſsful, yet any attempt to vin- 

_ dicate the honour of the preſent age, muſt ſurely 
be entitled to its pardon, if not its approbation. 
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There ae is no one, 1 ia can be ſo pre- 


ö judiced in favour of antiquity, as to wiſh that 


mankind were ſtill buried in their firſt ignorance 
and barbarity. Eyery. breaft muſt naturally revolt 


from ſuch an idea ſince. we are indebted to re- 


- finement not only for all the pleaſures, but molt 


of the comforts of life. By this we have lefſened 
the horrors of war, and improved the arts of peace; 


; from this we derive all the endearing ties of ſociety ; "JG 
and to this ultimately we may trace the benefits 
of civil juriſdiction. That refinement however maß, 
be carried to too great an excels, and degenerate 
into folly and effeminacy, I do not pretent to deny; 


but that ſuch is already the caſe, I cannot poſſibly 


allow; and hope that my readers, after the pe- 


ruſal of the following Pages, will be of the ſame | : 


| opinion. | 


And for the more eaſily 3 my defi ion, 


1 mall ſeparately conſider every article of which - 


we are accuſed : the firſt of which is the almoſt 
univerſal depravity of modern times with reſpect to. 


the extenſive and ſhameful influence of gold. There 
was a time, ſay theſe fautores veterum, when merit 
alone was regarded as deſerving of reward; when 


genius alone obtained reſpect ; and the firſt offices 


wWoere filled only by thoſe, whoſe virtues and abili- 
ties entitled them to ſuch exalted fituations : but 


riches are now equally the path to public honours ; 
and whoever is able to gratify the avarice of the 
mercenary crowd, is by them preferred (though 
without character, or even neceſſary qualifications) 


to the claims of ſuperior, though often upprote cte 4 . 5 


genius. | 
It muſt be confelied: that this ton appears ö 
ſo juſt, that to deny the truth of it might argue a 


mind prejudiced againſt conviction: that it is how- 


ever a diſcredit to us, will admit of ſome doubt; and, 


I truſt, we ſhall find, on a clearer conſideration, that 

ſo far from having degenerated from our anceſtors in 
this particular, we muſt, on the caterers be allowed 5 
to RAE improved on them. | FI | 


ne 


5 That men of genius, and merit, a ſhould. 
maintain the excluſive poſſeſſion of all high poſts and 


powers, is a ſyſtem which apparently carries with it 


IS a great deal of propriety, and in the theory feems to 


be founded on equity and reaſon ; when, however, 


'  redueedts practice will be found very inconſiſtent with 


both. For that all the honours of the world ſhould 
be partially confined to fo ſmall a portion of its inha- 
bitants, is an act of injuſtice, which no ſuperiority 


pf talents can warrant. Surely, therefore, it muſt 
be matter of triumph to ns, that we have cauſed a 


more equal diſtribution of them, and opened a way 


to preferment for thoſe whom the trifling deficiency” 


of abilities and merit alone have hitherto: excluded 
from the participation of thoſe rights, which were 
undoubtedly deſigned by nature as common to all. 
To add any thing more on this head would be ſuper- 


0 fluous, I ſhall therefore proceed to the ſecond charge, 


which is laid againſt us, namely, the luxury and ex- 
travagynce of 'the ge.. 
And here, though I again acknowledge that the 
aſſertion is true, I mult at the ſame time aver, that 
dur expences can by no means be objected to us as 
daiſgraceful, or unreaſonable z for ſurely to circulate 
_ riches not only implies a proper contempt for them, 
but diſplays alſo a benevolent and generous diſpoſi- 
tion: befides, if a perſon is deficient in every qualiſi- 
cation, which characteriſes a great, or a good man, 
is it not natural that he ſhould endeavour to purchaſe, 
by an elegant profaſion of wealth, that honour and 
reſpect which he can no other way procure? and is 
it not equally . reaſonable he ſhould obtain it. It 
is true, we frequently hear of whole fortunes ex- 
pended in one ſingle entertainment, eſtates laviſhed 


on an equipage, and even ſeveral acres of god land 
converted into a pair of buckles; but then we ſee 


few inſtances of that abſurd extravagance, which our 


_ anceſtors diſplayed in founding hoſpitals, endowing - 
Colleges, rebuilding churches, and other wanton ex- 


pences of the ſame nature; ſo that if we are in ſome 
CO EE EE, 
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| 1 more profuſe thaw they v. in others we * 


are much more @conamical.. 


Nor are the conſequences of this extravagance fo 8 
fatal or important, as ſome would wiſh us to imagine. 
For to ſo high a pitch of improvement are we nor 
6 arrived, ſo fortunate are we in our reſources, and ſo 
happy in our diſpoſitions, that rujn has no more effect 

on us, and cauſes no more alteration in our manner 

of living, than if nothing at all had happened. Thus 
we continually ſee wok. whom we know to have 
run through every ſhilling, whirling round in the ſame 8 


cirele of diſſipation and extravagance, as when they 

were the lords of thouſands, and ruſhing into new 
expences with as much ſpirit and profuſeneſs, as if 
they had any means to ſupport them. — To be ſure 
all are not ſo ſucceſsful in this particular as we could 


wiſh : but few can be ſaid to outlive their pleaſures; 


for by the time they have diſſipated their fortunes, 
they generally contrive to ruin their health; and 
thus by ingeniouſly making both ends meet, cloſe : 

their and their veal exiſtence at the ſame peri- 


- a Th however, both theſe means ſhould fail; if 
they find it inconvenient to live ſplendidly upon no- 
thing, and that their conſtitution is too ſtubborn for 
their perſevering attempts to deſtroy it ſo ſoon as 
they expected, a piſtol preſents itſelf as the ſureſt 
remedy; and thus by a happy manceuvre they go out 
of the world in as faſhionable a manner, and with as 


much eclat, as they have lived in it, 


I ̃ he preſent neglect of ſocial and moral N is Y - 
| the third article of which we are accuſed. To ſur- 
mount difficulties, which may impede the human 

mind in its career of glory, or confine it within li- 

mits too narrow for its \ exalted nature, has even been 

conſidered as an object of the utmoſt importance 
and for this purpoſe the ſubjection of the paſſions has 
been ſtrongly recommended in the precepts of the 
moraliſt, and en forced by the example of the philoſo- 
pher. Nor can the neceſſity of this conqueſt be in 
the leaſt doubted of by any one, who has the moſt _ 
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for how many examples will he there find of heroes, 
ſtateſmen, and kings, who have falled of ſucceſs in 
the wiſeſt and moſt noble deſigns through the deſtruc- 
tive" impulſes of avarice, luſt, or am ition. It i 
not however my intention to infer from this, that che 
Preſent age can boaſt any great dominion over their 
paſſions very different, I believe, is the caſe: but 
though we are in this point no bettet than preceding 
generations; yet we may be proud of having re- 
moved ſome obſtacles, which clogged the wheels of 
_ pleaſure, and rendered its courſe ſrequently unplea- 
| fant and imperfect. I allude to the conqueſt of our 
feelings, which, inftead of being branded with the 
ignominious title of a neglect of ſocial and moral 
duties, ſhould doubtleſs be conſidered as the moſt im- 
portant, and glorious improvement this age has pro- 
duuced. For how many young men, after ſetting out 
with the moſt promiſing expectations of ſucceſs, have 
been reſtrained in the career of diſſipation by the ad- 
monitions of a parent, the advice of a friend, the 
complaints of a family, or the reproaches of conſci- 
ence. To render ineffectual, therefore, impediments 
fo hoſtile to true pleaſure, to triumph over the ties of 
_ friendſhip, conſanguinity and honour, is certainly 
noble; and to be ſo far ſuperior to all narrow feelings 
as deliberately to betray our friend, and intereſtedly co 
barter the happineſs of our cluldren, doubtleſs de- 
mands univerſal applauſe and admiration?n?n! 
3 I here is another accuſation laid to our charge, to 
wich, though T cannot ſay it is of any very material 
F.. conſequences, I ſhall give ſome attention. We are 
fo degenerated, is the common exclamation of theſe 
malecontents, in perſonal ſtrength and ſtature. Poets 
indeed have ever indulged this fancy, and have claimed 
a privilege of I:Fening the perſons of mankind in a 
maoſt extraordinary degree: nay, if we were inclitit 
to credit the aſſertions of the Greek of Roman pd 
33 in this particular, and form a calculation by the fur - 
Priſing accounts which they relate of the great dim. 
1 of mankind; what prodigious ſtrength muſt 
5 q ____ the Antediluvians have enjoyed; and if we allow 
Ee | | | 505 | | them 
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mine; that they are not in every faculty of the body, 


any one, who is able to wield a ſtone as far as Ajax 


two centuries ago, they make up for this deficiency 


other perfection. They have now, thank Heaven! 


Having thus ſtated, and I hope ſatisfactorily an- 


of charms, which appear in every part of this king- 


can the treaſures of the mineral and vegetable world 


them a us proportion of perſon, what jolly, gioat- 1 
tic fellows muſt. they have been ! Stonehenge would 
be ſcarcely mile-ſtones to the patriarchs of Homer, 
or even brick-bats to thoſe of Virgil, —Such accounts 
| however mult be confidered merely as poetical fiftions 

 —whether in general mankind are inferior in fize to 
their anceſtors, or not, I cannot pretend to deter- 


Lean poſitively affirm—for if we cannot produce 


did, we can boaſt of a cotemporary, who will make 
but a ſingle meal of it; and though the young men 
of this century may be a foot ſhorter than thoſe of 


by the rapid progreſs with which they acquire every 


got rid of that baſhfulneſs, that embarraſſing diffi- 
dence, which uſed to trouble the young gentlemen 
of former times; and, in ſhort, are as much men at 
eighteen as their grandſires were at cight-and. thirty. 


ſwered the objections of the miſanthrope, I ſhall beg 
leave to point out one excellence, in which we have 
doubtleſs an amazing ſuperiority, and w hich I never 

| heard denied but by one perſon, and it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that he was a diſappointed lover. I mean the 
ri beauty of our fair ſex.— Let the ancients 
boaſt of their Helens and Cleopatras; let our poets 
celebrate the ir Delias and their Chloes; but they can 
give us but an imperfect idea of the bright aſſemblage 


dom age and deformity, thoſe bugbears to our great 
aunts, and grand mothers, have been juitly baniſhed 
the land; — it is as uncommon to meet a woman 
Who is not conſpicuous for ſome beauty, as a man, 
who does not admire it. If nature has denied a fine 
complexion, art immediately ſupplies the defect: and 


be employed in a better manner, thau in adorning 
the ſaireſt part of the human creation? I know that 
tome look on this Keoeptic on ia a more ſerious light: 


JOE : 


g_— 
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but they fhould remember it is a deception deſigned to 
pleaſe; and every attempt to pleaſe is ſurely pleaſing in 
_ itſelf—nay, though it ſhould be attributed to malice; 
it is a malice which, I believe, all will allow pardon- 
able, eſpecially when they reflect, that without the 
malicious deſigns of a pretty face, how dull and in- 
_ ſapportable Hfe would ben! on ne 
On the whole, therefore, if refinement, in addi- 
tion to the other advantages we derive from it, has 
opened a new path tofhouours for thoſe, whom 3e 
injuſtice of our anceſtors excluded from them; if it 
has taught us to live elegantly, while our fortune 
_ laſts, and faſhionably, when it is gone; if it has re- 
moved every bar to happineſs; if it has matured the 
manhood of our beaux, and improved the beauty of 
our belles; we certainly cannot without injuſtice he 
termed degenerate : and though we may be induced 
to pardon in perſons of an advanced ſtate of life a 
_ fond partiality for an old-faſhioned coat, or a toaſt of * 
their youth ; yet we muſt jullly beſteiy our contempt * 
on thoſe who are continually rating at the degene- 

_ racy,of the times, and profeſs a ſenti neat ſo uthbe- 
ral in 1t&HF, and fo degrading to the hongur of man- 


kind. 818 
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Na tura indulget, ſieriles moriuntur J uvEX AT. 
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V᷑NERa BLE as is the memory of theft fende 


to literature and religion, who have bequeathed 4 
their fortunes. for the ſupport of ſeminaries, where 
the learned may cultivate the one, and defend the 


> other 3 their reſpe@ive foundations ſcem erroneous 


the enjoyment of their donations perpetual, and by 


* a comfortable ſabliſtence, . enables the pſſeſſors of 
VV . thein 


— 
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P egy = es and unanimating repoſe. 


6 lecond, its effect on the habits of men, 


comprehenſive knowledge; but when we conſider, 


byability, comparatively ſmall, 


| neſs 


their liberality to repoſe from youth to age, in a torpl 


The objectors uſually look on this matter in two 
boints of view; in the firſt place, they conſider the - 
| influence this perpetuity has on the learning; in th e 


On the firſtpart of this ſubject, they urge chat men 
are accuſtomed, the moment they are put in poſſeſſin 
of a fellowſhip, to look upon their fortunes, if not 
already made, at leaſt in proſpect ſecure. "They 
conceive themſelves certain of preferment in a len gti! 
of time, and they know themſelves ſure of ſubſiſt-. 
ence till that preferment takes place. One of the 
furſt incitements to induſtry, the apprehenſion of 
want, is removed; and unleſs their minds have a 
; irong natural propenſity to literature, they ſoon ne- 
glect ſtudies, in the purſuit of which they are not 
prompted by emulation, or animated by hopes of re- 
Ward; if indeed, their learning could prevail on their _ 

ſeniors to marry, or if by purſuing ſcience, they 
could acquire the art of conveying a fit of the gout _ 
to an old incumbent, their exertions would be of fer- #7 
vice to them, and 1iding their Pegaſus with a ſpur, 
they would doubtleſs be able to make greater excurſi- | 
ons in the regions of literary deſert than they now do. 
Though many particular inſtances may be adduced 
in oppoſition to theſe remarks, the general tenor of 
them will, 1 fear, be found true. There certainly 
have been, and there as certainly are, fellows of col- 


leges poſſeſſed of the profoundeſt learning, and moſt = 


that every gentleman of this rank has had a liberal 
education, and that learning is his profeſſion, we 

* ſhall find the number of thoſe who have made them- 
ſelves remarkable for erudition, or aces ag | 


On the ſecond part of this ſubjeA it has enn re- = 
marked, that thoſe who are fac removed from ſocial 

4 enjoyments, ſoon forget ſocial habits; without ac- _ 
quaintance with the world, men quickly relax into 
$ the ede of vulgar, or Rifſen | into the uncouth- + 
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| : nel of formal manners; their flcek: of ideas too, re- | 
pPlwKubniſhed by no new objects, ſoon becomes exhauſted, 
and having nothing to demand their attention they 


ſink into drowſy ſtupidity. Others there are, who 
having too much activity not to think at all, and yet 
not ſenſe enough to think properly, acquire from a 
gloomy and contracted ſituation, gloomy and con- 
tracted ideas; unhappy in themſelves, they ſee every 
object with a jaundiced eye, they judge of manners 


tom thoſe they obſerve within the precincts of a com- 
mon room, and form their eſtimation of the n 
| from the appearance of a college. 


The jultice of theſe objections is too r to Be 
"Jed: reſtrained from the blandiſhments of female 
| ſociety, and cut off from every ſpecies of domeſtic 
| enjoy ment, with nothing to captivate the affections, 


with nothing to enlarge the ſoul, apathy ſucceeds to 
feeling; the glow of imagination, and the flame of 
ardour ſubſide, the ſweets of friendſhip, and the 
_-. {mules of love are unknown, the heart defended from 


all warm emotions becomes frozen, and the man who 
| has devoted his youth to inactise ſolitude, too fre- 
quently fads ſpleen and miſantlicopy the compani- 
ons of his age. A college exittence, like a ſmall 
giece of ſtagnate water, though it may be defended 
from the agitation of tempells, ſeldom experiences 
the pleating influence of the breeze; braſhel by no 


winds,  exhilerated | by no ſtream, it ſoon becomes uns 


| pleaſant, and noxious 3 whilſt the current of àn ac- 
tive life, though ſometimes rufiled by ſtorms, is enli- 


vened by its own motion, and diffuſes health and plea- 
ſure to all within its influence. 


On the other ſide of the aveftion, ; it is certainly 


| hard, that men ſhould loſe a ſubſiſtence at the very © ; 
time of life they ſtand moſt in need of it, and that 


a youth of eaſe ſhould be ſucceeded: by an age of la- 


| hour. But let men rely on their talents, and exert © ** 


| themſelves ; let their youth be of labour, and their . 
age will be of eaſe ; let them know that they muſt not 


tttruſt to ſinecures file ſupport, and they ſoon will not - 4 
3 aut. their: alan; ; and if it ſhould ometimes we 


pen, 


3 
_ 
"A 
_ 
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pen, * merit mirecommended. ſhould be getunte 


of patronage, and learned aſſiduit i ſhould not meet 
be diſregarded iu 


c with reward, the - RT evil ſhoul 
the general good. 


have been induced to enter on this inveſtigation . 
by the following letters, which clearly tend to eſla- 
bliſh the impropriety of perpetual fellowſhips, for 


however the writers differ in their diſpoſitions, though 


the lame path bas led one of them to miſery, the 


other to a negative kind of happineſs; they ſeem 
perfectly to agree in being uſeleſs to ſociety, and in 
the want of praiſe- u orthy acquirements But let my 


correſpondents ſpeak for themſclves. 


2 the Loirearn. 


1 Max, 5 


FOR ſo T ſuppoſe you are, FELY your Gy 
to mirth ; I have obſerved moſt of your papers have 
been written with an air of cheerfulneſs, and that 
one part of your defign has been to make your read- 
ers laugh, but as there can be nothing more weak 
khan intentions öf this kind, I take up my pes to PR 


fend you fome advice and int ruction. 


1 am, Sir, lay- fellow of a college, and have. en · 


oO 


oped my fellowſhip: full thirty years, negle& not 
therefore my admonitions, as I muſt in fo long a time 


bare become thoroughly acquainted with mankind ; 


the world has been my chief ſtudy, and I have nnd 5 
out by proofs as evident as the ſun, that it is a world 


of care and yiFainy ; Sir, there is no honeſty among 


the men, there is no love among the women, my 
bed-maker is, T am convinced, a fad rogue, and my 
handreſs Rab proved herſelf an arrant jilt. What 


cauſe then can there be for mirth in this ſcene: of mi- 


ſery, and guilt ? there is nothing proves: a man's folly 
ſo much as ſeeing him with a ſmile ae his Fountoy 


- nance. 
As 1 think you are Shed in error, I ſend you 


the: reſult of my thoughts on this ſubject; and 33 


you * a rain of ſenſe, you mult perceive the juſ- 
| 55 | . tice 


* 2 5 . 1 
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tice of my reaſoning; in future, Sir, wear a more 
fſerious aſpect, ſet the miſery of their conditions be- 
fore the eyes of your readers, and repreſent. the world, 
as it really is, the ſcene of unſocial diſcontent, and 
unalleviated woe as you follow or neglect the admo- 
nitions, you mult expect the praiſe, or cenſure of, 
+. +. Your experienced adviſer, 


DisMAL SOUR-CRO! 
To the. Lor rz. 


3. 
— * 


| * 


ein; FI 
Fou ſeem to encourage corteſpondents, I hope 
therefore you will have no objectien to receive my 
communications, and do not let it excite your vanity 
to hear, that I approve of your work, eſpecially of 

| thoſe papers which you have dedicated to the con- 
cerns of Oxford; you cannot employ too many on 
ſubjects of ſo intereſting a nature, and indeed | won- 


55 OY der very much that you have not yet celebrated the 


pleaſures of a college life from this omiſſon, I am 
inclimed to think, that you are ſome young man who 
baue never been acquainted with the delights of a2 
good fellowſhip. Believe me; Sir, you have a great 


| deal of pleaſure to come, if you acquire one, and 1 


will endeavour to convinee you of it. | 


My father was (and I am not aſhamed to own it) 
2 ſmall tradeſman in a weſtern borou gh. "Ri dos 


intention to have brought me up to his own buſineſs, 


and I was ſent, for a few years previous to entering 
on my apprenticeſhip, to our free-ſchool, but my 
father having obliged a great man at an election, ob- 
tained from him a promiſe of providing for mein a 
genteel and handfome manner. This promic ſeemed 
for a long while forgotten, - till at laſt (juſt as the” 
report of a new election began to circulate (I was 
removed from ſchool, where I had continued in an- 
ious expectation till my eighteenth year, and ſent to 
take polſſeſſion of an advantageous ſcholarſhip, which 
the intereſt of our member had procured for me in this 
„„ 1 =: The: 
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, fhould come to Oxford, were-not diſappointed at my 
arrival conſidered myſelf as a gentleman, and 
thus naturally felt a partiality for the plagee, which 
had raiſed. me to ſo flattering a ſituation; I made 
ſome friends, and loved conviviality, though [ always 0 
took care to live within the bounds of my little in- 
come. What however afforded me the greateſt plea- 
ſure was, that I found it was not impoſſible to go 
through the uniyverſity, without much {tudy and ap- 
| plication, amuſements for which I had ever enter- 
_ tained but little taſte. Thus, my life paſſed on very 
pleaſantly, and though I frequently heard ſome of 
my companions complaining of the ſameneſs, the 
bore of a college exiſtence, yet F always thought 


to riſe every morning at an early hour to attend cha- 
pel, was more agreeable than to ſweep out. he. ſhop + 


at a much earlier one. 


which was centered in a fellowſliip, and found my- 


before been; in addition to which comforts, there 
| was a great deal of good eating and drinking going 
forward, and a ſet of jolly companions in the com- 
| mon room. Can it therefore be ſurpriſing that my 
| happineſs encreaſed with my fellowſhip, when rack 
were the comforts, ſuch the ns Haar eures 


that attended it. | 
It is now upwards of twenty years Hines 1 hare 


as rich as I defire to be. I remember how yeſter- 
day paſſed, T know to-day will paſs in the ſame man- 


The hope s I had anticipated of. Appeals TAY 1 . 


that to liſten to lectures, even invitd Miner vd, was ö 
more tolerable, than to watch behind a ater: Land 


In length of time, by a "REY though certain 1 
ceeſſion, I attained the height of my ambition, 


ſelf poſſeſſed of a perpetual independence without : 
any ſingle thing to do for it, my time was my own, 
and I might be (if poſſible) more lazy than I had 


igered: myſelf, if not the happieſt, the richeſt 
man alive, at leaſt as happy as I ever expected, and 


ner, and look forward to the morrow, with the-plea= 5 
ſing expectation that a ſimilar ſcene will ſucceed, life 


| * in an „ dave tl and _ 8275 5 ER 
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is marked only by the celebration of a gaudy,” or the 
return of a college election - ſome people indeed de- 
dClaim againſt the confinement of a univerſity life; and 
wonder how I can ſupport, with ſeeming content, 

ſo continual a reſidence; but lord, Sir, what hard- 


ſhip is there in living at home, for in that light 1 
cConſider my (college) when ſurrounded with friends, 


and gratiſied with every pleaſure I can deſire, eſpeci- 
ally when J have no where elſe to go. Adieu, Sir, 


and after wiſhing you ſucceſs with your work, which 


| 1 ſuppoſe you now think the beſt wiſh I can make 


"a you, I ſhall conclude with wiſhing you, what you 


will hereafter eſteem a much more preferable thing 

ua ee 
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* 


 ZAMONGST the many diflicultics which foreigners 
experience in attaining any tolerable proficiency in 
tbe Engliſh language, nothing cauſes them ſo much 


trouble and embarraſſment as the diverſity.of ſenſes 


deſeribing. 


in which the very ſame words are variouſly uſed, ar, 
cording to the ſex or age, the rank or „ 1 
the ſpeaker.— They complain that the fertility of : 
our invention, and the ſeverity of their labour are ne 
ver at an end, that we not only continually coin new 
words, but affix (o different a meaning to, manꝶ of 
our old ones, that they are for ever led wntoa the 7 
groſſeſt errors-reſpeQing the perſon or things wWe are 


Nor will this accuſation be, found altogether 
groundleſs. For as we have more originality of ge- 
ghius, and lie leſs under the reſtraint of forms and 5 

KLaſhions, than our neighbours on the continent and 

1 . | a8. 
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: Ao of ſpeech, as well as freedom af! 8 8 
are the birth-right of an Engliſhman, no wonder if 


we ſometimes claim the right of ſelecting our own 


words, as well as regulating our own conduct, and 
think ourſelves entitled to ſpeak not only what but 


how we pleaſe. — Certain it is, that the various orders 


into which this kingdom is divided, ſeem to poſſeſs _ 
a very different vocabulary, and that many of thoſe. 


words which are molt current in ordinary converſation, 


undergo a wonderful change, and are to be underſtood 
in a manner totally different, as they are uſed by the 
grave or the gay, the purſuers of pleaſure, or the 


_ amaſlers of wealth. To exemplify—the words good 


and great, are underſtood by many as epithets appli- PE. 
cable to thoſe only, who have rendered themſelves. 


eminent for their virtue or their learning. Yet a ci- 


tizen of London, who has long been taught to look © 


on the art of acquiring riches as the only proof of 


parts, and their poſſeſſion the only reward of excel- 
lence, naturally confers his reſpe& and eſteem on his 


_ acquaintance in exact proportion to the idea he has. 


entertained of their circumſtances. He therefore 
tells you tbat his neighbour Peter Pinch, the Pawn 
Broker, is a good man, becauſe he knows bim to be 
worth ten thouſand pounds more than himſelf; but 
be reſerves the epithet great for his friend Simon 
Soapſuds, whofe word would go upon change for 
| three ſcore thouſand pounds any day in the week. — 
And let not the gay world pride themſelves on their 
ſuppoſed ſuperiority in this reſpect, for I have known 


ſeveral men of it, who have been more indebted for 


their reputation to the riſibility of theirmuſcles, than 


the brilliancy of their imagination, and have been 
told there are many young men of Hpirit to be found, 
at the other end of the town, who have never per- 
formed one ſingle action which could entitle them to 
that character, except making a riot at the play- 
houſe, and throwing a few modeſt women into fits. 
Lor are our fair friends in the leaſt behind us in 
this art of pervertiag our language; they are on the 


5 * ( probably from: a "_ habit of talking) 


| daher ; 


* 
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FL 5 We better proficients than ourſelves. —Should a- 0 
| beautiful and accompliſhed! girl, in the bloom e 
eighteen, make over her perſon for life, to a-battered. 
| rake of family and fortune, with no good quality on 
| earth to recommend him, and old enough to be her 
father; her female friends woule not helitate to pro- 
nounce her wwell-married. And ſhould the ſame young 
woman think proper to refuſe ſuch an advanta 2 _ 
offer, and afterwards throw herſelf into the arms of 
ſome deſerving young fellow of ſmall fornine) to. 
whom ſhe had been long attached; the ſame impar- 
tial judges would inſtantly pronounce her ruined. 
TPuhus too, if the moſt amiable of her ſex ſhould be 
once betrayed, by the unguarded openneſs of her 
diſpoſition, and the villainy of her ſeducer; the epi- 
tthets of abandoned and vicious, are liberally beſtowed 
on her by thoſe of her on ſex, who from want of 
feeling, or want of beauty, have eſcaped the ſane 
fate; while the molt termigant pupil of Nantippess 
| ſchool, -may ruin her huſband by her extravagance, 


or break his heart by her ill temper, and yet enjoy 


the title of a viriuous woman. Ingenious, however, 
as theſe miſnomers may appear, I am not certain that 
the merit of their inventors is not greatly outdone by 
many young men in this univerſity, to whoſe unre- 
mitted induſtry and fertile genius the Engliſh lan- 


guage owes much of its preſent copinuſneſs and ſores: 


and | would recommend it to the confideration of the 
Learned, whether it would not be highly expedient 
to draw up a vocabulary, which might comprehend 
all ſuch words and fentenees, as have been invented 
within theſe laſt ten years, and are now current at this 

1 13 ; giving, at the ſame time, their trus 


etymo - 
y and moſt received ſignifieation.— uch a work 
might make no improper appendix to the Oxford 


guide, and would be extremely uſeful, not onlyto. 
freſhmen, at their firit entrance, dut to 1 of their 
relations, friends, and acquaintance, | who occafionally. 
- favour them with their company during their reſidence 


here; and who for want of ſuch information, ſome- 
— times . it * Giloult- to underſtand each other. 


—To . 


— — TY 
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—To recapitulate all the various modes of . pn 
our actions or paſſions, which our own ingenuity tt | 


introduced, and which cuſtom has reconciled us to, 


would be entering into a field much too large for: the 


Loiterer; I, cannot however avoid mentioning: one, 


and which I have ba n led to take notice of, from a 


converſation, which paſſed not many weeks ago, be · 
tween an acquaintance of mine, a country neighbour - 

of his (who was come to ſee the univerſity) and my- 
ſelf.— The country gentleman, amongſt a variety of 

other impertinent queſtions, made many fooliſh in- 
quiries after a near relation of his, who was not then 
in Oxford; ſuch as —liow he ſpent his time? what 

progreſs he made in his. ſtudies? and what was his 

character in the college ?—with other trifling parti- 

culars of the ſame ſort; moſt of which, my friend, 
very properly, thought undeſerving any reply; and, 
therefore, only ſaid in general, that he need be un- 
der no concern about him, for that he ztraineclon a- 
mouſly well, and would ſoon be a very daſhing man... 
An expreſſion which, though to me it was perfectly 
familiar, I ſaw plainly conveyed no fort of idea to 
the perſon to whom it was addreſſed. He made no 


effort, however, to obtain an explanation (poſſibly 1 


afraid to expoſe his ignorance) and cooly ſaid, he 


was happy to hear ſo goad an account, as it would 
give great pleaſure to his family and friends, Who 


had formed very ſanguine expectations of his doing 


well. How far theſe their expectations are likely to : 


be. anſwered, it is not my buſineſs to inquire, and I 
ſhall only obſerve, that all his relations and friends 


| will ſoon be enabled to form a very compleat idea of 
à Daſbing Man, the moment they inſpect his next 
quarter's bills. During the above converſation, 1 


was indeed once half .inclined to have given the gen- 


tleman ſome little inſight into the character of the 


on alluded. to, and was checked in the attempt 


only by recollecting the difficulty. of ſucceeding. To. 
do juſtice: indeed to all the-various qualifications. and 
acquirements which go to forming this diſtinguiſhed. * 


appellatio n. ag hich (ko EINE — of.arith- 
8 ci 
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meticians) may not be improperly called the aliguot 
parts of a Daſhing Man, I well know muſt bea work 
of ingenuity, labour, and time. Nor was I certain 
that all three would not be thrown away on ane, 
whoſe ideas were ſo exceedingly vulgar and lom, that 
it would have been hardly poſſible to have put any 
 genteel or liberal notions into his head. I therefore 
left him in the ſame. barbarous ſtate of ignorance 
in which I found him, and returned to my rooms, 
with that pleaſing ſelf-complacency, which always 
_ ariſes in the minds, even of the molt diffident, from 
the contemplation of their own ſuperiority over thoſe 
wbom they have been converſing with. LI could not, 
however, on reflection, be quite ſatisfied that I had 
done my duty, either as an eſſayiſt or a man, in 
having neglected an opportunity of increafing-the 
knowledge, and enligthening the underſtanding of an 
honeſt man, whoſe greateſt fault after all, was, per- 
baps, not having been ſo well brought up as myſelf. 
I therefore determined to introduce this ſubject in 
my paper; in order to give thoſe gentlemen 2 | 
have not enjoyed the advantages of a learned educa» 
tion) ſome idea of what they are to underſtand, 
when they hear that their ſons, nephews, and couſins 
gat Oxford are very Daſbing Men And 1 am the 
more inclined to offer them my aſſiſtance, as I know 
not any other quarter from whence they can obtain 
_ a ſatisfaRory illuſtration of this ſubject. Dr. John- 
fon, indeed, with his uſual accuracy, gives three 
different meanings to the verb D He tells us 
Tat it ſignifies, firſt, to fly off the ſurface. Se 
cCondly, to fly in flaſhes with a loud noife, —Phirdly, 
to ruth through water, ſo as to make it fly. Not 
one of theſe ſignifications, however, though partially: 
applicable, are by any means, comprehenſive enough 
to take in the various actions, which that verb is at 
preſent uſed to expreſs. It is true indeed, that; 
14 Daſting Men do ſometimet Ay f the ſurface, and ] 
through waier fo as to make it y; particularly when 
they are overturned in phætons, or their horſes tum 
dle into ditches: inſtead of clearing them. Vet itis 
n RT e equally ; 
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1 equally true, that there are many other rs tes, 
1 without which they will in vain pretend to that cha- 
kacter: for a Daſhing Man mult not only buy horſes 
which he cannot ride, but alſo contract debts which 
be cannot pay.—He muſt be riotous without mirth, 
i boiſterous without courage, and noiſy without wit. - 
le muſt in ſhort, do no one thing, which, by the 
rules of the Univerſity he ought to do; and'(allow- 
gh q agnees being made for human infirmities) as nearly as 
F poſhble every thing which he ought not. ö 
The ſeverity therefore of the 3 by which 


„ 


whoſe endeavours are crowned with compleat ſucceſs, 

and I ſhould truſt, would induce the candid and 
Amade to be lefs ſevere in paſſing judgment on 
thoſe unfortunate young men, w who, notwithſtanding 


been able to attain the object of their wiſhes. When 
J conſider indeed the extreme difficulty with which 
this character is acquired, when I recollect the nu- 


or of money, or of ſome ſuch perverſe accident, 
have been ſuddenly ſtopped in the midſt of their ca- 
reer of glory, 1 have been ſometimes inclined to 
doubt, whether the object when attained is really and 
fairly worth the money, time and trouble, with 
which it is purſued; and whether ſome other means 
might not be ſtruek out, of acquiring fame, leſs 
hazardous in the purſuit, and more certain in the 
poſſeſſion. Every one, I hope, who has done us the 
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polite paper, and that we have never yet ſet them to 


indeed have ever made mention of either, but, with 
the contempt they deſerve: a reputation which we 
ſhould very unwillingly forfeit; and therefore defire 
our readers to remember, that if we now ſeem in 
ſome meaſure to ſanction ſuch old-faſhioned doQrines, 


| by NY the Foy « e to the world, | 
| | | N it Z 


this character can alone be acquired, will ſufficiently -_ 
account for the very limited number of candidates 


their earneſt and unremitting endeavours, have never 


merous liſt of thoſe, who from want of conſtitution, 


honour of taking in our work, will do us the juſtice 
to own, that the Loiterer is a very wwell-bred and 


| fleep by any grave leſſons of morality and virtue, or 
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it is not Gece any idea of their intrinſze merit, but 
merely as the inſtruments by which they may be 
enabled to riſe into notice; it being an eſtabliſhed 


maxim among the beſt caſuiſts, that a goed end may 


ſometimes be obtained by bad means. — We well 
know indeed that obedience to ſuperiors is cowardly: 
Lirreſpect to decency, quizzical—that tutors are not 
to be minded, or tradeſmen paid—that attention is 


| flat—virtue a bore, and learning the devil, Yet we 


itill think they may be tolerated, if uſed for fo lau- 
dable a purpoſe as rendering ourſelves famous: and. 
we hereby recommend ſuch of our readers as are 
dcſirous of making themſelves eminent, to try the 


experiment; and can aſſure them, they will find ſome 


advantages from ſuch a plan, which they are not 
perhaps aware of.— In the firit place, it will have the 


Charm of novelty, confeſſedly one of the greatelt re- 


commendations which any modern ſyſtem can poſſibly _ 


offer. In the fecond place, they will by this means 


be enabled to ſignalize their courage in the molt 


5 diſtinguiſbed manner, for the man who can perſevere 


- courſe of virtue, unhurt by the contagion of ex- 


ample, and unſtaken by the laughter of folly, need 
ſcarcely fear having his ſpirit or reſolution ever after- 


wards called in queſtion.— But the chief merit which 
I ſhall inſiſt on to recommend my propoſal, is, that 


it will render them extremely /rgular, a eireum- 
ſtance highly in its favour, and in which it has greatly 
the advantage over that at preſent purſued, as a 


minute's en e Will convince us. For let a man 
take ever ſo much pains: to ruin ER fortune or his 
health, it is ten to one, but his friend Jack—or Tom 


; —get through both theirs before him, and if not ob- 


tain the victory, at leaſt divide the/prize.—-Whereas,. * 3 


in the purſuance of the ſcheme which L propoſe, 


they will be liable to few ſuch; accidents ; they may 
be ſingular without imitators, aud great without ri- 
vals.— Taking therefore all theſe circumſtances-1 into 


N conlideration, I mait give it as my opinion, that as | | | 


vo honefly is the beft policy, ſo regularity is the beſt cou · 
rages and | would, with thoſc of - * friends, who are 


eager 
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eager to PR their Pirit, and deſirous of CORES called ; 
 Daſhing Men, to remember, that in an age like this, 
eontempt of falſe ſhame is the nobleſt proof of ſpi- 
rit, and that thoſe have: the molt Ku wan dare =. 
be virtuous. : 5 
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— 1 AM not one ey” thoſe men 1 ſend tber commu- - 
nications to the author of a periodical work with any 
ſanguine expectation of making the world either 
much better, or much wiſer than it was before; nor 

do 1, at my time of life, flatter myſelf with. the. 


idea of decking theſe grey hairs with the chaplet of ==, 


literary fame; but a ſubje& which has long engaged 
ny thoughts, and long rouſed my indignation prompts. 
me at this time of day to turn Knight- en in be- 1 
half of a neglected cauſe. | ; 
Amongſt the many alterations which have e attend; | 


ed on modern times, there are douhtleſs many far 


the better; there are ſome roughneſſes poliſhed off, 
and ſome barbariſms ſoftened away. But there is 

one venerable cuſtom abuſed, which could be the ob- 
ject of popular diſlike only becauſe it defended a 
property which all.envied, but which few alone poſ- 
ſeſſed. I allude, Mr. Loiterer, to the little care 


with which hereditary honours are preſerved ; a ne- TY 


glet of which is particularly aſſiſted by, and ohio: 
evident in the indiſcriminate uſe of arms oh all, 

' who can afford to have them painted, enjoy! But a. 
trucc to exclamations. I will endeavour to "a 
1 n paper. that mel, and neon which 1 

5 5 I often. | 
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often * upon parchment, when I am tracing up my 
own family with all its intermarriages, younger chil- 
dren, and en branches, to the reign of Alaric 
the Goth. I ſhall therefore divide my ſubject in the 
following manner. Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to aſcer- 
tain the earlieſt period when arms were aſumed, 
and the merits which entitled a man to bear them 
_ himſelf, and to tranſmit them to his heirs. Second- 
ly, I ſhall mention the time when, and the motives 
why the uſe of arms became more vulgar and pro- 
miſcuous; and laſtly, I will ſtate the folly and injuſtice 
Which diftated-the breach of the former, and the in- 
troduction of the latter euſtom. 
If antiquity can ſanctify forms, the advocates of 
| heraldry need not bluſh in tracing the uſe of arms as 


cearly as the 11th century; and in confefling that they 


were adopted for no meaner purpoſe than to give an 


honourable diſtinction to the Soldiers of Religion, 


and the deliverers of Jeruſalem. The devices which 
they aſſumed were of courſe analagous to the cauſe in 


which they fought ; and we ſhall” find upon. proper 


inquiry, that the rei is the moſt ancient and moſt 


| honourable bearing. In after times when the paſſion 


© for cruſading had ſomewhat abated, and when the 


_ chieftains of Britain fought no longer for Paleſtine, {till 


"there ſubſiſted the original deſire of acquiring military 


diltinctions; and thoſe who beſt diſplayed their va- 
| lour, and their patriotiſm by defencing their country, 
or by invading its enemies, aſſumed by the conſent 


of all fome memorable device. The choice of a ſol- 


dier was naturally fixed on emblems of courage, or 
on ſymbols of battle, and next to the croſs we may 
rank in honor, The points of ſpears, ſhattered ſeymi- 
tars, and bleeding bande; or beaſts of Prey, as Lions, 


= 4 and Tigers. 3 


Such were the ornaments * e our anceflors boxe 


"on their ſhields, their ſur coats, or their helms; and 
lightly as the preſent age may elteem ſuch honours, it 


| ſhould not be forgot that, in a more military one, they 
were of intrinke value, becauſe they were to be 
5 ed ROE _ * deſert 3 and becauſe they 
bs were 
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were won on the fields of Orecy, of Parr, and 0 


| Agineour £5 


The merit of the father: natur Sener e | 
reſpect to his ſon; and the affection of the latter 
would as naturally prompt him to follow the foot- 
ſteps of his fire; to fight by his ſide, to ſhare his 


dangers and his triumphs whilſt alive, and to pre- 
ſerve kis honours aſter he was dead. Thus were arms 


delivered down from father to fon, and what was not 
diſallowed iu the firlt ſtages of deſcent, ſoon became 


the legalinheritance of ſueceeding ones. 


Having thus finiſhed the firft part of my plan, 1 e 
ſhall next mention the æra (and memorable is it in 
the annals of England) when the aſſumption of arm 
became more general, the laws of acquiring them leſs 


ſtrict, and their value of courſe much diminiſhed. 


Accident, or exigence, or perhaps both (for Fo 
wave all political diſquiſitions) removed thez ſceptre _ 
from the ands of James IId, and ſeated a foreigner 


on the throne. William, though bimſelf a ſoldier, 


was nevertheleſs ſurrounded by favourites, who dre v 
both their wealth and their exiſtence from the com- 
mercial ſituation of their native ſwamps; who would 
in vain have ſearched for the merit of honourable an- 
ceſtry ; and had they ſearehed at all, would have 
found them buſy in the looms of Flanders, or in 


draining the fens of Holland, 


We all very ſtoically dcſpile a a merit which we poſs 5 
ſeſs not; yet at the ſame time take infinite pains in 
deſpoiling thoſe who do. To this effect, men, who 


were conſcious of their want of family, ftrenuoufly 


_ endeavoured to leſſen the value of it in the eſtimation 
of the public. Their firſt manceuvre was of courſe,.. 
to confound all cuſtoms which tended to diftinguilh 1 5 
honourable profeſſions and ancient families from oe 


upſtart ſons of trade. In theſe attempts they we 


not a little aſſiſted by the recent changes which had ts 
taken place in onr conſtitution, which had cruſhed. = 
the inordinate power of the Barons, and confirmed : 

a third eſtate in their long-conteſted rights; but this. 


alone would vot have ſceured.them., 1 ſucceſs, 2 . 
5 1 
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| hows that as long as heraldry remained inviolate and 
entire, ſo long in ſpite of wealth and power would 
there be a ſtrong- marked line drawn between the 
gentle and commercial part of the kingdom, To level 
t.ihberefore this obſtruction was their bulinels ; and cir- 
53 cumftances aſſiſted them. Tilts and tournaments 
| = were now no more, and armour was rarely uſed in 
| battles where artillery alone could decide the fortune 
1 of the day. Of courſe there was ſeldom any oppor- 
= © tunity of ſignalizing perſonal courage amidit the re- 
* gularity of ſyſtematic murder. When they put off 
their ſhields and their helmets, they laid aſide alſo 
their plumes, and their devices. What had once been 
the defence of a Monarch in the day of battle, could 
now only be blazoned as an ornament to domeſtic 
equipage. This rendered it an eaſy matter for the 
rich and the indolent to diſplay arms which they had 
no real claim to. 'The merchant and the burgeſs 
who would tremble to purchaſe diſtinion by danger, 
= 4 or to acquire the right of bearing arms as an orna- 
ment at home at the price of having wielded them 
als weapons abroad, could now engrave them on their 
7 Afſideboard, or plaiſter them on their chariot with as 
much compoſure as the firlt peer of the realm. 
5 | Having thus traced the origin, the uſe, and the 
5 3 of heraldry, I ſhall conclude with mentioning 
ſome of the reaſons which make me fo warm an ad- 
__vecate for the ſtricter conſtruction of its laws, and 
= ſo incenſed againſt thoſe who infringe them. 
= hat my private ſentiments are, moſt of my 
„ readers will by this time have pretty well gueſſedq. - 
They will think that I have no ſmall ſhare of family | 
pride. Be it ſo. And I will be free to confeſs that 
Ido think a pedigree of warriors and patriots confer 
truer nobility on their deſcendant than the /word or 
the garter of a ſovereign. | Yes. I would have every 
one who poſſeſſes this nobility make it his firſt, and 
greateſt care to preſerve it inviolate. Don't miſtake. 
me, Mr. Loiterer, J am not an advocate for erecting 
that impolitic and ungenerous barrier between two. 
ES. nks of the fame Kate, which clevates the moſt in- 
— 2 | : famous | 
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Famous individual of the one into a atrivins; — 9 
debaſes the moſt illuſtrious of the other to the leveln 
of a vaſſal. No. I deteſt a cuſtom which pampers 
the vanity of a deſpicable ſenate by the flavery of a 
virtuous commonalty. J deteſt alike the principles 
of an Ttalian Republic, or a Gallic Deſpotiſm. But 
zs a long ſeries of titled anceſtry confer in the opi- 
nion of all ſome honour on their deſcendant; ſo ami 

apt to think that a long ſeries of virtuous ones pro- 
miſe in ſome degree a virtuous offspring. At leaſt if 
the prevalence of blood be not as certain in the hu- 
man ſpecies as it evidently is in many others, I am 
ſure that the conſcious pride of repreſenting an illuſ- 
trious family will often fix the wavering, and confirm 
the weak. The fear of ſhame will produce the ſame 
fruits as the love of praiſe; and many who would 
probably indulge their vices, could they eſcape de- 
_ tection, have been rouſed to a ſenſe of their duty 
through the dread of conſpicuous infamy. For this 

reaſon would I have every innocent diſtinction of fa 
mily carefully preſerved ; it may ſtimulate ſome minds 5 
to virtue, it can deter none from it. 8 

One word more, Mr. Loiterer, and I have Aae 5 

Should this letter be deemed worthy of publication, 


and ſhould it meet the eye of the world, I am not 


ignorant of what the world would ſay. My readers 
will think my remarks ras and my ime. N 


out of date. 


| It will be urged, that I am uſcleſsly , perhaps fool Ja N 
 ifhly employed in defending a cauſe which nobody re- 


Bards, and in celebrating honours which none, eſteem. 


It is this very reproof ? againſt which J lodge my ac- 
cuſation. Why are honours diſregarded ? and why is 
: heraldry delpiled? blame thoſe” who negle& their _ 
own property, full as much as T do thoſe who invade _ 
that of another; and if the preſumption of our 
commonalty is oſten reprehenſible, the inſolence of 
our nobility is ever unpardonable. Why does not 
ſome one of them ſtand forth, who is by rank or 
office entitled to be a guardian f neglected rights 5 
There i i 5 fuch an office extant;? and it nad not very | 


len 'S : 


! ; 


A "87"; . 
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long ſince been excereiſed. Let our. nobles exert 
themſelves, and Engliſh nobility will be genuine. 
Nor do I refuſe their proper praiſe to the . 
cial part of my fellow countrymen ; I kno thei 
worth as individuals, and their value as Britiſh ſub 


jiects. I do not wiſh to deprive them of their rights © 4 
nor would J have them uſurp thoſe of others. Arms. 


are the property of nobility ; too often (Heaven 
| knows) almoſt their only property. Then why de- 
prive them of it? Commeree can afford to be with- 


ES out it; her wealth and her :credit ſtand on ſurer 


e than parchment or plumes. But a man 


who has no other riches than family. pride, ſhould 
not be envied little all. In reſigning: real opu- 


| lence, and of S ourſe real authority to the votaries of 


commerce, he expects from them the reciprocal in- 


dulgence of enjoying fancied N and 
27 . wealth undiſputed. | ho.” 


—m am, dear Sir, your's, &c. 
5 EDMOND ESCUTCHEON, 
E. 


— 


Saresvar, Joxr 20, 1789. 
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5 Qtr my return to | Oxford laſt week. 14 the ab- 


ſence of a few days) I was not a little ſurpriſed aw 


the a toffiſhing alteration, which ſo ſhort a time had 


produced, in the external part at leaſt, of many of 
my acquaintance. So numerous indeed, were the black 
coats, and ſo diſmal the looks of the weavers, that I 
was almoſt led to imagine there muſt be a general 


mwourning. This idea, however, was but ſhort- - 


lived, for on turning my head round to take a re- 

15 troſpective view of theſe gentlemen, I perceived the 

metamorphoſis was not confined to the coat alone 

Ns, and * depredations committed on their back ſront 
e | | ſoon 
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ſoon 6d me, that the melancholy event had 
lately taken place, which twice in a year puts a period 
to the exploits of the adventurers, and the mirth of the 
witty; which deprives the Univerſity of ſome of its 
moſt diſtinguiſhed members, and throws a conſider- 
able damp on the ſpirits of the remainder. For my- 
ſelf, indeed, I have at preſent nothing more to hope 
or fear on this ſubject, and am no otherwiſe intereſt. 
ed in the matter, than as the concern I take in the 
affairs of my Oxford friends obliges me to ſympa- 
thize with them in all their afflictions. f 


It was not, therefore, without the ſincereſt ſor- 


row I learnt, that ſcarce fewer than thirty young 5 
men had ſuffered on this occaſion. Voung men n 
the bloom of life, and in the heyday of their blood, 
cut off from all that renders life agreeable, removed 
from the ſcene of their triumphs, and the witneſſes of 
their glory, and condemned to paſs many years in 
ſolitary cbſcurity and inſipid quiet. To be obliged 
io wear black to thoſe who have been uſually dreſſed 
in brown or blue; to be under the neceſſity of go- 
ing twice in a week to church, to thoſe, who for 
ſome time, have never gone at al, are very ſerious 
mort ĩiſications; but by no means the only oncs to 
which this change in their ſituations will expoſe them. 
For in ſpite of all the fine things which poets, both 
ancient and modern, have ſaid on the charms of ſo- 
litude, and the happineſs of a country life, an im- 
partial examination of the matter will convince us, 
that a dirty village 1s not half ſo good a place to 


lounge in as High-flreet, and that boarding at a 


© farm-houſe is by no means ſo pleaſant as dining at 
the Croſs, the Star, or the Angel. It would alſo 5 
be in vain to deny, that the above-mentioned altera - 
t ion in their manner of living, is often rendered eut- 
ting, by the unkind and cruel behaviour of pa- 
rents and freinds, who. at this time, are but too at... 
to leſſen or entirely diſcontinue the ſmall pittance 
which they have hitherto reluctantly allowed their 
ſons (eſpecially if they have many cther children) 


* an abfurd . * as TOR have e them 
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8 for PER. years at the Univerſity, and have put them 
into a profeſſion, by which they may ſupport them- 

| ſelves; there can be no reaſonable claim to any fur- 
ther afliſtance : not conſidering how very difficult it 

£2 muſt be for young men to live on a curacy of fifty 5 
pounds a year, and a fellowſhip of thirty, who for 
the laſt three years of their lives have found it im- 
| poſſible to exiſt without ſpending three times that 
ſum. The thing, indeed, ſpeaks for itſelf ; but as 


I have ſpent ſome. few years of my life in Oxford, | 


and conſequently know how idle it is ever to argue 
againſt authority, I ſhall not waſte my time, paper, 
and wit, by entering into any remonſtrances with them 
on this ſubject, but ſhall leave them to be puniſhed 
1 by thoſe reproaches, which muſt ariſe in their own 
minds, whenever they rellect on ſuch unnatural con- 


duct; and ſhall content myſelf with devoting. this 


number to thoſe ill-fated young men, whoſe poverty, 
| but nol their will, has induced to engage in ſo unpro- 
fitable and fo unpleaſant a profeſſion. It has, indeed, 
never been my failing to deſert my friends in adverſity, 
and on this occafion, I ſhould ill diſcharge the office 
I have taken on myſelf, as a periodical writer, if I 
neglected to adminiſter every comfort, in my power, 


© 


to my fellow ſtudents when uader ſuch diſtreſſing eir- 


cumitances, | | 
Not that I by any means pledge myſelf to prove 


| their line of life an eligible one: of the impractica- | 
bility of ſuch an attempt, I am fully convinced, 
| which in fact, would be literally endeavouring to 


awaſh the black-a-meor white 3 and ſhall only give a 


few hints with regard to the regulation of their con- 
duct, which, if adopted, will render their fituation 


inſinitely more comfortable. But in order to do 


this, I mutt firſt preſuppoſe certain qualifications and 
powers in the agents, without which data, it will be 
abſolutely impoſſible to go on with my plan; but 
then they are qualifications, which few members of 
this Univerfity are entirely deficient in, aud which 
many poſſeſs in a very eminent and ſuperior degree. 
| For e 1 muſt 7 hep have, during . 
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their ſay at Oxford, taken care to noke Wee N 

tolerable maſters of whiſt, have obtained a compe- 
tent knowledge of cribbaye; and are not-entirely igno- 
rant of piquet and back-gammon. Of the former 
of which games to be ignorant, would be inexcu- 
ſable, and an acquaintance with the latter will be 
_ found extremely convenient when they ſpend a tète- 
a-tete evening with the ſquire of the pariſh ; whoſe - 
good opinion it ought to be their firſt endeavour to 5 
cultivate z as much of the happineſs or miſery of 


their lives muſt, after all, depend on his conduct. 


Nor can this be found a difficult taſk, if to the 
above- mentioned qualifications, - they add alſo an 


extenſive and accurate knowledge in all ſporting mat- 


ters: an acquirement, without which all others will 
_ avail but little; and which J have put laſt in my lift, 
not becauſe I think it of a ſmaller conſequence, but 8 
becauſe its importance ſeems at preſent to be ſo tho- 
roughly underſtood, that to enumerate it, might be 
almoſt deemed foperfiueus. It is indeed, with fincere Dy 
pleaſure, I have long contemplated the earneſt efforts 
of many af our younger members, to introduce a 
_ taſte for ſporting into the Unive erſity, both by pre- 
cept and example; and think I may now fairly con- 
gratulate both it and themſelves on their ſuccels ; for | 
intereſted in the welfare, and zealous for the himour 8 
of Oxford, I cannot but feel highly gratified at the 
reflection, that another ſcience is thus added to the | 
_ circle of thoſe, ' which were formerly taught at this 
place; and muſt ever look with great complacency 


on' thoſe men, who have obligingly been at ſo much 


pains and expence, in order to wipe off the ſtain, 
which our total ignorance in whatever related to 
| Horſes and dogs, lied: ence thrown on our reputation. 


But to return to my ſubject. I will ſuppoſe a 


young man, who has all theſe qualifications in a tole- 
rable degree of perfection, either by the inexorable 
order of his parents, or becauſe he finds himſelf fit 


for nothing elſe, or any other good reaſon, thinks 


proper to take orders, quits with a heavy heart his 
= Oxford ä and ons” to: reſide at a country cu- 
e | | racy z 
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= racy ; ; 1 will alſo imagine him conveyed to the place 

of his abode, together with all his /ive and dead 
ſtock; the latter conſiſting of Dr. Truſler's ſermons, 

1 fiſhing rod, and a gun ; and the former N | 


(all the animals, which an Oxford man is ever poſ- 


5 feſſed of) two or three pointers and . a hunter, 
and a poney: and having brought 
dreaded ſituation, will do my beſt to make it as plea - 


him into this 


ſant as the nature of the thing will admit of. And 
here I am well aware, that it will be objected to me, 
by thoſe who love to make objections, that J have 


mentioned an eſtabliſhment much too large for the 
finances of a curate, eſpecially as there is no ſuch 
thing as lieling in the country. But to this objec- 


tion, however ſpecious, I cannot allow much weight; 


and fancy, if we examine matters impartially, it 


will be found razher plauſible than convincing. For 


if the pointers and ſpaniels do not more than pay 
for their keep, he mult be a bad manager, or a bad 
ſhot. The poney may live in the church- yard; and 
as to the hunter, though it be true that hay and corn 


are dear. commodities, eſpecially when people pay 


| for them as well as buy them; yet if all the good 
acquaintance and good dinners, which a man gets by 


his attendance in the field be fairly eſtimated, I 


know not whether he would not be a gainer at 15 
end of the year. Now were the advantages\arifing 


from-a knowledge of ſporting matters, and an ac- 
quaintance with ſporting men confined to this only ; 


tere would ſcarce need any additional motive to ani- 
mate all thoſe, who are delirous of making credita=- 
ble connextons, to an earneſt and fteady purſuit of 


ſuch valuable a attainments, and the conſtant practice, 


of an amuſement, which blends fo much of the 
. uiile with the dulci. 


But the contrary 18 notoriouſly the fact; No the 
early lucrative pieces of preferment, which are . 


taincd by young men, who have rendered themſelves 
eminent in this way, prove beyond all controverſy, 
| that our country gentlemen are very acute diſtin- 
; Seiner of genius, and very liberal rewarders of me- 
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rit.-- For nothing i is more Sen than a 0d e 


has often brought down a comfortable vicarage, and 


many a bold rider leaped into a ſnug rectory.— Ad- 


mitting, however, that inſtances of this kind but : = 
rarely happen, and that the ſquire of the pariſh has 


it neither in his inclination or power to give a curate 


ſuch ſubſtantial marks of his friendſhip, yet there = 


are numberleſs ways and means, by which, in a 


ſmaller degree, he may teſtify his approbation of the 
dlergynian's conduct. He will not only give him unli- 
mited leave to ſport over his manor, and take care 


there ſhall be a knife and fork always laid for him at bis N 


table; but will occaſionally mount him on ſome young 


| horſe, which he is afraid to ride himſelf, or (if he 


is in an extraordinary generous humour) even make _ 


him a preſent of a reſtive and vicious one, after he _ 


bas broken the necks of two or three © vhipper*s-in. 
Now, conſidering the importance of all theſe ad- 


vantages, I muſt think it a moſt fortunate circum- 


Nance, that every curate has it ſo much in his own 
power to obtain them. For all learned men, who 
have thought, and written on the nature of human 
ſociety, unanimouſly declare, that ſo intimate and 
neceſſary a connection exiſts between every rank and 
condition of men, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 


that neither the lord or the peaſant can, with any = 


degree of truth, ſay to the other, I have no need of 

| thee, and the ark will hold equally good as to the 
connection between the perſonages I before mention- 
ed. For after having enumerated the many different 

ways in which the ſquire may be uſeful to the cu- 


rate; it is but juſtice to own, that there are many 
good offices in the latter's power to perform, which 


will not a little contribute to the caſe, happineſs, 


and comfort of the former. And theſe may (per. | 
haps not improperly) be divided into the negative aua 


the poſitive kind. In the negative kind, I rec} 


the not ſhewing ſymptoms of ſleepineſs at the ler., _ 
of his ſtories; or expreſſing. ſigns of dil liek, 4 


their in probability. The not 3 him when 8 


3 
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he is ; pleaſed to be ina paſſion, and the not nk | 


4. his own ſermons too long. 


As to the preciſe length of the latter, indeed, it 


is not eaſy to ſay any thing with certainty, as .it muſt 
depend on many circumſtances which it is impoſſible 
to foreſee ; ſuch as, the number of charches under 
their care, the heat of the weather, &C. &c. &. 


But I ſhall obſerve, that in general, it is not reckoned 


good manners, to perſev2re more than five minutes 
after the great people begin to nod. With regard 


to the poſitive kind of good offices, by which they 
may. recommend themſelves, they are ſo very numerous. 


and important, that I ſhall not attempt to enumerate 


more than a few of them. T believe, however, that 


the watching three nizhts in a week, during the 


winter, to afliſt the came keeper in taking poachers ; 


the writing a ſong in praiſe of his hounds, and 


S 


abuſing all the other packs in the county; together 
with the merit of ſpending an evening alone at the 
great houſe when the great maſter of it "has no better 
company, will alway s be found very conciliating ſer⸗ 
viees 


Of the neceflity of frm knowledge of cards, on 


theſe occaſions, I have already given my opinion, 
but cannot finiſh this paper without obſerving, that 
I by no means approve of letting the /quire name 


the trump ; nat even if he is the patron of the liv- 


ing, unleſs they have a poſitive promiſe of the next. 
preſentation, and the incumbent is at lealt four-ſcore. 


In ſhort, by a proper application of theſe hints, I 


amm clearly of opinion, a man may find his time paſs 
away not unpleaſant] lv, at the diitance of many miles 
from London or Oxford; and if not rife to riches. 
and eminence, at leaſt og in idleneſs and comfort. 
Dot that I am ftoic enough to deſpiſe, or hypo- 
dodrite enough to affect to deſpiſe, the poſſeſſion af 


dignity, and the enjoyment of opulence; I well 


| know (on the contrary ) that it is better to be a canon 
or prebendary, than a vicar or curate : And ſhould 
the merits of the Loiterer ever draw its authors into 
8 notice of the public, and PEGCUrE them the pa- 
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tronage of the powerful, 1, a as one of them, here“ v 
| wu myſelf. that I will not refufe a prebend or a 

all; and that if on the offer of a higher ſtation (in 
compliance with eſtabliſhed form) I might ſay, nolo, 


Kc. I ſhould all the while be terribly afraid, left his 


y ſhould take me at my word. Still, howe- 


M 


. "er, 88 the poſſeſſion of ſo much happineſs can be the 


lot of but fewo, it will be much the wiſeſt part, among 
the many, to make up their minds to their ir- 


N cumſtances, and endeavour to obtain as much hay- : 


pineſs as their Aruation will admit of: and as hap- 


pineſs and miſery are comparative terms, they may 


both be experienced to a certain degree in all ſitua- 


tions. Monſicur de Linguet, in bas excellent ac- 


count of his ſufferings, talks of certain indulgences 
ranted to more favonred priſoners, which he calls 
the /iberties of the Baſtile. I would with my read- 


ers to enjoy tl; 0 luxuries of a curac . 


No. XXII. SATURDAY, JUNE 27, ad... 


| Wiiequid act Hominer , F, arrago Libelli. * 
| et. 


| * 7 HEN 1 am 3 in my 3 FER chair, 170 


feel myſelf in want of a ſubject for theſe my weekly 
eſſays, | genera ly put on my hat; and whether I 


take a ſolitary walk in the fields, or mix in the cheat. 
ful haunts of men, I ſeldom return without ſtarting 


a thought or ſpringiag a character which anſwers my 


- purpoſe. If the day i is genial and warm | may often : 


be found moralizing in Chriſt-church Meadows, in 
the manner of the ancient peripatetic philoſophers; 
or loitering on a bench in Magdalen-watk. But when | 


the wind is cold, bleak, and "ealterly, I keep cloſe to 


my apartment, and generally take a double doſe of 
Mr. Philpot's panacea : But even this ſovereigu | 
r chair, will JorgeLimwes fail to diffuſe a ge- 


nial 8 
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3 at 3 ales joined to the charms of company 
and coverſation. When the demon ennui is ſuffered 
to take poſſeſſion of the mind, in vain will the tongue 


attempt the ſprightly ſally, or the pen the well turned 


period. To reſcue myſelf from the clutches of this 
obtruſive demon, I found it neceſſary, the other day, 
to adjourn from my elbow chair to a favourite corner 
at King's Coflee- room; where I arrived in proper 


time to hear the important debates upon the late de- 
_ cifive victory gained by Mendoza. Every blow whe- 


. ther fair OF ” Jour, fropped or returned, was criticiſed 


eh Aw emphaſis and inflection 


a . N 
s Ane - 2 W. a —„—-— 


of body; and had I given my attention wholly to the 


_ converſation, 1 might have returned to. my apart- 


ment a tolerate proficient in pugilliſtic ſeience. But 


my readers will ea bly belicve, that ſuch diſcuſſions, 
which are rapidly ſtamping a character of favage bar- 


| barity upon the nation, could have no charms for the 


L oiterer. I wes, indeed, in danger of returning to 
my elbow chair, without having caught a ſingle hint, 
that I could work up to the advantage of my readers. 


But as it ſometimes happens in the common occur- 
rences of life, that we fhall ſuddenly make a con- 


| ſiderable progreſs i in our affairs, when we leaſt expect 


it; ſo it fell out with me upon this occaſion : for a 
5 circumſtance occurred, which gave a ſudden turn to- 
my thoughts, and which, I flatter myſelf will add 


to the brilhancy of ſome 'of my future lucubrat ions. 


I had not fat long, before 1 felt myſelf wholly oc- 


: cupied in obſerving a very reverend and reſpectable 


p gentleman, who appeared to be a total ſtranger to 
every perſon in the room, and, like myſelf, rather 
_ abſorbed and engaged with the dignity of his own 


1 thoughts, than with the noiſe and clamour around him, 


or even with the news- paper which he held in his hand. 


I T have ſince learned, that this gentleman who ettracted 
ſo much of my notice, is the worthy father of an ex- 

e — man in this Univerſity. There was a 
Certain un 


ected dignity about him, which rivetted 


Z my attention : and jult as the favourite topic began 
to * and the company had unverlally deter. 
1 0 4 TN mined. 


finiſhed reading the following words, at the | 
drawing 1 in his breath in a manner which conveyed 


% THE LOITERER 
mined that the papers did not contain 1 ſylla- 


ble worthy of notice; he ſuddenly put up his ſpecta- 
cles, and calling to pay for his coffee, a 2 | 


the idea of aſtoniſhment or ſurpriſe, ** upwards of _ 


* 1 1% thouſand per ſons of both ſexes,” © Good God - 


„ (ſaid he) what a ſtate muſt the cities of London 


« and Weltminſter be in!” Whether ſomething ot 
: reciprocal regard had taken place betwixt us, or 


whether my appearance had made the ſame favour- _ 
able impreſſion on him which his had moſt undoul!- 


a dly done on me, I know not; but as he paid for ; 
his coffee and retired, he put the paper into my hand, 


There was now a general buz through the room; 


and as each individual, imagining that ſome very Gn I 
| gular paragraph had eſcaped his notice, ſeemed to 


wait for my opinion, I began very deliberately to 
ſerütinize every line in the paper, confident that 
ſhould diſcover ſomething, that would account for 


what appeared to us all, ſo very myſterious. Whilſt | 


I waz thus engaged, one of the company, a thin, 
emaciated young Fellow, with a ſallow and diſeaſed 


countenance; and who, I now have reaſon to believe, 


_ was himſelf one of the  foriy thouſand, ” kepped 


forward and elucidated the myſtery in a moment, by 
Tapping out an oath, aud ſwearing that the old 
prig had been meditating on the advertiſement of 


% Leake's. juſtly famous Pills.” —It was even fo, for | 


thoſe very words appeared in the centre of that ad- 
vertiſement, which created much mirth and many 


very ridiculous jokes amongſt the youthful part of 


the company. As for myſelf, I immediately paid 


for my coffee, and following the ſtranger, pronounced 
aloud, what I am certain he had juit imothered in 


his breaſt, O tempora! O mores! 


I had now obtained what I came in ſearch of, 


hint for the Loiterer; and retiring again to my . 
own apartment, I determined to take a retro- 


ſpective vie w of the advertiſements in a variety of 


| r which are : moſtly. paſſed over a and to- 


tally 7 


me time 


7 
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bs tally Jifregirded Wo literary men; 
they perhaps afford the belt criteria of the manners, 
the taſte, and the character of the age. Here 1 
diſcovered how well founded was the affertion in my 
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notwithſlanding 


13th Paper, * that learning to a certain degree was 


never fo generally diffuſed as at the preſent period.” 


J intend, very ſoon, to draw up propoſals for print 


ing by ſubſcription a methodical arrangement of this” 
flouriſhing and uſeful ſcience, by whieh I am confi- 
dent more fortunes have been made, than by all the 
| ſciences which are taught in the two Univerſities. 
At preſent I ſhall paſs over the various wants of 
mankind, together with the pompous delerrpuons,. 
the florid and luxuriant language of. auctioneers, 
which is capable of conveying a paltry cottage into 
| elegant villa. Nor ſhall I dwell 
nomenon, a poetical advertiſement for the ſale of 


on a curious phe- 


perfumery and drefimg of hair. But it is impoſſi - 


ble with the ſame indifference to paſs over the inge- 
„who ſells his wines © for the 


„% Toda; agu of ready money only, wines in which 


„ neither the eyes of Argus, nor the taſte of Epi- 


cCurus, can diſcover the leaſt ſophiſtication. One 
advertiſement informs us, that chimney- pieces, ano- 
ther that candleſticks, are © faſhioned according to 


& architectonic models, and agreeable: to. the aA... 


ing chaſtity of the antique.“ 


— A third lets us 


know how much we are obliged to the legiſlature, - 


that he is now enabled to offer 
„ public agreeable to the commercial treaty. But 
the Chinons.a la Figaro. altogether 
prehenſion, and I believe I ſhall ſhortly take a jour-- 
ney to London, on purpoſe to render myſelf com- 
plüeatly maſter of them, and to pro 
mens of the tranſparent tecte, whi 
tion now, but which will afford intereſting matter for 
What lady, wha excites 


cc admiration on account of the 


that animate her complexion,” 
advertiſement of the Palmyrene 
5 N old fellow that withes to know the exact 


OR? 


Domain to the 
exceed my com- 


cure a few ſpeci- 
ch ] barely men- 


ſuperior charms 
can withſtand an 
ſoap? Every 
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| 1 of yards which hs le i ind day, vil cer- 
tainly furniſh himſelf with the pedometer, or 
% way-wiſer. —And I make no manner of doubt, 
but that all the gentlemen ſportſmen of this Univer- 
ſity will ſind it impoſſible to reſiſt the perſuaſive non- 
ſenſe and abſurdity of “ guns matchleſs for ſhoot- 


& ing; or twiſted barrels, bored on an improved 


86 plan, that will always maintain their true velocity, 
D “ and not let the birds fly away after being ſhot, ED 
as they generally do with guns not properly bored; 
« this method of boring guns will enable — 
66 ſhooter to kill his bird, as they are ſure of their 
* mark at ninety yards ; he bores any ſound barrel 
& for two guineas, and makes them much ffronger 
% than before.” If we take this fellow's own word 
we mult allow him, without a pun, to be the R - 
Borer in the kingdom. = 
My readers can have no iden af whe multifarions 
amuſement, which a courſe of reading of this kind 


will afford. They will find the vile, the dulce, the 


turpe, all blended together into a curious medley. 
In a corner of the ſame paper,. which contains the _ 
ſtre nuous er tions of the eren of the bill for 
the abolition of the ſlave trade, of Sir Joſeph An- 
drews, Dr. Hawes, and the Humane Society, for 


the comfort and preſervation of mankind—the dia- 


bolical aſſaſſin of the human ſpecies i in embrio, to 


the eternal diſgrace of the police of Great Britain, is 


rmitted to hold out an infamous temptation to the 


baſeſt of murders: at the ſame time profeſſing, that 


the ſtricteſt delicacy, + onour, og . will upon 


every occaſion be obſerved. 


But that [ may not leave my eendery with ſo hor- | 
rid an idea dwelling on their minds, I will conclude, 


by obſerving, that however profligate the preſent 


age may appear to the © laudatores temporis acai,” 
there is ſcarcely a common news-paper, but what 


will inform us, that the true ſpirit of charity, both 


public and private, was never carried to ſo high 


a pitch as at this preſent. time; nor in any coun- 


wy in a Manner, that can in the moſt diſtant degree 
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bear a compariſon with our own. The multiplicity: 


of charitable inſtitutions renders it unneceſſary to ap- 


* 


peal to any particular inſtance for the ſupport of this. 
aſſertion. There is one, however, which in the 


courſe of this ſpeculation, I have ſtumbled upon, 


which does fo much honour to human nature, and 
which is ſo little known, and deſerves ſo well to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity in a better vehicle than a 
common ews-paper, that I truſt my readers will 


not only excuſe but thank me for copying the ad- 


| veoertiſemeut entire. 


4 Raws? s Hosea Pp 


166 Notice is hereby given for the young women, 


„Who have been educated in Mr. Raine's Hoſpital, 


« to attend with certificates, from the ſeveral places 


wherein they have lived, of their good behaviour 
during their ſervitudes, and continuing unmarried, 
* which are to be produced at the monthly mri 
e 


of the governors and truſtees thereof, on Tu 


ä the 7th of April next, at ten in the fore- 
„ noon, that fix of them may be ſelected to draw 


lots on the firſt of May next, for the prize of 100l. 
** as a marriage portion, 1 to the will of the 


©: * founder. rs 
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No. XXIII. ——SATVURDAY, Jury, 4 1789. 
 Magnas inter opes ins. — ö 
To the AvuTno of the Lorrenen., 5 

Sin, 


| 1. AM che * ſon of a country died, 5 
who was ſo ON 

. ſequence of the family, that he determined not to 
embarraſs his heir, by any unneceſſary augmentation 
of the younger children's fortunes ; and therefore 


olicitous to preſerve the credit and con- 


left us nothing more at his death than the thouſand 


pounds a- piece, to which we were entitled by my 
mother's marriage ſettlement.— At this period I was. 
at Oxford, where I had been ſent by my father in 
order to prepare myſelf for the church; a line for 
which I had little ability, and leſs inclination. —As _ 
I was. already of age, my brother ſoon after paid 
me my pittance, and was preparing to give me a 
great deal of good advice gratis, but I ſaved him the 
trouble of preaching in vain, and went out of the 
room as ſoon as I had ſigned the receipt. —1 ha 


now the world all before me, and might chooſe any 


profeſſion I pleaſed ; but after a deliberate ſearch, 
could find none that exactly ſuited me. The church 


T had already taken a diſlike to; the law was a 


fag, and I hated taking phyſic myſelf too much to 5 


bear the thoughts of preſcribing it to others. Be- : 


ſides it ſeemed to me extremely unjuſt, that I ſhould 
de obliged to exert my talents for the good of ſociety, 
while my elder brother enjoyed the luxury of doing 

nothing at all. —I therefore determined to be a gen- 
| tleman. A profeſſion every way ſuited to my ge- 


nius, and to which there was only one objection, 5 


namely that it required more capital than 1 was at 
preſent maſter of. From this dilemma | was relieved _ 
by an accident. The ſon of a neighbour (very few 
years older than myſelf) about this time returned 
from the Eaft-Indies, with one of thoſe ſudden for- 
tunes, which never fail to draw upon their poſſeſſors 


the admiration of the vulgar, the envy of the weak, 


and the pity of the wiſe. A we : had been formerly . 
| | EY 5 5 
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: {:hool-fellows and our families were ſtill upon terms of 
great intimacy, | was one of the firſt who wereinvited _ 


to a magnificent villa, he had juſt purchaſed, on the : 


banks of the Thames, where one fortnight ſpent 
amidſt the luxury of faſhionable diſſipation, and the 


blaze of oriental grandeur, compleatly turned my 


head, and determined me to waſte no more time in 
this dirty i/land, but to go at once to that country, 
where riches were ſo eaſily to be acquired. It was 

to no purpoſe, my friends attempted to oppoſe this 


reſolution: it had ſo entirely taken poſſeſſion of my 


mind, that it haunted my very dreams. Some- 


8 times I found my ſelf carried in an elegant palanquin, 


attended by a long train of blacks; and at others 
reclined at my eaſe on a rich ſopha, while my care- 
ful ſlaves drove away the muſquitoes with their fans. 
I now ſettled the acequnts with my circars, now 
counted imaginary lacks, and admired the luſtre of 
ideal diamonds. 


In ſhort, after a number of fruitleſs expoſtulations, 3 


= my friends gave a reluctant conſent, and ſoon after 
got me out in the capacity of writer in the Com- 
pany's ſervice. I muſt not forget to tell you, that 
from the moment I had made my determination, I 
wiſely conſidered, that taking money to the Indies, 
was carrying Nr + to Newcaitle, and therefore did 


a my beſt to get rid of my thouſand pounds, in the 


2 months I had to remain in England: which, 


partly from having a natural turn that way, and partly 


by the help of ſome good friends, I luckily effected: 


and when 1 embarked at Spithead, my whale for- 


tune (after paying my paſſage) was within the com- 
paſs of an hundred pounds. —1 found on board the 
_ Eaft-Indiaman ſeveral young men, who were going 


5 on the ſame errand with myſelf: fome 1 the civil, 
and ſome in the military line, but all equally ſure of 


making their fortunes : a circumſtance which made 
our voyage extremely pleaſant ; for as we were alike 
young, enterpriſing, and thoughtle s, we were ſoon 
on terms of the higheſt intimacy ; communicated 
| our. ſchemes 2255 N to each other, and parcelled 
5 | | | out. 
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out between us almoſt all the offices in Beogat:: Nor 
did the eagerneſs of competition, or the jealouſy of 
rivalſhip ever derange our plans, or interrupt our har- 
mony ; for though. we were a numerous party, and each 
was ſanguine in his particular expectations, yet we 
wiſely conſidered that India was an extenſive country 
and that probably there was money enough for us all. 
For my own part, I had never once conſidered how r 
the fortune, I expected to make, was to be earned; 
that I thought it was time enough to know when I 5 


got there, nor 'till I arrived in India was I quite 


certain that diamonds were not to be found in the 


ſtreets of Calcutta ; or that the Ganges did not run, 
like the Pactolus, over golden ſands. —At length, after 
an eaſy paſſage, which expectation had at laſt made 


tedious, we reached the place of our deſtination, and 
I entered on my new employment with the eager ala- 
erity of a young man, inchanted with novelty and 
elated with hope. But alas! my happinefs was of . 
ſhort duration, and a very few months experience 


awakened me from the viſionary dreams of ſudden 
grandeur, and eafily-acquired opulence, to the pain- 
ful reality of unremitted attention, and unintereſting 


labour.— I now found that the rapid acquiſition of 2 
wealth, ſo dazzling to the eyes. of youth and inex- 


- gg was, comparatively ipeaking, the lot of 


ut few; while the far greater part of thoſe who 
ever returned home with any conſiderable fortunes, 
were content to make them after many years of ſe- 
vere toil and. cloſe application.—Tt was now, how- 
ever, too late to go back. I was in India, and muſt 
do as they did in India. I therefore made up my 


mind as well as I could, and ſubmitted to my fate 
with that ſpecies of content, which is rather the 
effect of deſpair than reſignation. | 
your time, Mr. Loiterer, by a minute account of 


I will not take up 


all the various hopes and fears, the alternate expecta- 


tions and diſappointments, which occurred in thirty 
years, ſpent amidſt the toil of ufineſs, the preſſure 


of anxiety, and the pangs of ili health; and will only 


88 22 I was thought a e man in being able to 
return 


— 
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| xeturnto my native country at the age of fifty-three, 


with an emaciated form, a ſhattered conſtitution, 


and an hundred thouſand pounds. My firſt care on 


my return home, after vititing my relations, was to 
look out for ſome eligible purchaſe in a healthy 
county, an agreeable neighbourhood, and at a pro- 
per diſtance from the metropolis. In a country, 
where the luxury of the great, and the opulence of 
the commercial, produce a continual change of pro- 


perty, ſuch a purchaſe was not difficult to be found, 


. and in a few months I took pöſſefſion of a noble 


ED manſion, fituated in a well-wooded park, and fur- 


rounded by a valuable eſtate and extenfive manor. I 1 
next furniſhed my houſe in the moſt expenſive ſtyle 
of faſhionable elegance, and after having compleated 


my houſehold, and arranged every thing to my mind, 


_ threw open my doors to my acquaintance and neigh- 


bours, and reſolved to be very happy.—But alas! I 


had ſoon reaſon to think that the poſſeſſion of even 
an hundred thouſand pounds does not always inſure 
happineſs, and ten years experience have ſince fully 
convinced me, that the plague of acquiring riches is 
by no means compenſated by the pleaſure of ſpending 
them. —My firſt mortification came from a quarter, 
which 1 did not ſuſpect, nor conld have provided 
againſt if T had. The manſon houfe and eſtate I 
bad lately purchaſed had, it ſeems, been the pate 
monial inheritance. of a family long confpicuous for 
the ſoundneſs of their principles, and the ſtrength of 


their liquor; and univerſally allowed to be the | 


____ ftauncheft patriots, and the hardeſt drinkers in the 


county. Which ſaid qualities had rendered their 


1 memories ſo juſtly dear to the neighbourhood, that 
hen, in conſequence of a conteſted election; the 
luaſt heir was obliged to part with it, it was unani- 


mouſly reſoived to ſhew the purchaſer as little reſpect 
as poſſible. —To have conciliated the 7 opinion, 

and acquired the confidence of men ſo juſtly pre- 
judiced againſt all new-comers, would not have been 


an eafytaſk for any one, but for me was totally im- 


poſſible. For in political matters, I was at firſt en- 
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tirely uninformed, and afterwards totally unintereſted. 
and as the different faclions, or as they call them in- 
tereſts, into which the county was divided, appeared 
to me equally violent, and equally wrong, I never 
could cordially join either, and was therefore conſi- 
dered as an enemy to both. Nor ſhall ſelf. partialitx 
reſtrain me from confeſſing that in other reſpects 1 
was by no means qualified for a country life: for 1 
Was as bad a farmer as a politician ; and though in 
the younger part of my life, I had been a tolerable 
keen ſportſman, and rather a convivial companion, 
yet thirty years ſpent in a hot climate had rendered 
me too much an invalid, to brave either the cold of 
their morning, or-the warmth.of their evening par- 
ties. To theſe deficiencies therefore, and not to any 
want of candour in my neighbours, do I impute the _ 
ſmall progreſs I have made in gaining their affections: 
for notwithſtanding my molt earneſt and unremitting 


O 


endeavours, it is with difficulty I can prevail on 
them to come and get drunk at my expence, above 
once in a twelvemouth ; on which occaſions they ne- 
ver fail to make me thorougly ſenſible of the honour 
_ conferred on me; and harangue with fluency and 
zeal on the infignificancy of npſtart Eaſt Indians, 
when contraſted with the worth, dignity, and conſe- 
quence of that greateſt of all characters, An old . 
Engliſh country gentleman. — Nor have | better reaſon. 
to be ſatisfied with the reception I have met with 
from my own family, for though they have never 
been ſparing of their viſits, but on the contrary often 
ſpend many months together in my houſe, apparently 
much to their ſatisfaction, yet I am ſometimes led to 
ſuſpect their attachment to my company does not 
ariſe from the pureſt motives. I ſhould have told 


you before, Mr. Loiterer, that at my return home E 


found my elder brothers ſurrounded by a numerous 
troop of tall boys and girls, every one of whom 


(beſides a long train of couſins, who were all ready 
to claim kindred with me) I ſoon. found | was to 
have the honour of providing for. For their fathers 


and mothers wifely confidered they: had done their 
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| duty in . Pt into the FR os therefore 
gave themſelves no ſort of trouble about ſupporting 


Te them in it. It would indeed have been ſuperfluous 
to ſave any thing for their children, as. they had a 


rich uncle in the Eaſt-Indies, who would ſoon re- 
turn with money enough for them all. Various in 
_ conſequence are the demands on me for this purpoſe, 
all ſo preſſing that to deny is impoſſible. Sometimes 
an advowſon, and at others a commiſſion is to be 
purchaſed remarkably cheap. A ſecond couſin 7 
wants only five hundred Pounds to ſet him up in bu- 
ſineſs.— Or one of my nicces has captivated a young 
man of family and fortune in the neighbourhood, 
whoſe friends will not .conſent unleſs an additional 
| thouſand is given down ; and I have at this moment 
twenty letters by me, from people whom I never 


eeither ſaw or heard of, but who call themſelves, 2 


| haps not improperly, diſtant relations, and implore 
me in the moſt earneit manner to prevent their diſ- 
gracing the family by coming on the pariſh, or 
| being thrown into priſon.— Now, would all theſe 
near and dear relations content themſelves. with the 


run of my houſe for a few months in the year, or 
even an occaſional hundred pounds or two now and 


then, by way of paying them for their company and 
their compliments, I ſhould not much complain. But 
they have unfortunately taken it into their heads, 


that lam nothing more than their ſteward, and am 


| accountable to them for every ſixpence I lay out. 

The male part of the family therefore are continually 
giving me advice, as to the management of my farms 
and the regulation of my houſehold. While my fe- 
male couſins on their ſide, have good-naturedly un- 
dertaken to prevent me from ever marrying. And 
it would indeed be moſt groſs injuſtice to them, not. 


to own that their zeal and diligence in carrying this. 


point are truly exemplary : for no female from the 

age of fourteen to fifty is ſuffered to come near my 
houſe ; and if ever in my rides or walks, I pay the 
| leaſt attention to any of the young ladies in the 
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of their perſons or manners, I am ſure to be inform- 


ce ed the next day, that ſhe is either a coqueite or a 
prude, either ill-tempered or weak, that her fortune 


is ſmall or her birth low, and that gout or ſtone, evil 


or madnefs have been for generations hereditary in 


her family.— Thus, Sir, you ſee I have the happi- 


neſs of enjoying at once the different diſadvantages 
of opulence and poverty; for | am as little my own 
maſter as the meaneſt of my dependents, and have 
all the torment of managing a large eftate, without 


the pleaſure of ſpending it in the manner I like. — | 
But I am now determined to beat it no longer, and 


addreſs this letter to yon, in hopes that my relations 


 (fome of whom take in your paper) may know my 
_ reſolution and take here accordingly. And I do _ 
| hereby give them to underſtand, that I will from 


henceforward be my own maſter, manage my own. 
houſe, and fee my 0wa company j—that it they will 


comport themſelves with reſpect and decent) they 


ſhall always find © enife and fork laid for then at the | 
ſide-table,—Put if they 2 themſelves any more 
airs, or in any teſpect mifbehave, that I will turn 


their names out of my will, and their perſons out of 
my houſe; marry a young wife, and have a family 
of children on purpoſe to ſpite them © 


| =— What can I fay more? 
, I ooo all 
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| Heron gi. vnc. 


- „ in a has Pd given my W ſome 
idea of the word daſh, 1 think it neceſſary, for the 
farther inſtruction of thoſe who are not much ae- 
. quainted with the Univerſity, to inform them, that 
reis gentiemen who win iv aye at celebrity, by 
 dafhing, may be divided into two claſſes; the noiſy, 
and the filent. And this diviſion 1 conceive. to be 
perfectly deſeriptive of their peculiar excellencies, 
for on ſeveral points of the utmoſt conſequence, ſuch 
as lounging in the High-freet, the lengib of their 
ſpurs, and the height of their capes, they perfectly 
agree; thoſe of the firſt claſs, whatever is the topic 
of converſation, talk much, and loud; whilſt the 
other yawn during the diſcuſſion of the moſt _— 
tant ſubjects, ſeem totolly uncencerned at the diſqui- 
7 the molt refined genius, and totally un- 
moved by the flaſhes of the moſt brilliant wit: are 
ſllent amidſt the mirth of conviviality, and talkative 
no where but in chapel ; in ſhort, a ſpirit of rowing 
characterizes the one, apathy the other. One derive 
_ their reputation from faying a great deal, the other 
from ſaying nothing. 
Dining the other day with my friend Will Sagely, 
my attention was very much engaged by a gentleman, 
whoſe manners and converſation declared him to be 
of the firſt order, Heentertained us during dinner 
With a very animated account of a drinking party, 
which he had been in the evening before, which to- 
gether with an Epiſode of his meeting the proctors 
in the evening, enabled him to engrofs the converſa- 
tion till the cloth was removed. This topic was ſuc- 
| ceeded by the defeription of a bay gelding, which 
Was in his own phraſe as pretty a bit of blood as ever 
carried ſaddle. And by way of defert, he treated us 
| vith a full, true ans F account of his threat- 


ening 
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' ening to 1 a ee, whe had 8 to 


remonſtrate with him on his not diſcharging a bill 


he concluded this ſubject with affirming, that all 
_ tradeſmen ſhould be reſiſted by gentlemen. as ſcoun- 
| drels, and that he never knew one in his life who _ 


was not a complete -. uf. To perſons i in the leaſt 
acquainted with da/hers, it will be unneceſſary to add, 


that he interlarded his diſcourſe with ſeveral of the 


moſt deſcriptive, and vigorous oaths, and was never 
ſo much engroſſed by his converſation, as to let the 


bottle paſs without filling a bumper. — I ſtared firſt at 
him, and then at Sagely, who 1 obſerved frequently 
turn up his eyes during this continued diſcourſe, 
and at laſt I thought darted an evident look of con- 
tempt on the enen who made himſelf thus con- 


ſpicuous. | D 
Some engagement FI hes Som us. 3 moment 


he had drank his coffee, and he had ſcarce left the 


room when Sagely burlt out with, % Lord bleſs his 
9 af 5 weak head! what a year's Univerſity know- 
edge can do for a young man! I remember this 


e fellow ſheepith and ſilent, J ſee him now impudent | | 
* and loquacious ; he has come on finely indeed! 
you would ſuppoſe, no doubt, from what he ſaid 


& concerning trade, that he was the deſcendant of a 


“ reſpectable family, who had kept themſelves clear 
s of every alliance, except with right honourables, 


4 for theſe many generations; but ſo far from it, [ 


4 aſſure you his immediate os were, and his 


& neareſt relations are tradeſmen, and he is abſo- 


4 lutely ſupported at the Univerſity by an old uncle, : 


„ho may be ſcen every day, from eight in the 5 


„ morning, to eight in the evening, weighing out 
te cheeſe and butter, behind his counter in Newgate- 


& ſtreet, I wiſh much (continued Will) to drop 


“ his acquaintance, but my uncle is the banker of 


& his, and has deſired me to ſhew him civilities.” _ 
When I got home I could not help reflecting on 


Ihe information I had received from Sagely, and 
the only way could account for the behaviour of 
3 his N was by ſuppobngs that on the ER 
| 0 8 5 
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| jec of Fe he nad not ſpoken his real ſentiments; . 


= 1 had expreſſed the contempt he manifeſted merely 


co ſupport his character as a da/bing man, and gowuſ-— 
men who do not 4%, as well as thoſe who do, though 


they often are particularly ſpirited in abuſing each 
other, not ne. _ Aue! in the abuſe of poor 
| commerce. £ 
I could forgive a man who was formed of finer 
1 clay, whoſe natural excellent abilities were refined 
and poliſhed by the moſt conſummate art. I could 
forgive ſuch a man, if in the blaze of genius with 
which he was ſurrounded he ſhould not be able accu- 
rately to diſtinguiſh the merit of tradeſmen, and 
therefore ſhould be accuſtomed to treat with diſre- 
ſpect, thoſe who not by the ſuperior vigour of in- 
tellect, but by the unremitted application of moderate 
faculties, arrive at wealth; but ſurely not all the 
abuſers of trade to wham more particularly I addreſs 
theſe remarks, can plead the privilege of ſuperior 
genius, to ſanction their contempft. 
Il conceive that the gentlemen who thus deſpiſe 
trade, are not culpable only, for 1mproperly contemn- 
ing a very reſpectable body of the community, but 
that their gratitude may be called in queſtion, ſince 
theſe very reh, theſe contemptible tradeſmen, have 
been to the Univerſity moſt munificent benefactors; 
the wealth induſtriouſly acquired, has been liberally 
beſtoived, and more than one of our colleges derives 
its chief ſupport from men whoſe former {tation in 
life isheldin the moſt utter contempt by the objects 
55 their bounty. | 
england is a trading nation, commerce is our 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie, a charaQeriſtic that has 
raiſed us to an enviable height of power, that has 


: made us the moſt flouriſhing pecple, of the moſt 


| flouriſhing quarter of the globe. Stateſmen have 
perceived the utility of commerce, and wiſely encou- 


TON raged herendeavours, and thoſe men who bring ho- 


nour and reſpe& to our country, are by the world 


„5 general conſideredi in an honourable, and reſpecta- 


ble Foiut of view. "TEM are welcomed as compa- 
| | | nions 
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: ſhafts of ſcoru ſhould be directed a 


excellence of other men's occupations z | 
_ Profeſſional meet with commercial men, and any diſ- 


with the utmoſt calmneſs to be oe in 3 
however you may be convinced that he has been wan=- 
tonly injured or inſulted, it is held i in the higheſt 
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: nions in our firſt . nnd liſtened to as FAIR in 5 


our firſt councils ; why then from a place —— 
diſtinguiſhed by the liberality of tradeſmen, the 
gainſt trade, and 
why . prejudice when driven from her other ſtations, 


ſhould fly to Oxford'as her ſtrong hold, has en. 


times puzzled me to determine. 


The principle of extolling the profellions 1 we are 
ourſelves engaged in, is a very general one, but I 


- conceive the force of it to be mach diminiſhed in the 
world, by the intermixture of ſociety ; and the ob- 


ſervat ions that continualiy ariſe of the utility, and 
in London, 


agreeable impreſſions they may have entertained, are 


removed by the opportunity they enjoy of obſerving 


their worth, and re ſpectability: but in Oxford the 
wind always blows from one quarter, gownſman meets 
gownſman, they ſtrengthen each other in the appro- 
bation of their own line of life, and in the contempt 


of what is oppolite to their own. 


I muit do Oxford men the juſtice to acknow ledge, | 
that in this inftance, their actions entirely correſpond 
with their words; as trade is generally mentioned, 


fo tradeſmen are generally treated, with the moſt 


ſovereign contempt.— Hence if a diſturbance takes Z 


place in the ſtreets, if a tradeſman does not chooſe 


to have his windows broken paticnily, or ſubmits rut , 
to the kennel), 


degree vulgar to offer him afhilans ce, "or expoltulate : 
with the agarefſor. 
Not only the reſpec 


3 ability Fei ee : 


is denied, but they are ſometimes ſuppoſed to be 


without the common feeling gs of nature 3 1 remem- _ 


ber very well my friend Ned Eaſy geoming into a : 
room full of company the, other evening, and telling 
them, with a great deal of hg froid, that a man 


had juit been run over, and had one of his legs bro- 


ken by the wheel of a chaiſe : and on ſomebody's 


FH 4 * 


great deal of concern at. the Fr ö 


Ned: | 
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Ned immediately anſwered, © Oh, Lord! it's a 
matter of no conſequence, the fellow was only a __ 
tradeſman ] Their virtues too, (for I really ſup- 
poſe a tradeſman may have ſome virtues) are by 
many abſolutely denied; I have frequently heard 
young men when they have been firſt entered, warned 
by their directors againſt the knavery of tradeſmen, 
who they have been told, will impoſe upon them 
without mercy, and pick their pockets without re- 
luuctance: “ Beware,” (ſays Jack Rattle to a freſn- 
man the other day) “ beware, Sir, how you deal 
with our damned tradeſmen, they won't mind 
„ cheating you in the leaſt, I have known many 


s men ruined by their artifice.” Jack is (in the 
language of the Univerſity) an Heng fellow, and 


particularly well qualified to give this kind of ad- 


Vice, ſince he himſelf is ſo cautious, that inſtead of 


being ruined by Tradeſmen, he has ruined more than 


one fince he has been Audlying at Oxford, and half 


an hour before had refuſed to pay a paltry bill of 
thirty ſhillings for horſe-hire, though his creditor 

had an execution in his houſe, and was in the utmoſt 
want of the money.—I mult confeſs for my own part, 


| that I do not think myſelf juſtified in kicking a 


tradeſman down ſtairs without. provecation ; that 1 


do not think it neceſſary to lock after my handker- 


chief every time I ſee one near me, and am ſome- 
times abſolutely ſo filly as to touch my cap when 
they meet me with a low bow. Ds 
Quizical as theſe notions may ſeem, TI confeſs,” T 
am fo old-faſhioned a fellow as to think them con- 
 ſiftent with decency, and reaſon. —The habit of ap- 
. plying indiſcriminate abvſe to any fet of men, is the 
habit of prejudice ; and though the word Aberal is 
in general a favourite one, with men who look with 
ſcorniul eyes on commerce, it cannot in my opinion, 
be properly applied to themſelves: on the contrary, 
I think them cenſurable, for cenſuring, 1 had almoſt 


ſaid contemptible, for contemuing, good citizens, 


and good men. And 1. declare, that fo far from 


| | thinking the abute of trade ſpirited, 1 look on it as 
Se Rs e Was; 
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mean; that ſo far from thinking i it killa it ap- | 

pears to me the reſult of ignorance ; and fo far from 

thinking it genteel, I hold i it to be liberal, and un 

gentlemanlike. | | 

Il cannot neglect this ee the only one 
which may perhaps offer, of congratulating my coun- 

trymen on the probable approach of that period, 

when the only blot that difgraces the annals of trade 

ſhall at length be eraſed, and the benevolence of 

commerce be equalled only by its utility. I cannot 

neglect this opportunity of congratulating myſelf, 

for living in an age, when the rights of humanity | 

riſe ſuperior to the dictates of intereſt ; when parties, 

in other reſpects the moſt oppoſite, become the j joint 

advocates of miſery; when the liberty we ourſelves _ 
feel ſhall be diffuſed to the moſt remote parts of the 

world, and the religion we -ourſelves enjoy, ſhall = 

ſpread its refining en over nations at power 

unmerſcd | in n barbarity. 1 | | 
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Hon. . 


Fön che entertainment a. my . this day, 
J purpoſe laying before them a ſhort account of a 
very great curioſity, which I have no doubt will ap- 
pear as important to them as it does to myſelf. It 
is in fact, a regular Journal kept by OMA, the 
native of one of the iſlands in the South Seas, during 
his reſidence in England. The ſhort limits of a 
e Payer will not Porn mit me to Cs” 
8 | "ou = 


"SS 


the exact manner in which it came into my poſſeſſion, 
but that the literary world may not be hereafter torn. 
into factions by diſputes reſpecting its authenticity, 
I am determined to depoſit the original in the ar- 
chives of the Royal Society, becauſe I have reaſon. 
to think, that that learned body will hold it in as 
much eſtiination, as they would do the molt ingeni- 
ous and elaborate diſquiſition on the conftituent prin. 
ciples of the atmoſphere, or any other dark and re- 
e Et nn Y 
It appears from this journal, that Omai had 
picked up a ſmattering of reading and writing from 
our failors during his paſſage to England; which 
(unknown to any perſon) he had afterwards im- 
proved during the hours of retirement. I muſt refer 
my readers to the journal itſelf for the motives of 
| his voyage, and for a long and tedtous deſcription 
If the ſame, that I may be able to dwell the longer 
on thoſe parts which are molt intereſting to us; and in 
particular his obſervations on the manners and cuſtoms 
peculiar to this country. It is worth while, however, 
en paſſant, to remark how Toon he had begun to phi- 
loſophiſe, for he ſpends more than 100 pages in ac- 
counting for the manner in which the various places, 
where he arrived, had been firſt peopled from his 
own country, the molt remote traditions of which, 
give no account of any of their people having 
ece.uer failed further than Bola Bola, or. ſome of the 
adjacent iflands. After a great number of deep diſ- 
quiſitions and curious conjectures, he is obliged at 
lllaſt to ſuppoſe, that many ages ago a large war canoe 
and ſome ſmall fiſhing proas had been forced out o 
| fea, and had gradually peopled all the countries in 
the world. As to the difference of colour which he 
bobſerves in the inhabitants of Europe, he accounts 
for that in a very eaſy and natural manner, from the 
_ eoldncſs of the climate having occaſioned à degene- 
reacy in the human ſpecies, rendering them leſs wgor- 
_ - zaus, and conſequently of a pale, meagre, fickly, 
diſagreeable complexion. For the truth of this he 
_ __appcals to the 2 of the late circumnavigators, dur- 
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ing their voyage to the South Seas, in ſome meafure 
gradually recovering the natural priſtine complexion 
of that place. It is true, he paſſes over the circum- 
Kance of the natives of the cold and inhoſpitable re- 
gions of Terra del Fuego being darker than himſelf; 
but thie not ſuiting bis ſyſtem, like many other phi- 
loſophers he deems it unworthy of his notice. But 
leſt any of his cotemporary philoſophers , at home 
ſhould doubt that the natives, as he calls us, of 
Pretane are actually derived from thoſe of Otaheite 
and Ulictea, he aſſures them that he can prove it 
From ſeveral words in the language of Pretane, ſtill 
retaining a ſimilarity of ſound with others of the 
ſame ſigniſfication in his own. He here enters into 
ſeveral curious 'etymological diſcuſſions, which I 
ſhall not detail, as the ſubject may again ocour when 
he treats of ſome peculiar cuſtoms of the Engliſn. 
| 1 ſhall therefore refer my readers to his Vocabulary, 
in which there are ſome very ſtriking marks of reſem- 
| = hblance. I ſhall alſo paſs over the firſt 500 pages, 
| f that I may directly ſpeak of his arrival in England; 


where, he fays, he was no ſooner landed, than he 
EF) was put into a handſome painted houſe, together 
1 with ſome of his companions, and that four large 
SZ 1:8] animals went off with the houſe, and them in it, 
| | i faſter than he could have run upon level ground at 
5 


Ulietea; catry ing him an immenſe way up the coun- 
try. He gives à curibus deſcription of theſe ani- 
male, comparing them to large dogs, the only things 
we are told, which can poſhbly convey a faint idea 
of them. But he endeavours to make up for the de- 
ficiency of his deſcription by a picture of a ſtage 
edach and ſix horſes, with paſſengers inſide and oft, 
which he bath fixed into hib journal; and which, 
no debt; with the help of his comments upon it, 
weill be a wonderful curioſity amongſt the ladies and 
gtandees of Otaheite. He reprobates our method 
of lieing in houſes hiuddled as cloſe together as _ 
can poſſibly ſtand, in what are called torun; with 
which he adds, - theſe fooliſh people are not N ; 
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bor they pile three or four of theſe towns upon the 
top of each other. Ss AIG 


In one chapter he abounds with curious remarks 


upon the ſtrange and fantaſtical dreſſes of our females, 

and does not ſcruple to affirm, that at firſt he was 
very much diſguſted with their unnatural complexions, 
BS particularly thoſe that are much tatao ted. He thought 
it very hard that he ſhould himſelf be obliged to be 

tatas cued, but nothing that he could ſay or do could 


prevent it from being done by the moſt famous ta- 


 zacwwer in the country. At firlt he ſays he was hor- 


ridly mattoowed or frightened, but found at laſt, after 
a great deal of ceremony, it was nothing more than 


a flight ſcratch above the elbow, the mark of which 

 __ he ſtill retains. He informs us, that many of the 
females ſet off their complexions a little by rubbing 
ſomething red upon their cheeks ; and in time he got 
 xeconciled to the complexions of our ladies in the 
ſame manner as he ſuppoſes the gentlemen of the 


| ſhips became enamoured of Tyna mai and the other 


— 


ladies of Otaheite. Here he digreſſes a good deal 
iato ſecret hiſtory, and makes many remarks, which 
I do not think it altogether prudent to repeat. But 
on the ſubjeR of the red checks, he became per- 
feectly delighted with them at laſt, after going down 
into the country, where the houſes were interſperſed 

wWwuo.ith fields and plantations of trees. Here he found © 
the cheeks were naturally ſtreaked with red, which. 
made them exquiſitely beautiful, far ſuperior to thoſe 
he had ſeen where the towns: were-built upon the oy 

u 


of each other. In this part, he dwells very mu 


-bn the charms of THEDAL RYMAI DOLLEY, _ 
a lady, by his account, of very great conſequence z 


__. who had the entire dominion over ſeveral large ani- 
mals, as big as thoſe which' carried him about the 
country in houſes. He then proreeds with a rap- 

turous deſcription of cyrds and cream, freſh butter 
and ſyllabub3 which laſt he thinks not inferior to 

| the fava (or ſyllabub) of Otahelte. © + 

le ſeems delighted by a diſcovery which he ac- 
_  cidentally made, that the chiefs. or great men of 


H 
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Pratane were . (though very ſeldom gow? 
called heroes, which he conceives to be the ſame as 
the erys or chiefs of his own country. In diſcourſ- 
ing on this ſubject one day at dinner, with the King 
of the ſhips, he diſcovers him to be an an earl, which 5 
he alſo deems a mere corruption of the enter. 1 
he adds, that he immediately aſked him to ſhew the 
marks of his wounds, that he might be certain tat 
he was a valiant ery or chief; but the king of 
the ſhips, we are - told, blokes rather filly, firſt _, 
laughed, then tried to evade the queſtion ; and at laſt —_ 
being raher cloſely puſhed, acknowledged that he had. 
never received any wounds, but in the wars of Venus. 
Upon his wiſhing, with his native ſimplicity, for an 
explanation of thoſe wars, he ſays the whole com- 
_ pany laughed itamoderately ; and the King of the 
ſhips ſent him for a 1 e to Thedai Ns 
. rymai doliey. "Ir 
I. am ſorry to "VOY the” very adi idea, 
which he entertains of us in his 44th chapter, which 
treats of our great propenſity to thieving. He ſets 
out with aſſerting roundly, that we are all downright ö 
| thieves from the higheſt to the loweſt; and proves it 
by obſerving, that the doors and windows of Bur 
houſes are obliged to be faſtened every night with locks, 
polts and bars of the moſt curious and intricate con- 
ſtruction. Theſe, he ſays, are to prevent the exter- 
nal thieves from entering, but adds, that they are 
not ſufficient ; for every room, cloſet, and box in 
the inſide of the houſe are alſo obliged to be locked. 
Huſbands and fathers hardly daring to truſt either 
their wives or their children, maſters their ſervanis, 
nor ſervants their maſters ; brothers and ſiſters, friends 
and foes being all equally obliged to have their locks _ 
and their keys. Nay, to his utter aſtoniſhment, he 
afterwards found, that even the property of the king 
- himſelf was not . Many artificers, he ſays, live 
| merely by making theſe utenſils, ſo great is the de- 
mand, and of courſe the neceſſity for them. 'D 
If my readers ſhou!d bluſh a little at this humili- 
athg * of * A dil wh. 
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5 knile — 1 mention che particulars of bis 45th 
chapter, in which he proves us, from ocular demon- 
: ſtration, to be men eaters, abſolute cannibals. He 
never ſuſpected this, till he happened one day, after 


going through a place called a mar#et, to get into 


a great crowd, where he had an opportunity of ſeeing 
| _ nearly twenty men ſlaughtered at once; and one 
woman actually roaſted, immediately after being 
ſtrangled, much after the ſame manner as they do 


pigs in Otaheite. His curiofity was ſtrongly exeited 


to ſee how they intended to diſpoſe of the bodies of 
the men; he therefore left the woman half roaſted, 
and followed the body of one of the men, which 
was carried to a large houſe near the place where 
they had been ſtrangled. With ſome little difficulty 
he got admittance, and ſaw the body ſtripped and 
laid naked on a large table, where he underſtood it 
wes to continue till che day following, when it would 
be cut up before a great crowd. "His curioſity, he 
ohſerves, was ſo ſtrongly excited, that he did not 
fail to be there the next day: and arrived in time to⁵ 
fee the body cut up and mangled in ſeveral places, 
the head opened, and the brains laid on a platter. 
The cook, who was dreſſed in a large apron and 
| fleeves, with a knife in his hand, was ſtanding 3 ” all 
the reſt were ſitting on benches around.” The cook 
made a very long harangue, which he did not com- 
prehend; but he could plainly obſerve him everx 
now and then taking great pains to ſhew them all 
the fattelt and the niceſt parts. But at laſt he ſays, - 
juſt as he was going to fall to, when he ſaw him put 
the knife into his mouth, he could ſtand it no longer, 
for the fight of this, together with the mangled # 
Is body, ſtruck him with horror, and filled his mind 
with indignation. In ſhort, he felt ſuch a ſudden | 
adualm come over him, that he was obliged to run 
out of the room, ſick and ready to faint, and left 
them to finiſh the horrid banquet by themſelves. Inn 
à note he ſays, that theſe meetings muſt be very fre: 
4 quent, for he ſaw the bones of ſeveral men and women 
Ts hanging up to ö round the 3 which had been 
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lately pieked quite clean. And he hopes, after this 
plain account of what paſſed immediately under his 
own obſervation, none of his countrymen will here- 


aſter doubt of the fact. Yet ſtill he fays, he muſt 5 


do theſe people the juſtice to obſerve, that in the 
main, * notwithſtanding their being eannibals, they 
are naturally of a good diſpoſition, and have not a 


little humanity.” In reſpect to their humanity, how- 
ever, he hath ſometimes been a little in doubt, 
from obſerving a ſtrange and barbarous cuſtom which _ 
prevails very much amongſt them, viz. that of cut- 


ting off the legs and arms of ſeveral of their own 


people: he was feldom a day without ſeeing one or 
two, ſometimes half a dozen that had been ſerved in 
this manner. He took much pains to find out the 
reaſon, but all in vain ; the only information that he 
could acquire, was, that they were generally a ſet of 
brave fellows, that had killed a great number of their 


enemies; and that this was the method, and often 
the only method, which they 
reward them. | 


In his 58th chapter he ſpeaks of the wonderfut 
love arid affection, which theſe people entertain for 
their king; far exceeding any thing in his own. 

country. For here it is uſual, he ſays, for almoſt 
every perſon to get as many little round pteces of me- 
tal as he poſſibly can, with the image of the king 
pbiccaried upon them; and fo aſtoniſhingly fond are 
they of theſe, that any thing whatever may be ob- 

__ tained for them, and particularly for the yellow ones. 

Their attachment to theſe little round images is ſo 

great, that for a long time he concluded they were 

the gods of Pretane ; but he afterwards learnt, that 
this very ſingular people, ſet a ſtill greater value upon 

Uttle ſlips of thin cloth or paper (far inferior to the 

worlt cloth in Otaheite) with an image of a female, 

which he ſuppoſes to be the Queen, ſlightly piccaried 
upon it. He was unable to find out the uſe this thin 
paper could poſſibly be of; and what was to him ſtill 
more aſtoniſhing, notwithſtanding the great value 
Which every body put upon it, yet they ſtrangled | 


Without 


took to diſtinguiſh and - — 


5 * MS for the gods of Great. Britain. „„ 
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.withoos mercy or exception, almoſt every perſon that 


was ingenious enough to make it. In ſhort, he adds, 


in many things it is abſolutely impoſſible to aſſign any 


reaſon whatever for the actions of this extraordinary 
people; who would run all manner of riſks, and part 


= OD every thing they had in the world to 
pProcure ſuch baubles, and yet would laugh at him 
for ſetting a proper value upon a red feather. 


In the 359th page of his third and laſt volume, he. 


| expreſſes the moſt unhounded ſatisfaction in having 
found out the true Zatuas or Gods, which the people 
of Pretane worſhip. And when I obſerved the rap- 
turous manner in which he ſpeaks upon this occalion, 
I began to be in hopes that ſome pains had been, 
taken with this harmleſs Indian; and that he had at 
laſt imbibed ſome proper notions of the Deity. - 1! 
even began to hope, that together with a taſte for the 
© vices and refinements of the new world, he might 
| Rand a chance to carry back with him fome ſparks. 
bol that divine religion, with which this kimgdom 
lhath been ſo pre-eminently enlightened, But my 
readers will eaſily judge how much I was hurt and 
__ diſappointed after hearing him ſpeak in ſuch raptures 
of our Zaiva,. to obſerve him expreſs hopes that the 
king of the ſhips would permit him to carry two or 
three of them to Otaheite. He ſays he was 2 
ducted to a very large building, ſurrounded b 
great number of marays or burying places, 1 ere 4 
be was told the people were aſſembled to worſhip 
| their Zatua or Deity, and he was delighted to hear 
the large one ſpeak. —The voice was ſometimes like 
thunder from the clouds; then ſoft and ſlow, thril- 
ling through the heart as if it made him wiſh to go 
1 Heaven; ;—then on a ſudden it would change, and 
become quick and lively like the noſe flutes of Ulietea, 
ſio that he expected every moment the people would 
Jump up and dance the 7 imorodee. In ſhort, it does 
not appear, from this or any other account which 1 
have yet ſcen, that Omai might not have pitched 


upon the church organ, the chiming clock, or the re- 
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Las Pagans, | | 


| 8 in roch a aN of in follow hs 
ing any other ſtudies, I have inſenſibly fallen into 
more intenſe thought than is congenial to my ſyſtem, 
I find certain and immediate relief in the converſa- 
"tion of a few friends, whom many ſucceſſive years 
have gradually placed at my fide, and in whom com- i 
manding talents are ſo tempered by complying mann 
ners, that if at any time I feel more than ordinary _ | 
ſelf complacency, it is when I reflet that I have 1 
been able to draw round me ſuch a circle : living in 
rivalſhip without enmity, and familiarity without OS 
diftatte, we mutually derive from converſation At- VV 
ance in ſtudy, and delight in relaxation, - | Re 1 
Moſt of n readers of both ſexes have alſo their 3 
little circles, in which they enjoy the ſatisfact ion of - 
talking end being talked to; and however they may 
be divided which affords moſt pleaſure, there are few _ 
but will agree, that little can exiſt where they are 
precluded from both. I am inclined to believe that 
the moſt converſible are, if not the moſt happy, yet 
the leaſt unhappy members of ſociety : for grief, 
fear, and anxiety are abſtracted and filent ; but joys 
hope, and contentment have an ear open to every 
tale, and a tongue ready to fill every pauſe. | . 
Perhaps the pleaſure of converſation is often ex- — 
claſive of any actual wit or ſenſe contained in it: 
for who but has liſtened with pleaſure to the bewitch- 3 
ing nothings of a pretty woman, and thought her 
periods ſufficiently rounded by a fweet and voluble 
utterance, and ſufficiently Poſted by a hes. 2 
eye? 
But though converſation may be copy a Siren = 
of pleaſure, and rarely of pain, it not unfrequentiy Fs 
wearies and offends 1 * In many in- 
| „ Ranges, 
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| flances, indeed, the company can ſtifle or promote a 
topic, ſilence or encourage a ſpeaker, at will; but 
where ſuperiority of age or fortune ſanction prolixity 

or inſipidity, the remedy is not always practicable, 
and if one man will expoſe himſelf, the reſt muſt ſub- 
mit to look on. 1 ſhall therefore recall to my read- 

ers a few characters, which probably every one of 

_ them has met and condemned; in which he who is 
free from their errors may ſee his danger and avoid it, 

and he who has inadvertently fallen into them may 

| perceive his folly, and reform. And it is certainly 

more deſirable that a man ſhould difcover his own 

want of wiſdom, than that others ſhould be reduced 

to the neceſſity of informing him that he is a foo. 
In the circles of men, few characters are more fre- 

quent than one who faſtens on ſome ſtranger who hap» * 

pens to have viſited or to reſide in his neighbourhood, 
_ with,whom he runs over a catalogue of names, and 
a a regiſter of minute circumſtances, unintelligible to 
others, and unimportant to himſelf. Enumerating 


every perſon with whom he has dined or danced, 


be details their concerns without intereſt, and cha- 


racterizes them without difcrimination. Unwearied 


iu inquiries, not prompted by deſire of rejoicing with 
the fortunate or condoling with the wretched, he 
liſtens to the relation of calamity without pain, of good 
fortune without pleaſure. Whether the objects of his 
inquiry be ſinking into poverty, or riſing into wealth, 
whether ſick, dying, or dead, he hears their tory 
with the ſame vacant compoſure of muſcle, the fame 
_ complacent nod of apprehenfion. Happy is the 
company, when the fortunate lapſe of a letter in the 
recollection of a name, or ſome confuſion in aſcer- 

1 — a particular day or place, ſuſpends his vglu» 


Equally frequent and weariſome is the man who- 


is in the oppoſite extreme. As the converſation of 
the one is more copious than fluent, that of the other 
is more fluent than copious: the one bewilders him 
felf among a thouſand different perſons and things, 
the other confines himſelf to a very few favourite: 


„ topics. 
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topics. It is ſometimes amuſing to. obſerve, with _ 
what. dexterity he conducts the diſcourſe round to his 
darling ſubjects, and with what delight he expatiates 
on the well-known ground. I have an old and re- 
ſpectable acquaintance ſomewhat of this deſcription; 
and when he falls into theſe harangues, he ſometimes 
brings ſo lively to my recollection the place and time 
in which I firſt heard them, that I almoſt doubt 
 whetherall which, has interyened is not a dream, and 
Half perſuade myſelf that. Lam ſeveral years younger. 
be ue different part of the kingdom, tan 
Taſterwards find I really am, But let me be juſt tio 
e indiſpoſed to talk or 
 Iiſten, yet neither affects ſilence or ſolitude: at ſu | 
ſeaſons, what hours of indeſcribable luxury have I 
paſſed in the conver/ution of my friend! © y 
_., Another leading perſonage is one who fits mute * 
File the converſation continues general, and ſcarcely | ; | 
— to exiſt till he has turned it againſt ſome un- MY 
Yrtunate. individual: unable to ſhine by his own 
a be ſeeks relief in the darkneſs of another. 
One of this character is found in molt ſmall ſocie- 
ties, and two or three in every common room. He 
may be eaſily diſtinguithed: for when he enters the 
eingeben apd laughter ſub- 
+bdes, aud a general filence of expectation and * 
Prchenſſon prevails, till it appears cc 
_ ng led out for the evening's. perſecution. When 
once the ſpirit of raillery is conjured up, every one . 
becomes intereſted in fixing it in its circle, and the 
* whole evening waltes away in the diſtreſſes of one 
man, and the ungenerous triumph of the reſt: and 
"while all are actuated by one liberal feeling and unite _ 
in one fruitleſs. purpoſe, no mutual courteſies reſine 
the manners, no colliſion of ſentiments ſtrengthens 
the taſte, no interchange of information enriches the: 
But of all impertinents he is the moſt inſufferable- 
W bo talks from books in great ſwaths.” —He is 
p fitivein his aſſertions, becauſe he believes. he has. 
eee controverved, hem. 
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cauſe he has not a Gngle idea by which he can twain- 


tain them. In what inextricable” confuſion have 1 
ſeen ſuch a man involve himſelf and all around him, 


by having turned over two leaves together, or over- 

looked a comma in a critical place. Such a cha- 
racter generally poſſeſſes a feeble intellect, which 
entirely tends under the weight of ſtudies which, 


with violence to nature, he pertinaciouſly impoſes on 


| himſelf. You may track him through all the la- 


| byrinth of his reading by the thread ef his conver- z 
ſation: his mind is a ſhallow ſtream, where every 
aæacceſſion of rubbiſh appears above the ſurface. | 


Diſguſted at the frequent recurrence of ſuch cha- 
racters among men, we fly to female circles: in 
women we perſuade ourſelves trifling will loſe its in- 
| fipidity, ignorance its arrogance, and mirth its licen- 
tiouſneſs. A little experience teaches us that the 
eonverſable qualifications of both ſexes are very 
__— yy 
In moſt companies we obſerve a lady who draws 
Her chair cloſe to one of her own ſex, with who! 
the diſcuſſes all thoſe important topics which trans 


the burden of entertainment from the brain, which _ I: 


is ſuſceptible of every exertion to the tongue, which 


1 proof againſt all fatigue. While ſhe thus breaks , 


the current of converſation, ſhe wonders at its want 


of fluency, and by the ſignificant glances which ne 
darts around her at every pauſe, ſilently reproves an 
inattention in the men which ſhe ſeems ſtudious to 
_ provoke. At length, ſhe retires from the company, 


full of complaints of its infipidity, forgetting that 
to one who mixes nat in the diſcourſe, ſenſe will of- 


ten ſeem dull, and wit pointleſs; and;that they who 
5 bs, indifference. into fociety, will depart with d- 

2 a character equally frequent is one who, 
after the cuſtomary forms of ſalutation, addreſſes 
herſelf to none, and if any man addreſs her, inclines 

to him with frigid compoſure of feature and averted 
eye. Not content to with-hold by her filence the 
Contributions due from herſelf to the general fund of 
A p amuſement, 
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| amuſement, by her. prying looks and intent veliore, 8 
ſhe becomes a reſtraint upon others. Not a compli- 


ment paſſes on one ſide, or an acknowledgment on 


the other, but that at her return home ſhe details it 
to a maiden aunt or a younger ſiſter, with a vivacity 
and volubility, an hundreth par of which, ſeaſona- 
bly exerted, would make her one of the mall * 


ble companions in the world. 


But above all in folly i is ſhe, whow: . weak of 
both ſexes term a ſenſille woman. To compliment 
her is an impeachment of her underſtanding; to ar- 


gue with her, an inſult to her charms. If a man 


contradict her, ſhe openly affronts him; if he af- 5 
ſent, ſhe ſecretly deſpiſes him. She is ens to 


ſhew her judgment, and ſarcaſtic to exerciſe her wit. 


If the company be gay, ſhe is all gravity and re- 


ſerve ; if ſerious, all vivacity and levity : ſhe is in- 5 
variably careful never to join in the prevailing topic, 
at which ſhe is ever diſpoſed to ſneer, as too, ſuperfi- | 


bi or too profound; —If a character of this deferip- 
tion be of an age verging on thirty, and yet of the 


Afterhood of virgins (which not 1 hap- 


ome to the 
nnen, whoſe company ſhe avowedly affects, declaim- 


pens) ſhe becomes particularly trouble 


£ ing on the inanity of her own ſex ; a preference, for 


which the one feels little gratitude, and the other 
- little concern, — Such a character is generally a very 
extenſive and excurlive reader. Her favourite vo- 


Jume is a thin folio, which takes up much room and 


contains little matter. One ſubject is not more 
difficult to her than another, except as it employs a 
greater x number of pages, and if a ſentence be but fairly . 
Printed, ſhe ſeldom finds any obceurily.— There is a 


very literary lady, eſteemed a great ornament to our 


family, who often Jays down Reid and Horſley, and 
runs over the Loiterer without the leaſt remiſſion of 
the wiſdom which on theſe occaſions fhe ſummons * 
into her countenance, Under the aA of moſt _ 
erve a tolerable _ 
FARE of e ; but I Kale this circumſtance. 8 
+ = . 5 


of the mortifications of life, I preſ 
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57 ca ſways me entirely from my wonted equa- 
bility. 


N improprieties might be pointed out, which ou ht to 
be avoided by all who wiſh to excel in converſation. 
One man cuts you ſhort in the middle of your ſpeech 
— contradiction z another, which is ſtill more vexa- 
tious, by aſſent. One diſcountenances your brightelt 
allies with provoking gravity ; another has always 
laugh ready to approve your graveſt remarks. Mod | 
of theſe errors may be conſidered as the effect _— 
atfectation: And perhaps one general maxim may _ 
be ſufficient to direct us in converſation, We may 
ſtudy to conceal our defects let us leave our ec 
| Keke to I themſelves, | | 
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But to return to my ſubject 8 thouſand other 


i "of 2 
a 8 


2 


+. 06 Give: me 4 80. | 85 cv. * 


1 7 | 
. — V. HEN 1 ere how antverfat this wiſh * 3 
= children is, as well amongſt thoſe who have For- 3 
tunes to bequeath as thoſe who have their own bread 
to earn, I am not a little ſurpriſed at finding few er 
Z perhaps none who. are conſiderate enough to recol- 


lect that the fimple poſſeſſion of offspring ought to 


be but half their care, and that how to manage them 
when obtained is a buſineſs of equal importance; 5 


ſince it is evident that they may prove plagues as well 

as bleſſings, and diſgraces inſtead of ornaments. ; 
frequently does it happen, that in the firſt ardour of 
_ embracing an heir, we totally forget the approach- 

ing duty of educating the boy; and ſo apt are we 


to imagine that after the immediate rifques of child- 


birth are over, nothing more remains to be dong, 
odr to be endured; and that beauty of perſon, ele- 
1 er of mind, and goodneſs. of diſpoſition are only WM 

| 00 
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to be wiſhed for, and to be obtained. To awaken 
parents out of ſo fatal a lethargy has been the at- 


empt of many zealous writers, who have variouſſy 
employed their pens on the ſubject of education. 


To determine, indeed, the reſpective merits of theſe 


authors, would be difficult and tedious; but I muſt 

| beg for indulgence, when I declare, that I think 

them all more zealous than ſucceſsful, and more plau- 
fible than true; many of their directions being im- 


proper to be put into execution, and others impoſſi 


le. * a 


No to convince the world in general that I am 


not too ſevere in this cenſure, I intend, this day, 


to lay before them the ſketch, of a plan, in which 

the numerous errors of my predeceſſors are expoſed, 

and the fatal conſequences arifing from them Weit! 5 | 

ed by a very different mode of RE our youth; 
what might 


And though it will be a mere ſkeleton o 


be faid on ſo fruitful a ſubjeR, ſtill T hope that my | 
readers will fee enough in it to diſcover that nota 
fingle writer, from Rouſſeau to Made De Genlis, knew 


either what young people ought to learn, or the _ 
manner in which they ſhould be infſtruted. * © 


* 


I could ſay much more in praiſe of me and mine, 
but modeſty (which has always been my foible) for- 


bids it, and I hurry to put my readers in poſſeſſion 


of my plan, which I venture to affirm, will induce 
all the married part of them, to remove their ſons 
from Wincheſter, Weſtminſter, or Eton, and place 
them (with a falary of 2ool. per ann.) under the 
TT f oo OO 


I have already affirmed, that all thoſe who have 


- 


hitherto offered plans of education to the public 


have been totally wrong in the whole of their ſyſtem. 
Nor ſhould it appear wonderful if we find them er- 


roneous in their directions, when it is evident that 


they were faulty in their principles. | | 

ERouſſeau, for inſtance, recommends to us to adopt 
every method which may render boys ſtrong, active, 

and hardy; and to this end, if I forget not, even 

_ adviſes, that we ſhould ſuffer them to brave the heat 


of 


oy 


I — 
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= of Auguſt and the cold of December without loves, 3 
tippet, or ſtockings. Now one moment's reflection 
will ſhew us that ſuch a mode of conduct is exteed- 
_ ingly reprehenſible, unleſs, truly, we wiſh to make 


our ſons carters and bargemen; for ſtrength” af 
muſcles, freſhneſs of complexion. "ihe ſoundneſs 'of 
lungs are accompliſhments far beneath the notice of 
a gentleman, ſince nothing can be ſo vulgar as the 
| being able to bear fatigue or to face danger. Perz 
| haps my readers will think that I carry my ideas of 
| elegance too near perfection, when I confeſs that £ 
would rather not ſee a gentleman more than ten 
inches round the calf of his leg, if he could poſſi- 
| bly avoid it; but though I could put up with his 

| being well made, I ſhall at leaſt ever preſerve a moſt 3 
fthorough contempt for any one (above the rank of a 
porter) who preſumes to have frong nerves or good 


4. 5 3 | 
It may, perhaps, be deemed vanity in a perfon 
| who by, his ſituation ſees but little, and is likely to 
fre leſs of the fair ſex) to offer directions for the Þ © 
education of girls, or to object to thoſe already of-. 
fered. Vet as far as general ideas may apply to pa— 
| ticular caſes, I truſt that I may do both the one and 
the other; and under this plea I will boldly cenſure 
Ade De Genlis, and oppoſe my opinions to her's, 
Without deſcending to ſmall faults we may, upon 
the very firſt peruſal of her eſſay, diſcover that ſhe |} 
gdeſerves no more praiſe than Rauſſeau. For (I bluſh 
while I mention it) ſhe actually recommends health, 
modeſty, and literature, as worthy of praiſe and 
attentson. She even pays more regard to poliſhing - 
the mind of Adelaide than to the keeping her teeth 
clean; ſhe ſearcely mentions one word about lemon 
| Paſte, or pearl powder, and in her eagerneſs to 
teach her muſic and drawing, forgets the more im- 
portant duties of wrenching her neck in a collar, and 
beer feet in the /tocks. e — £0” 
To ſay more againſt the Swiſs or the French 
eſſaiſt might be thought cruel, and would certainty ⁵ 


a 
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| be needleſs;-T ſhall therefore lay my own ſcheme be- 5 
fore the world. 


And firſt the boy. We will pole that 7 is 5 


er with a ie diſpoſition and a moderate 


ſhare of genius. We will ſuppoſe him at once proud 
and cowardly ; bleſt with a weak conſtitution, and 
a narrow mind ; in his temper fawning and „ 8 


ful, in his diſpoſition deliberate, acute, and deceitful. 
Having eſtabliſhed theſe data, we will educate him 
_ accordingly, that is, he ſhall know how, either to 
ſpend a fortune with ſpirit, or . one by cun- 


ning. 


"Phe firſt three years of life are e generally ſpent in 


| the nurſery; yet even here ſomething may be done; 


and I would wiſh. his nurſe, as far as lies in her 


| power, to keep him delicate and puny, and to de- 


bar him from the inclemency of freſh air, or the fa- 
tigue of bodily exerciſe. For by theſe means a great 
deal of trouble will be ſaved on my part, and I fhall 
receive my pupil in ſome degree formed to my hands. 


Since it is evident, that when the body is already be- 
come feeble and diminutive, it will require leſs pains ; 
to render the mind weak and effeminate. 


Greek and Latin carry their own abſurdities too 
manifeſt in the face of them to require any methodi- 
cal objection. But there are lauguages worth 8 


| quiring, becauſe there are languages which are 


faſhionable. I would inftrut my pupil in French, 
becauſe many of the fair ſex (to pleaſe whom is the 
ſole duty of ours) finding it a difficult matter to un- 


derſtand grammatically their own tongue, wiſely pre- 
fer that of our neighbours. Nor ſhould 7ta/ian be 


forgotten, the ſuperiority of which over Engliſh has 


long been proved by the eagerneſs with which every 


one who lives comme il faut deſerts S1ddons for no”. | 


he, and Shakeſpear for Tarchi. _ 
Of French and 7talian, therefore, he ſhould bs 1 


ſome meaſure maſter; he ſhould be able to write a 


Billet doux in the one, and an air in the other, thougn 


1 woilld wiſh him not to Soy IEEE in 


either. 5 
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__ either. For” that a appear correct, and cor- 
reQnels i is pedantry. Thus far of literature. 
Whaté ver time can he conveniently ſpared from 
5 ſach engagements, would not be ill-employed in per- 
fedcing him in Hoyle, and teaching him to know at 
firſt ſight the olds at whit and hazard. As ſoon 
as he is a to'erable proficicrt in the theory, let him 
be initiated into the practice of gaming. Let him 


be a conſtant attendant at faro-tables and horſe- 


races, as the advantages ariſing from an early know- 

ledge of ſuch ſcenes are numerous; he will not only 
- goin a reſpectable acquaintance among the great and 
the good, but will likewiſe be an eye-witneſs to that 


gentleneſs of addreſs, that openneſs. of behaviour, 


and that contempt of ſelf-intereſt, which ever attend 
on turns of chance and eagerneſs of play. And 


maorecover, any unjuſtifiable prejudice which he ma! 
hare conceived againft deceit, or any diſhke which he 


may have ignorantly entertained of defrauding a fel- 
low ereature, will be more eaſily overcome; and he 

will ſtart with a ſure chance of ſucceſs when unim 
peded by the ſtings of immediate remorſe, or the re- 


membrance of former virtue. 


What has hitherto been ſaid is eaſy to be under- _ 

ſtood by the meaneſt comprehenſions, and to be prac+ 
tiſed by the weakeſt abilities, but what I am pro- 
cceding to fav, few, I fear, will ſet a proper value 
on, and ftill fewer bring to perfection. I mean that 
_ callouſfneſs. of heart, and that engaging apathy, 
without which e is vulgar, and effrontery 
alarming. 

Beware how you permit a boy to enter the pre- 
cinas of a church during that critical age when his 
. ſcepticiſm is not incurable, and his infidelity con- 
firmed. Norlet the complaints of miſery ever reach 
his ears; pity is a dangerous as well as a mean vice, 
and he who deſcends to charity may relapſe into reli- 


gion, or by once relieving the diſtreſſed, may acquire 


ſuch an inveterate habit of putting his band into his 

pocket, that too frequently the limbleſs veteran, or 
7 8 ſivering 1 __ — him of that treaſure © 
| + which 


I 
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which was due to faſhionable diſſipation. I repeat 
ir, that whilſt one generous, or one tender ſenti- 
ment remains; whilſt one atom of humanity difſ- 
graces his heart, there is no knowing that the ve- 
nom will not ſpread and corrupt the whole. . 
Io avoid, therefore, the poſſibility of ſuch a re- 
lapſe, it will be highly prudent to fix his affections 
on objects totally independent of thought and re- 
flection; and to teach him to look on a ball- room as 
the only theatre for merit, and dreſs the only crite- 
rion of taſte, Let him recollect the following zrui/ms, 
and mode his conduct accordingly. . He who 
cannot dance, is a dunce; he who cannot ſwear, a 
= © coward; and, he who has not white teeth, a— 
| : | 6 fſeoundrel.” | 5 . . 7 Dt 
7h By following theſe directions, either in full or in 
= 2 as occalion preſents itſelf, whoever withes to 
become loved and reſpe&ed, will be certain of ſucceſs. 
Let him indulge in every ſpecies of diſſipation; let 
him riot in every pleaſure, and when merit is re- 
warded, he may depend upon an exalted ſituation. 
Having thus conducted my pupil through all the 
mazes of education, unallured by the infinuations of 
morality, and uncorrupted by the precepts of reli- 
gion, I will leave him to his happineſs, and remem- 
bering the promiſe which I have made to the fair ſex, 
proceed to give ſome rules for the education of a fine 
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As ſoon as ſhe can underſtand what is ſaid to her, 

let her know that ſhe is to look forwards to matri- 

monx, as the ſole end of exiſtence, and the ſcle 

means of happineſs; and that the older, the richer, 
_ _ and the fooliſher her huſband is, the more enviable 

W ¹¹¹³¹¹1 u ˙ aA nip, ee, 

HFlaving taught her this truth, it will be eaſy to 

make her act accordingly, She will immediately 
bold up her head, bridle in her chin, and turn out 
her feet. If ſhe has a neat ancle ſhe will contrive to 
dance well, if a pretty arm ſhe will make herſelf 
miſtreſs of the harp. And I muſt do the ladies the 
juſtice to confeſs, that they far out- ſtrip us in diſco © 


_. --pacquet.... 


vering their own excellencies, and in acquiring at 
once all thoſe important nothings which enſure our 
eſteem, and rivet our affections. 5 
haut to return to my ſobject. Let her too be early 
taught the w/e of cards, and the propriety of gam- 
ing. She will of courſe ſoon play a good game at 
 whilt and cribbage; and by always winning conſide- 
rably encreaſe her portion, (or improve her jointure. ) 
And when nothing particular calls her out, ſhe may 

| indulge the good man at home with a ze à tete, and 
add ſomething to her pin-money by a knowledge of 
With reſpe&to any method of rendering her face 
more beautiful, or her form more elegant, I have 
but little to ſay : 1 would with her to avoid walking, 
| leſt her ancle grow thick; and riding on horſeback, 


lleſt her ſhoulders become round. Rouge and fard. 


are both innocent, and becoming, but as ſome peo- 


ple in England are cenſorious enough to abuſe 
thoſe who wear them, I would adviſe her to join 
moſt vehemently inthe abuſe, and put them on with 
ſeertecy.— Scandal, too, ſhe ſhould be a proficient 
In, as by artfully traducing a rival, ſhe may often 
exalt herſelf z but let her be cautious in the applica- 
tion of itz and after all, as ſcandal is a weapon 
which may recoll againſt one's ſelf, I muſt approve 


: of that delicate ſpecies of it which hides its venom 


- under extravagant praiſe of the perſon whom we. 


| ; with to wound. 


"The laſt and moſt important piece of advice which 
1 have to give, is this. Let every girl who ſeeks 
for happineſs conquer both her feelings and her paſ- 
ſions. Let her avoid love and friendſhip as ſhe 
wiſhes to be admired and diſtinguiſned. For by 
theſe means ſhe will always keep her own ſecrets and 

prefer her own intereſt. No inconſiderate affection 
will deter her from breaking a promiſe, or from ſa- 
cerificing a previous to a more advantageous engage- 
ment. No ridiculous principle of conſiſteney will 


- draw a tear from her, when parting from a parent or 


a friend. She will return the bleſſings of the one 


and 
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| and hs embrace of the ather with a ſmile, and fly 


unreluQtant to diſſipation and frivolity. 
Nor ſhould the forget that the 1 of der ht | 


band will {till add ſomething more to her happineſs, 
as it removes her farther from reſtraint. She will 


be cautious, therefore, how the ſuffers her intereſt 


to unite with that of a perſon whom it is her way 


to torment whillt alive, and forget as ſoon as dead. 


Buy minutely purſuing this ſyſtem of prudence, 8 


ſhe will reap praiſe and pleaſure in every Ration of 
life; ſhe will be an accompliſhed coquette, and a 


ſucceſsful gameſter ; ſhe will be an unfeeling 29255 
e a chuldlels Ale, and a tcarleſs widow. 


Kos XXVILI—Saronvar Avorer 8, 1799 . 


bus 22 MELT A 
u.. „„ Yew. 


To the Lemans | 


Su, | 


| . 18 1 which _ little lod © 


ſo much, as to offer indignitics to any creature, : 


- which is not able to reſent them. To acquaint you, 
Mr. Loiterer, that I am one of thoſe unfortunate, 5 


beings, who in ſpite of their utility and importance, 


are inſulted without the power of defending them = 
ſelves, will, I know, be fufficient to excite your 


compaſſion, and enſure your protection: but in ad- 


dition to this, I muſt inform you, that periodical . 


writers have at all times held open an aſylum for 


complaints of this nature; and your predeceſſor, the 
World eſpecially, has in a very good-natured and 
gentleman-like manner undertaken the defence ' 
* * but helpleſs Pop Induced by theſe 


_ reaſons, | | 
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: 8 1 bave ventured to ſtand up for the cauſe af -- 
the as much injured fraternity of ige; and though 
1 have no doubt, but that on the ſmalleſt hint, you 
would have protected them in as good-natured, and 
_ gentleman-like a manner, as poſſible ; yet being my- 
felf a wig, it occurred to me that [ might perhaps 
vot only engage in this attempt with more zeal and 
jipirit, but have alſo better information on the ſub- 
ject. | 
y As antiquity 18 feaueatly of the higheſt import- 
ance in conciliating the favour of mankind, I have 


endeavoured to diſcover at what time we were firſt 


jntroduced into the world, and to trace back our fa- 
mily to the exact period of its birth. But all my 


5 reſearches have hitherto been ineffectual; and, in- 
. deed, however amufing ſpeculations of this nature 
may be, they are, like many other ſpeculations, 


very uſeleſs; for after all our inquiries into the 
antiquity of ige, it muſt be allowed that the 
- faſhion of wearing one's own hair is much more 


ancient. And therefore, without ſaying any thing 


more on this ſubject, I ſhall proceed to relate the be- 

nefits which we confer, and the honours to which we 
are entitled. 

Fou mult yourſelf, Mr. ** be daily ſenſi- 
ble how much we conduce to the honour cf religion, 
and preſervation of mankind, by conferring dignity 
on the /eads of the church, and importance on the 
' followers of Galen; who would, I am convinced, 


frequently find it no eaſy taſk to recommend the ef. 
ficacy of a preſcription, unleſs aſſiſted by our full. 


be, bottoms.-— But the law, Sir, the law is the line, in 
which we make the great: ff figure, and poſſeſs the 
moſt weighty and extenſive influence; the truth of 


which is 6 univerſally known, that to inſiſt farther 


on it would be ſuperfluous. 
Inn the * golden days of good rig Charles,” we 
may be jultly conſidered as at the height of our 
glory; and the repute, in which we were then held, 
ſufficiently declares our importance: indeed we live Y 
crer been favourites at court; tor not to mention 
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the Whig intereſt, which has always been gers 


ble, our Alta went to the crown can never admit of 


@ doubt: and I have heard it obſerved by an inge- 
nious wiz of my acquaintance, that there is at this 
moment a great reiemblance between ourſelves and 
courtiers. Like them, we are ready to move at the 


nod; like them, we are obliged to vary our appear- 


- ance according to the caprice of our maſter; like 
them, we are diſmiſſed, when worn out with ſervice ; 
and 1 am ſorry to add, we are, uo leſs than cour- x 
tiers, to be b9ught and fold. „ | 
It was my intention to have here . a pa- 25 
negyric on the female part of our ſpecies; but as 
you, Mr. Loiterer, have given us a kind of pro- 
miſe, that you will dedicate ſome future paper to the 
8 tranſparent tete,“ I will not take the pen out of 
Jo able a hand; but only aſſure you, that I expect 
this promiſed, diſquition with the greateſt pe. 
ence. | 
I could now enter into a Aiſcriſſion of the great | 
ſuperiority which we poſſeſs over heads of hair with 
reſpect to convenience, beauty, &c. but it is unne- 5 
ceſſary to deſcend to ſuch minute particulars, as they 5 
are ſo accurately recounted in the bills and advertiſe- 
ments of our makers; to which I refer both yourſelf 


and readers; and proceed to acquaint you with the EC | 


indignities, of which I complain. gs 
And in the firſt place, the ignominious * re- | 


proachful nick-names, with which we are branded, 


Are particularly odious: to enumerate which will ſuf. 


ficiently convince you of the juſtice of this complaint. 


A cauli- flower, a chizel, a Tyburn £2 a ſcratch, a 


-cackſon, and a 7 are frequently ſubſtituted for 1 


the more honourable appellations of a * 
4 bob-wig, a fye-wig, and a full-battom-wig. 

The contempt, which 1s univerſally beſtowed on 
us is the next article of which I complain: and to 
exemplify this in a material point; if a deſcription of 
what the world calls a quiz is to be given; the firſt 
6 qualification towards forming an object of the ex- 5 

| tremeſt ridicule i is an * ks — W oit- 


/ / 
254 at 5 * Ne * 7 * 4 ** * 
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8 erer, I cannot omit this opportunity of vingicating icati 


5 a cruel reflection, which ſeems to be intimated under 


the expreſſion of an old wig, viz. that ſome of my 
brethren are always in an advanced ſtate of life ; but 
believe me, Sir, when I vouch on the word of a gen- 


not once nenn. 


But of all our grievances, perſonal :afolt is the - © 14 


greateſt; as when we are kicked through the ſtreets 
by ſome wanton boys, or, in order to ſmoke an old 
fellow, are rolled into a kennel : which latter ſervice 
I have myſelf twice undergone, to the no ſmall de- 
triment of my curls. Beſides all which, if it ſhould 
ſo happen (as it frequently does) that our owner 


would get alittle drop too much, we are not u. 


commonly put on with the wrong part before, or 


even inſide out, and are thug expoſed as a public 


ſpectacle to the humour of the mob. I am afraid, 
Mr. Loiterer, I have already detained you too long; 


but it is a juſt remark, that when we are once entered 
on the ſubje& of our complaints, we know not where 


to leave off. Be ſo kind as to take what I have ſaid 
into conſideration, and believe me, | 
„ 


T0 the Loirkxla. 


Mx friend B. received his education at a public 
ſcchool; and though not remarkable for any briſlianey 
of parts, was always conſidered. as a ſenſible fellow. 
With this reputation he eame to the Univerfity ; and 
though too volatile for much attention, and too fond 


of amuſement for. much application, ſtill ęontinued 


to preſerve it there. He had an extenſive acquaint- 
ance, and Mag uni verſally courted as an agreeable 
companion, at 


> good-natured man. Such was B——: when an 


invitation from ſome friends abroad. requeſted the 


company of his. ſiſter to pals the winter with them 


in the common receipt of the word) _ 1 


Wards all thoſe, who 
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3 South of France. Unfortunately B me a 


.. dertook to conduct her on her road as far as Motions 4 be 
where meeting with their friends, he made a little 


excurſion by himſelf, and returned to e after 


a fortnights Weng 


But from this time, Sir, he i is ede in :the- — 


| 0 ngular and unaccountable manner. Initead of be- 


ing the agreeable companion which he formerly was; N 
he aſſumes a 2 1 and ſupercilious hehaviour to- 


company by informing them how things were, toben 


Be vas abroad; a ſentence, which like the delenda eff 
Cartbago of Cato the cenſor, he takes particular 
.. care to introduce on every occaſion. Thus, Sir, by 
aa ridiculous aſſectation he is become the laughing- 


ſtock of his acquaintance, and thinking himfelf ſu- 
perior to them, . becauſe he has ſeen the world, forfeits 


at once all claim to the character of a good. natured : 


or ſenſible man. 7” 
I have Fond vou ih this latter; Mr. 1 5 
er, hoping that vou will be kind enough to inſert it 


in your work; that B—— may by that means be- wy 


come ſenfible of the folly of his conduct, and endea- 


vour to correct it before it is too late. Tell him that 
vanity, even with a cauſe, is ridiculous, without 
one, impertinent: inform him that croſſing the Chan- 
nel 18 not travelling, or a a fortnight's 8 reſidence in 
8 E Hels the world. 1 . 


N am, yours, ; 


„„ LIT HET! Al us. 


I: * rextiily Seto with my Pe ov 


requeſt in publiſhing his letter; and ſincerely hope > 85 


that it may have the deſired effect: but in the mean 
time I ſhall beg leave to offer a few ene on 


the ſubject. e 4 


Howerer fingular wack . he may chick | 
the behaviour of his friend, let him for a few mo- 
ments look round the world; and he will there find 


numerous * af the: anne Jongular + and wnac- 


countable = 


| ave, not like himſelf travelled ; . 
and arrogantly pretends to direct the opinions of the 
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eat conduct. Many are continually intruding 
themſelves into f with as little regard to pro- 
priety, as B does his pompous account of tra- 
velling; and not content with this, are every inſtant 
thruſting before our eves a raw of cite teeth, or a 
Ving fet wwith brilliants. Many are continually launch- 
ing out into affected, and unintereſting egotiſms. 
One, that we may admire his talants fer wit, pre- 


ſents us with the daily repetition of a g bing, which 


he ſaid when a boy: and another, to conviuce us of 


| his taſte for literature, U us with an endleſs 


pProfuſion of quotations from his favourite Author. 
Every one deſires to be thought of importance, 


and thus endeavours to ſhew off to advantage any ſu- 
periority, either real, or imaginary, which he may 
poſſeſs over others. But as vanity is the moſt nniver- . 


al, fo is it the moſt dangerous paſſion : by blinding 


the judgment, it frequently counteracts its own de- 


ſigns; and aiming at pre-emineney and ſuperiorit y, 


not uncommonly 1ncurs ridicule and contempt. A 
painter, whoſe only excellence conſiſted in repre- 
ſenting a black's head, and a mahogany table, re- 
ceived orders to paint an Andromeda chained to the 


rock. It would baffle the invention of many artiſts 


to contrive a method of introducing theſe figures on 
ſuch a ſubjeR ; but the genius of this ſecond Apelles 
was not to be confined by ſmall di :{Heulties, or his fa- 
vourite pieces rejected through trifling improprieties. 
Adcter tome deliberation; tNrefbre,. "he lat on the 
ba Rowing method. Andromeda was zepreſented 

with one arm chained to the rock, with the other 


Feel ning on a mahogany ke ; and as he thought 


that his etliployer might poſtibly object to the intro- 


duction of a Hel Perſeus, he 1ngenioufty clapped a . 


negro's head on the f houlders of the ſea- monſter. 


— 


n nnn 2 
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of private families, and ſet the whole genealogical table 


of relations in arms againſt each other, as that unfortu- 
nate propenſity which the old and the young have 
ever diſcoyered to differ as much as poſſible in their 
opinion on almoſt every ſubject that comes in their 
way. Various in conſequence are the diſputes, and 
bitter the altercations which ariſe from this diverſity 


of opinion, on matters in themſelves of ſmall con- 


ſequence, ſuch as the ſhortneſs of allowances, and tjge 
length of bills, the propriety of ſaving money, and 


the pleaſure of ſpending it. But there is one ſub- 


jet, which above all ink affords never-failing 
matter of contention between fathers, uncles, or 
guardians, and their ſons, nephews or wards, I 
mean (to uſe the words of a celebrated dramatic 
_ authoreſs), * The great univerſal purpeſe, Marxi- 
__monyY;” on which the above-mentioned perſonages 
have adopted ideas ſo very diſſimilar, that to eadea- 


your to reconcile them would be a vain attempt. For 


| nothing 1 is more true, than that the young have taken 
it into their heads to imagine that youth and beauty, n 


| good temper and good ſenſe, are the beſt recommen- 


dations in a wife ; that on this occafion ſimilarity of 
diſpoſitions ſhould be conſulted rather than equality 
of fortunes, and that mutual affect ion is a ſurer baſis 
of conjugal happineſs than a hundred thouſand 
pounds. While the %, on the other hand, have 
diſcovered that it is no matter how wide the tempers 
are ſeparated, provided that the eſtates join: in or- 
der to get poſſeſſion of a rotten borough, would 
gladly exchange all the beauties of the perſon, and 
all the graces of the mind; and (rather than ſtand _ 
upon trifles) give the four cardinal virtues into the- 7 


| Hurgain. 5 


Between two opinions 4 warmly: tate 5 fo - 


ag ä it is not Oy to ix any decifion ; j 
| | b 


Sarvzpayy Avover 13, 1 769. : 
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. 1 Do” TY that however, in other 3 
1 may lean to the ſide of the young, (well knowing 


that their experience and coolneſs rauſt nine times out 


of ten give them the advantage over their adverſa- 
ries) yet inithis one inſtance L muſt re volt to the other | 


party; and ſhall, in this paper endeavour to prove, 


| hat marrying from motives of affection is a very 


improper and abſurd action, injurious to our own 


happineſs as individuals, and detrimental to the i in- 


tereſts of the community. uy 5 
That it is injurious to our 'bappigels as . 


Will appear ſelf-evident if we refſect but one moment 
on the many ſorrows, cares, and vexations, which 
are (from their own confeſſion} attendant on people 


who mar ry from affection, from which the purſucrs 


| of the oppoſite ſyſtem are abſolutely and. entirely 
free. Who has ever been in tlie houſe with a new- 
married couple who are abſurd enough to let their 


bappineſs depend on each. other, and not, obſerved 


what endleſs doubts, anxieties, and fears, each party 
is led into by their unnatural, and ill- placed partiality. 
If the lady looks too pale or too red, too thin or too 


plump, the huſband is immediately under the moſt 


cruel alarm for her health. He bas a whole liſt. of 
diſorders which he thinks ſhe may have, and what is 
worſe, a whole liſt of remedies: to cure them. 
While on the other ſide, the lady (not to be behind- 
hand with him) is in continual apprchenfion from 
the falling of + horſes, and the” burſting of guns: 
moſt inhumanly inſſits on tying a tilk hand kerehief 5 
round his neck in a room full of company, and] if 
buſineſs ſhould call him ten miles from home, parts | 
from him with as much reluctance as if he were going 
to the Arntipodes. 


Now all this is morally ale 7 to „ to 


thoſe Who marry on what are (properly enough) 
called prudential motives. For ſo warm is their in- 
difference, ſo impaſſioned their apathy, and ſo har- 
monious their diſagreement, that nothing which hap- 
pens to the one can in the leaſt affect the other; nd 
no} how ſhould it? for cheir intereſts like two 


VVV le 
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parallel les, though they appear cloſe denier, yer - 
will never be found to meet. A circumftance which, 
in all the diſtreſſes and misfortunes of this world, 
muſt give them greatly the advantage over the others: 


For in theſe fniarions; it is ufual enough to hear the 


former exclaim, “ My dear, I feel molt for you ; it is 

your ſufferings which afflièt me moſt,” Whereas the 
latter profets to feel, and probably do feel, only for 
themſelves. The ſuperiorky; therefore, which I > 


contend for, is here proved with algebriae accuracy; 


ſince by all the rules of arithmetic whatever, it is 


eaber to bear one perſon's misſortunes than two. = 


Nor will the advantages of prudential marriages 
ſtop here,” ſince it is alſo owing to their prevalence, 
that we ſee every day ſuch inſtances of the ſublimeſt 

virtues amongſt the married of both ſexes, eſpecially 5 
inthe higher ranks of life; (who in this, as in every | 


thing elfe, ſeem” particularly defirous of ſetting a 


| gvod example to their inferiors;) nothing being more 5 
| thin tha to ſee huſbands loſing their ſortunes, 


and wikes their reputation, without cauſing any al 


* ; 
teration in the behaviour, or any diminution i in the 
*AfeQtion of the other. $0 truly are reſignation and 
fortitude the peculiar chatac teriſt cs of the P. refent 8 


age. | 
AMI this, and mnch more, may be wid againſt 


matches of affection, as they concern our private 


happineſs. J ſhall now conſider in what various and 
important circumſtances they may very e tpn 89 


| affect the intereſts of the community. 


__- My firſt and greateſt objection to them ariſes ? Ts 
obſerving the large families with which thoſe v. ho 

marry {or love are commonly bleſſed, and the conſe- 55 

quent inercaſe of population in a country which can- 


not already ſupport half its inhabitants. 


It muſt indeed be owned, that the jegiflature ef | 


this kingdom (who feem equally fearful with myſelf 


of the misfortune of being too popu nous) have done 


all in their power to diminith the number of his ma- 
jeity's ſubjects, by paſſing the Marriage 48, And 


maT, eſſorrs have not been akogether w vithout effect 
os Fei 


* | - 
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| pet it may be f EW inferred, that our country is. 
_ even-now much too crowded with inhab! itants, both 
from the immenſe annual exports of each ſex Which 
we find ourſelves obliged to make to Botany Bay and 
bother places; and from the very ſmall prosiſfiom for 
many of thoſe who are left behind. We have at pre- 
lent officers without pay, and clergymen without 
livings; lawyers without practice, and ſtateſmen 
bs without places. And I can never readily admit 
thoſe to be friends to their country, who would wil 
lingly bring into the world a ſet of beings, who, 
when they come to years of diſcretion, may perhaps 


have no other alternative than either to ren or be 


0 hanged. 


Nor is it to the inte tolle of the cob con- 


ſidered iu a general light, only, that this abſurd euſ- 
tom will be found detrimental ; for it will in a very 
: particul ar manner affeck ſeveral deſcriptions of men, 
and will be the utter ruin of a large claſs of our fel- 
lor ſubjects, whoſe deep learning and extenſive utis = 
lity demand a very different return at our hands. For 


if, once people take it into their heads to marry for 


love, there is no knowing whether they may not 
continue to love all their lives. There will oonſe· 
quently be no ſuch thing as dirorces; and then what 
is to become of the gentlemen at DoRo: 78 Commons ? : 
Such an idea muſt alarm every humane mind. It is 


indced (as | have often heard the o/d ſay) excerdingly 
diſacult ever to bring young people to gonlider ; yet 
on this occalion, 1 muſt beg them to remember, that 


the education of a civil lawyer is a work of time, 
labour, and expenee; that many hundreds, and per- 
haps ſome thouſands, muſt have been ſpent in Oxford 
and London before he can receive a penny; and will 


aſk whether it is conſiſtent with common humanit ty;or 


common leaſe, to let thoſe men ſtarve, who have been 
at ſo much Pains to qualify themſelves for their ſer- 
vice? I mutt. therefore hope, that ladies and gentle- 
men will conſider this matter in its proper light, and 
* accordingly. EET | 2 
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Aſter this, it is perhaps bebe . to enn 


merate the leſs important ſufferings which ſome of 
the inferior ranks of life would experience, if the 
preſent faſhionable mode of forming matrimonial con- 
nections, and its equally faſhionable conſequences 


were to be aboliſhed. Vet (as all authors have a fel- 
low- feeling for each other) I muſt be allowed to 
lament the lit uat ion of Our news-writers, who, during ' 5 
the preſent receſs of parliament would be terribly _ 
embarraſſed to find materials to fill their papers, 
ſhould this reſource fail them. And I am fill more 
ſeriouſly concerned for the fate of thoſe ingenious | 
2 gentlemen, who (doubtleſs with an intention to re- 
form the age) have been at the pains of publiſhing a 


very copious and minute aecount of all the various 


heroes and heroines, who for theſe laſt twenty years 
have been molt celebrated for faſhionable infidelity. 
Which faid narrations, together with the elegant and 


intereſting frontiſpieces -anuexed, mult have tended 
highly to the ediſication of the Britiſh youth of both 


fexes, and ſhould, I'Tiink, have well entitled the 


* 


compilers of them to the moſt exalted rewards. 


I ſhould traſt, therefore, that the above-mentioned _ 


arguments, if cauktored'] in their proper light, would 
be ſufficient to deter the young from marrying on mo- 
tives of affection; or at læaſt encourage the ald to uſe 


every method to put a ſtop to ſuch flagit ious pro- 
ceedings, by finding fit and ſuitable matches for 


them, and thus force them to be happy againfl their 
wills. If, however, what I have offered on the ſub- 
ject does not carry with it force enough to combat 

early prejudices, and alter confirmed opinions, I will. 


5 filly own that I have but one more argument 10 | 
"offer, and if that fails, I mult leave ſuch obſtinate 
People to the fate they deſerve. I will defire them _ 


to remember, that ſuppoſing tho agremens attendant 


on each ſpecies of matrimonial connection to be 


qual at firſt, that of mine mult be allowed the pre- 8 
n as being inſinitely more certain and durable. 
For beauty and elegance are very fleeting commodi- 


: ties, wit aud good 1 temper "Oy uncertain ones, and 


a woman, | 
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5 woman 1 may ſometimes chance to outlive them-all. 
| Whereas, farms, and woods, India bonds, and an- 
nuities, are very ſolid and ſubſtantial goods; will, 
with a little management. laſt during (what the law 
terms) a man's natural life; that is, till his ſpirits 
and conſlitution are ruined; and are to be obtained 
at the very trifling facritice of focial happigels and 
domeſtic gomfast. 17740 | | 
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entleman obſerving me ſtanding near him, moyed 


dCloſer to his neighbour and left room for me on his 
feat. Whether he ſaw any thing which prepoſſeſſed 
him in my favour I know- not, but on ſurveying his 
figure and countenance, I certainly felt a. ſort of 
attachment, which diſpoſed me immediately to ac- | 
cept his courteſy: I took my ſeat. at his fide, and as 


there was no reſerve on his part, the awe with which 


his air and manner at firſt impreſſed me, inſenſiply 
wore off; during the repetition of the prize verſes, 
he complained frequently of his deafneſs, which he 
informed me had attended him to the laſt fifteen _ 


commemorations; ſometimes much to his mortiſica- 


tion; at the commencement of the eſſay he com- 
3 modded to me, ina whiſper, the judgment with which 
the ſubje&t was propoſed ; „ inſtead of extending 
the ſurvey to the whole x ae of ancient and mo- 
dern poetry (continued he) it points it to that 


part which is interſected when they are applied to 


each other.” Aſter a ſhort pauſe, he informed me 
that he had mounted the roſtrum many years ſince ; 


44 552 — . Nalin Ga be) feel half of 


what. 
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8 what J die, they are very happy in their diſtinAion.” 
We converſed on mag other topics, and when the 


audience diſperſed, the ſtranger gave me his name and 


addreſs, and ſhaking my hand with great cordiality, 
repeatedly expreſſed 2 wiſh that we migh it be better 


acquainted, J naturally was much tattered by tas 
invitation, and fully intended, to take an early por. | 
tunity of accepting it; yet, from various caules, & day 


' "after day elapſed N any advance ; till at length _ 


accident fortunately renewed a connection, which - 


(though ſeriouſly diſpoſed to cultivate i) I might 5 


perhaps have ſuffered to decline. | 
One evening, ſoon after the fall of the w vell. "EDIT 
oak in Magdalen Walk, I went among the multi- 
tude 1 flocked thicher from all che country 
round; for on theſe occaſions, between what is to be 
Lakes at and the lookers on, I ſeldom fail to find 
entertainment. As 1 approached. the tree, the firſt 


object which caught my attention, was the venerable 


ture of my nt W friend Dr. Villars, dreffed in com- 


- plete black, and kneeling agzinft the trunk, and 


meaſuring its circumference by a white.handkerchief, 


with the devotion of a biſhop conſecrating a ſpot of 


boly ground: ſeveral young ſtudents were ranged | 
round him. — At the lingularity of his conduct, 1 


perceived a ſmile riſing into their countenance, yet 


reſtrained by the air of ſimple dignity Which reigned 


over all his mot ions and deportment. My friend hav- 
ing concluded his obſervations, | made a minute in 


S Ty 
his pocket-book, all the time entirely unconſcious of 


the attention with which he was obſerved. I now . 


ſtepped up to him, and began to account 757 ee 
glect of his invitation; he Tuffered me to finiſh. Ky 


_ apologies, and then frankly accepted them; and 1 


was at once convinced of my treſpaſs, and relieved 
from any apprehenſion of his reſentment. The good 


old man inſiſted that 1 ſhould accompany him home. = 
As ſoon as I entered his Pai ment I Pereeived. 
one of my papers lying on the table; 1 never felt 


flattery ſteal fo imperceptibly to ar has I before 


revcred Win em this moment began to loe him; 7 5 


fome 
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4 this caſual approbation with which he mentioned 
them, threw off all reſerve, and I avowed myſelf 
the author. Nothing promotes friendſhip fo much 
as the poſſeſſion of a ſecret in common. F rom thus 
period, I have at all times had free acceſs to this ve- 
nerable man, and great as is the diſparity of years 
between us, he is the confidant of all my undertak- 
ings,” and preſides in all my councils with the fore- 
ſight of age and the enthuſiaſm of youth. He is 
arrived at t nat period 1 in which age remits the intenſe- 
nels of learned application; at which the proſpects 
'being narrowly bounded, and the ſcene of hfe about 
to cloſe, the motives to great exertions ceaſe to exiſt : 
he rather reads than ſtudies, and converſation holds 
the place of compoſition. 
Our acquaintance had not "TT long, before 
he introduced me to a nephew of his, in whom. I 
immediately recognized his companion at the theatre. 


— There appeared ſomething ſo extraordinary in his 


ſentiments and manners, that I could not conceal my 
admiration; — the doctor remarked it, and at the de- 
parture of his kinſman gave me this account of him. 
HFis father, Sir Andrew Senſitive, poſſeſſes a very 


= large eſtate in the North, and having a living in his 


gift of gool. per ann. intended him for the church; 
but not entirely comprehending all our myſteries, 
* Mr. Senſitive could not reconcileit to his conſcience 


to enjoy our emoluments ; he therefore diverted his 


b ſtudies to the law, to which he gave fo ſevere an 


application, that his health has never recovered Gy 


from the ſhock. He had extenſive connections 
„ and powerful talents, ſo that his friends aſſured 


* themſelves of ſeeing him-reach the heights of his 
„ profeſſion; but being retained in ſome actions 


mm which, in the courſe of trial, appeared highly ini- 


* quitous, and loſing a popular cauſe by a verdict in 


* which he could not acquieſce, he retired from the 


bar, and the ſphere of active life, in diſguſt. E 


c have heard (continued my friend) that he was 2 


. once violently i in love with a very beautiful woman, 


„ * who 
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« ſhould be miſerable.” 7 


our acquaintance advances, the greater intereſt I 


which can be ſingled out as remarkable, yet I never 


with tears ſtanding in his eyes. In all their views 


excellence, than really exiſt. 
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* . his ſatisfaction 1 in what i is offered: 


2 8 


Em 55 appeared to the world to return his affection, =”. 

but that he at length broke off the connection, 
% from a conviction of her want of reciprocal affec- 

tion, and has been often heard to ſay, that it was 
* better he ſhould not be happy, than that bath. 


With theſe two raters I have ately 3 in . 
the habit of paſſing moſt of my time, and the more 


feel in them, the more ſenſible I am of the ſuperio- fo 
"rity of their powers: indeed they never appear in 5 
the ſtreet, but that they excite general attention. 
The Doctor's portly figure, florid: compleAi. 
on, and filvery locks, naturally attract notice, 
but his nephew/has no one circumſtance in his perion 


walk with him, but that half the people we meet 
turn back with a face of i inquiry: in company too, 
though he 1s extremely ſilent, every one ſeems pre- 
pared to attend whenever he opens his lips: when- 
ver the converſation turns upon him, as frequently 
happens, it ſeldom arrives at any other concluſion. 
* than, „% He certainly is a very extraordinary man.“ 
I never meet the Doctor without a {mile on his coun- 
tenance, his nephew has always an air of placid gra- 
vity and even melancholy ; and when he delivers his 
ſentiments with warmth. and earneſtneſs, he talks 


of things, the Doctor is ſanguine, the other inclines 
to deſpondence, and while both wiſh to find things. | 
. better than perhaps their nature will admit, the one 
fancies he fees in the world leledefect, the other leſs T 


This different bias in their ms produces many 
amicable conteſts on moſt of the grand topics in cri- 
ticiſm, polities, and morals. The Doctor is exqui- 
ately ſenſible to all the beauties. of compolition : . 
when Mr. Senſitive takes up a work, all the requi- 
ſite parts and proport:ons of the ſubject riſe to his 
view, and his mortification when he ſinds any part 
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| Doctor Villars allows the meaſures of thoſe whom he 
leaſt affects, to be prompted by a regard for the 
public welfare; his nephew, even in his favourite 
characters, generally apprehends ſome ſihiſter deſign; 
and while the Doctor's heart expands with a thouſand 
projects for foſtering virtue, nothing enters Mr. Sen- 
 Hitive's brain but how more effectually to repreſs 
CCC 5 
In the toil of ſtudy I have often envied the diſci- 
ples of thoſe celebrated philoſophers who had only 
to receive the illuminations of their maſters; and thus: 
paſſively became the lights and conſtellations of the 
world. Comprehenſion is a much readier ſervant 
than invention, and to me nothing ſo much enhances 
a diſcovery as the reffection that it colt me little. I 
account myſelf, therefore, ſingularly fortunate, who 
have fallen upon ſuch valuable friends; by whoſe con- 
verſation, to be wiſe I need only be attentive; from 
whom I may acquire information without the tediouſ- 
neſs of reſearch, and arrive at truth without the ex- 
ertion of reflection. Though their opinions be in- 
veſted with many ſingularities, truth generally ſhines 
through; I ſeldom fail to find, placed in ſome new - 
and beautiful light, ſubjects which the generality of 
the world deem incapable of aſſuming a new appear- 
ance, and on which they ceaſe to think, becauſe their 
forefathers have furniſhed them with ideas on them 
ready to their hands: and thus I imbibe more rea! 
and efficient knowledge extended at my eaſe on the 
Doctor's ſofa, than toiling through the cloſe ſtowed 
learning in the library of my college, bewildered 
among titles and indexes, and enveloped in duſt. 
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Jately buried my wite. 


vou for doing ſo.— 
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JonunsoN's Raſlclas Prince of Abyſiea. | 


To the Aru of the Lorrrarä. 
Six, . 


Ir te. ry POT EY: in its cauſe, and | iatolemble 3 * 


its effects, can entitle an unhappy ſufferer to the at- 


tention of the Loiterer, you will not deny your com- 
5 paſſion to the writer of this letter, who (notwith- | 
ſtanding ſome very flattering appearances) is, this. 
day, the moſt wretched of mankind.— It is indeed 
molt true, that 1 have a goed income, and an excel- | 
lent conſtitution, have neither duns nor law-ſuits, 
have never been plagued with children, and have 
Yet it is equally true, that 


in ſpite of all this, I am (odd as it may appe ar) un- 


happy., So unhappy that, even w _ by write this, 
ke me other=- _ 
wiſe, and moreover that if you coll l ſhould hate 
| in mort, Sir, 1 am one of 

| thoſe unfortunate people whom an unfeeling and ill. 
natured world dignify with the ile of Murmurers ; 
and will freely own to you, that I think the greateſt : 
_ enjoyment which human nature can receive conſiſts in 
the com fart of repining, and the tuxury of complaint. F 
So confoling indeed is this comfort, and fo intoxi- 
_cativg this luxury, that being of a ſpeculative turn, 
I have formerly been at much pains to inquire from 
the gratification of what paſſion of the human mind 
the above-mentioned recreation draws ſuch powerful © 
_ charms... | 
thoſe of many modern philoſophers, however enter- 
- taining to myſelf, are likely to be but of ſmall ad- 
and I can no more account for 


I know it is out of your power to m 


But I am forry to ſey my reſearches, like 


vantage to the world ; 


the enjoyment which fpriags i in my mind from com- 
| plaining of · my misfortunes, than the pleaſure which 

hexe a a OE of .black- 
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guards pummel themſelves. to pieces propetly, and 
| po out their eyes ſecundum artem ; or any other 
favourite amuſement of this enlightened age. But 
however doubtful of the cauſe, J am perfectly con- 
vinced of the effect of my ſyſtem: a ſyſtem, begun 
at a very carly age, and fince rendered dear to me by 
the conſtant practice of five and forty years: and if 
Puoou, Mr. Loiterer, will favour me with your atten- 
tion while I give a ſhort ſketch of a life diſtinguiſſied 
only for peculiarity of wretchedneſs, and varied 
alone by diverſity of misfortunes, 1 doubt not but I 
| ſhall bring you over to my opinion. | 
My father was a diſcontented Nonjuror, who loft 
his fortune, but narrowly ſaved his life in the year 
forty-five. My mother a worn-out coquette, Who 
ol all her attractive qualities retained only her vanity, 
and married, merely that ſhe might not die an old 
n and harmonious was the union, be- 
tween two ſouls thus cloſely linked by common and 
endearing ties of diſappointment and diſguſt; and 
to compleat its happineſs at the end of a twelve- 
month, I came ſqualling into the world. I cannot 
indced, like many heroes both in old and modern 
hiſtory, boaſt of any extraordinary appearances 
which preceded, and of courſe would have predicted 
muy nativity, any more, than that I recollect hearing 
my mother ſay, ſhe well remembered, about that 
time feeling herſelf more croſs, and ſcolding her 
huſband oftener than uſual, a circumſtance which 
my father moſt heartily contraed; But however 
. this may be, it is certain J gave very early ſymp- 
E toms of my future diſpoſition, and by kicking, cry- | 
ing, itruggling, and every other mode in my power, ⁵ 
dilſcovered the ſtrongeſt diſapprobation of the ſcene [ 
to which T was juſt introduced. And if I am to- | 
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believe the accounts ſince told me by my mother and 
nurſe-maid, (upon whoſe veracity and obſervation, 
the credit of early biography mult, after all, greatly 
depend) the fare towardly temper increaſed with 
my years; and during that period of human life in 
8 which cultom, perhaps by way of warning, obliges 
| us 
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us to continue under petticoat government, I was + 
bitter plague to all the females of the family, and 
was pronounced by the moſt experienced goſſips in 
the pariſh to be the molt Fradlious dürs url ie brat 
they had ever fet eyes on. At ſchool (to which 
place I was removed at a very carly age, becauſe 1 
was too croſs to be kept at home any longer) the 
fweetneſs of my diſpoſition became {till more con- 
ſpicuous, in proportion as there was a finer field for 
the exerciſe of it. Various were the ſuhjects, and 
important the ſufferings which here gave continual | 
employment to my querulous faculties; ſometimes 
my lefſons were too hard, and at other times too 
long: I was teazed by the little boys, and thraſhed 
by the great ones; and before I had been there many 


months, [ was fortunate enough to obtain from my 


companions the appellation of Doleſul Dich, a name 
which I retained even after I was made a member of 
the Univerſity of Oxford; at which place I had the 
luck to obtain a ſcholarſhip in the eighteenth year of 

my age. Here, far from wanting ſubjects of com- 
polaint, I was almoſt diſtracted with the variety of 
them. The unpleaſantneſs of getting up in a morn- 


ing to early prayers, the bore of attending lectures, 


or the dreadful alternative of jobations and impoſiti- 
ons, afforded me fine ſubjects for the exerciſe of my 
genius, whilſt I was a junior; and though the ac- 


quiſition of a maſters degree and a fellowſhip ſeemed 


at firſt to threaten me with too much happineſs; yet 
1 ſoon found that, when a man minds what he is 
about, it is poſſible to be very tolerably miſerable 
| | {-nior fellow of a college. At laſt, af- 
ter 1 had complained of the ſameneſs of a college 
life, and abufed our incumbents for not dying, every 
morning over my tea, and every afternoon over my 
wine, for the ſpace of ten years, an old man, who, 
notwithſtanding be had poſſeſſed his living above 
forty years, had been hitherto ſo ill-bred as to conti- 
nue in an excellent ſtate of health; was ſeized with _ 
an apoplexy, and his death put me in poſſeſſion of 
the moſt lucrative piece of preferment in the gift of 


even when 


ome brat 


* D.. 


our ſociety, This event had nearly proved fatal to 
me, and to a leſs. ingenious complainer than myſelf 
Vould have been abſolute deſtruction, for the living 
Wuaas little leſs than 60ol. a year, ſituated in a delight- 
ful country, and ſurrounded by a molt ſocial neigh- 
bourhood, and to compleat the whole, it fell full 
half a dozen years before I could have expected it, 

in the common courſe of things.— did (in this. 
ecmergence what I could) and even made an effort to 
complain of the miſery of quitting friends with whom. 
l had fo long lived in terms of intimacy, talked of 


the extortion of the biſhop's officers, and expence of 


inſtitution fees—Read Burn with great care—and 

_ expreſſed a wiſh that I might not be cheated in the 

| Dilapidations. All this, however, could not per- 

| ſuade my friends that I was not a perfectly happy 
and fortunate man; in conſequence of which I was 
ſo completely tired with being wiſhed joy, that 1 
ſoon found it neceſſary to make a precipitate retreat, 
and took poſſeſſion of my benefice, a few weeks af- 
ter my induction. And here I confeſs, for ſome: 
time I remained in a very diſagreeable ſtate of apa- 
thy, nor could I, in ſpite of all my care, find imme- 
diately any decent pretext for complaining. Often 

in this diſtreſsful ftuation did I wiſh I. had been bred 

a ſportſman; often did 1 (like many other young 


men) too late repent the time I had miſ-ſpeat at Ox-- 


| ford, where I had fo fair an opportunity of making 


myſelf a very tolerable proficient. in thoſe amuſe- 


ments of the field, which, among many other ad- _ 
vantages, have this peculiar one, of affording, inex- - 
hauſtible matter of complaint. Indeed I was tranſ- 
ported with the converſation. of a large party of theſe 
_ gentlemen, whom I ſpent ſeveral pleaſant evenings 
with, at the houſe of my ſquire, during a very. hard 
_ freft, that T once made a determination (late in life 
as it was) to inliſt myſelf under their banners; and 
ſhould probably have made no deſpicable figure in 


the fields of rural glory, had I not been diverted 
from my reſolution by a more practicable expedient, 
which promiſed nearly as great advantages, and was 


attended 
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Wien ded with infinitely leſs riſk—this was no iber | 

than to turn farmer, a fituation, which next to that 

of a ſportſman, is moſt favourable'to the views of a 
complainer. I therefore took my glebe lands into 
my own hands, and collected the tithes of the whole 
pariſh The ſcheme for ſome time ſucceeded ; 1 had 
an opportunity almoſt daily of complaining of the 

megligence of my fervants, and the diſeaſes of ny 
cattle, the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and the barren- 
neſs of the ſoil. But at the end of five or fix years 
this reſouree began to fail me, for notwithſtanding all 
my complaints, it was notorious to the whole pariſli 
that my 'crops were full as good, if not better than 
my neighbours, and l had the mortification to find, 
that in ſpight of all my predictions of poverty, my 
income was every year increaling. Something more, 
therefore, was to be done, ſome new plan muſt be 
- truck out; and in a lucky moment I hit upon the 
wiſeſt ſcheme imaginable. —I determined to marry, 
and in conſequence of this reſolution, ſoon after led 
to the altar my firſt couſin, Miſs Fanny Fretful,— 


People may fay this or that about matrimony, for 


my part, I ſhall always ſpeak of the honourable ſt ate 
of wedlock with due reverence, and can fafely ſay, 


it was by far the happieſt part of my life. So exem- 


plary indeed was the conduct of my better half, that 
far from ſuffering me to feel a moments ennui, ſhe- 
kept my genius in a continual exerciſe ; and had ſhe 
inadvertently let one ſun rife and ſet without tho- 
roughly rattling the whole family, and myſelf into. 
the bargain, would have . like a Roman 5 
Emperor, ſhe had loft a day. = 
Such, Mr. T-ofteter. were my Hilcyon Sys of 
matrimony, much too happy to be lalting ; for with 
grief I mult write, what you, I hope, will read with 
emotion, that my dear Fanay (the delicacy of whoſe 
frame was very unequal to her continual mental and 
vocal exertions) foon fretted herſelf into a decline, 


and ſcolded her laſt in the arms of her diſconſolate | 


huſband, about three years after our union com- 
menced. LL ſcarce need add, * from this moment 


1 have f 


* * 


] have never known happineſs, for alas! what have 
I to complain of? Or whom can I vent my com- 
plaints to?—Tt is true, indeed, that I have ſince 
made one expiring effort in favour of my old cuſtom, 
and endeavoured to excite the pity of my neighbours 
| (when they come to condole with me) by afluring 
them that my ſufferings have at length had a dread- 
ful eflect on my health, and that I am really in a 
very poor way—but all in vain—they will fancy the 
ravenous appetite with which I devour my breakfaſt, 
dinner, and ſupper, is rather the proof of health and 
ſtrength than the mark of a diſordered ſtomach ; 


miſtake the lethargy with which J am often ſeized, * 


when ſitting alone by the fire tide in my elbow chair, 
for the natural effe&t of exercife and fatigue; nor 
have all my affertions been yet ſufſieĩent to convince 


tbem, that the florid colour in my cheek is only the 


| ſymptom of a he&ic fever. —Confidering,” therefore, 
all the above-mentioned circumſtances, Mr. Loiterer, 
pou will, I think, no longer wonder at the melan- 
choly aſſertion with which 1 began this letter, or 
think me impertinent in applying to you for advice 
and aſſiſtance in ſo peculiar an emergence. A man 
of your profound learning has doubtleſs heard of the 
Emperor, who having nothing but the care of the gvorld _ 
upon his hands, (poor man) was fo put to his ſhifts to 
know what to do with himſelf, that he publicly offered 
a very large ſum to any citizen, who ſhould be mge- 
niĩous enough to find out a new ſpecies of pleafure.— 
It is not indeed in my power to offer ſo liberal a re- 
ward, but I do aſſure you, I ſhall eſteem my ſelf eter- 
nally obliged to you, if you will be ſo good às to 
furniſh me with ſome new ſubje& of complaint; till 
e Jam, Sir, | 
____ Your humble Servant, : 
RICHARD RUEFUL. 
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25 0 lid "I the bee of your Wk N 
moſt generouſly offered protection to the oppreſſed, 


and. conſolation to the unfortunate ; may I hope 


| that to the latter you will alfo diſtribute your ad- 


vice; for indeed the writer of this is moſt thoroughly 


+ Ml wt of all you can beſtow: an aſſertion which 
you will hardly ite the boldneſs to doubt, when I 
inform you that a woman and matrimony (at leatt 
the thoug hts of it) are the cauſes of my preſent com- 0 


faint. 
Little did I think, Mt" Leister two months 
ago, that it was in the power of man, 1 ſhould ra- 


ther ſay of woman, to reduce me from the happy 


ſtate of thoughtleſs content to the tormenting ſoli- 5 


eitude of deliberating without thought, or thinking | 
without reſolurion.—But I will endeavour to com- 
poſe my thoughts and arrange my narrative in due 


diſpoſition, that you may the more eaſily comprehend 


he nature of my caſe, and preſcribe to your patient = 
accordingly: a 


I am a middle aged man, perhaps about 35, . 


ou a little more: an inch they ſay is a good _ 


eal in a man's noſe, but a year or two is nothing 


in the age of one, bleſſed with anus lungs, and ” 
actiye limbs. 7 


I inherited from my Faltivr an eſtate of about 


| 10001. a year; to which having been confidered as 


heir ever fince the moment of my birth, I was never 


ſuffered to waſte my time, injure my health, and 


load my memory, by learning the vocabulary of 
dead, or indecd living * To confeſs 


tac. 
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9 85 the ruth, the chief of my erudition was collected 


from my aunt's Bible, and the moſt conſtant ob- 
jects of my ſucceeding ſtudies, have been Bartlett's 
Farriery, or the Racing Calendar. I ſhot, I fiſhed, 
1 hunted like other young ſquires. I was rather 
good- natured than agrecable, moderately temperate, 


8 and only extravagant in pointers and horſe-fleſn. 
EE pleaſures fo cheap, and amuſements fo eafily 


obtained as mine, my ſortune, to which I ſucceeded 


at 25, bas ever been ſufficient, and I had as little to 
complain of as any country gentleman. in the king- 


dom. Indeed how could it be otherwiſe ; my ef- 


tate was unincumbered, my conſtitution unhurt, my 
perſon uncontrouled; I was rich, healthy, and un- 


-I figh when I look back on ſuch days, 


married. 


and whenl reflect that in all probability ſuch” days 


will never return. Tis true my eſtate and my 


health are fill unhurt, it is ikewiſe-trae that as yet 
1 am unmarried, but how long I may continue ſo i is 


uncertain; and it is this idea, this continual appre- 


| henfion of loſing my freedom, which diſturbs my 
quiet, and deftroys my tranquillity. 


About ſix weeks ago I received a letter from a 


diſtant relation, which contained a preſſing invita- 
tion to ſpend a week or two at his houſe in 


Shire. As it was at a time of the year when little is 
to be done in the ſporting way, and as his houſe 
„ Which celebrated its races 


Vas very near C- 
during the approaching week, | accepted the invita- 
tion, and ſtopping only to 2 a fine litter of pup- 


pies properly weaned, and to inſpe& the firing of 


my brown mare, I ne. at my couſin's houſe * 
| day before the races began. 
HFaving ſlept one night on the road, I finiſhed my 


journey ſo early the next morning, that the ladies 


of the family were not quite afſembled at the break- 


= faſt- table. My couſin, however, being a man of 
the world, and a member of parliament, gave mea 


moſt palite reception, praiſed my cattle, (for I drove 
my own phaeton) ordered them to be well fed, and 
+ taking ir waſter under his own immediate care, 


pled 
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inſiſted Ke I BP taſte wt 3 with- d 


out waiting for the ladies, ** who” (added he with a 


mile) are I favcy delayed longer than uſyal by 
having called a council to determiae on dreſſes moſt 8 


ſuitable for to-morrow night.“ 


As I had never ſcen my couſin” ns. ah r 
heart began immediately to beat at the bare mention 
of a dance: for as I am naturally ſhy in women's 
company, 1 go into it as little as poſſible, and as to 
dancing, I know no more of it than the dead. 


The idea, therefore, of attending women to a ball- 
room, and of being obliged to "dance with them 
whether J would or no, track ſuch a panic into me, 
| that I could ſcarcely ſwallow a cup of chocolate. | 

T had not much time, however, to refle& on the 


ladies arrived in good earncit. 


If fancy had drawn a ſcene, not altogether agree- | 


able, the preſent reality did not mend it one jot. 
My couſin has been a widower near thirty years, in- 
deed his wife died in childbirth z of courſe the 


youngeſt of his two daughters cannot be a chicken, 


Whatever ravages, however, time and London win- 


ters may have wade in their faces and perſons, are. 
abundantly made * by London drels and London 


manners. 55 


They came into the room 1 flounce all at once, and | 


as they ruſhed through the door, one of them con- 
trived to hitch her petticoats over a chair fo neatly, 
that in her hurry to diſengage herſelf (poor ereature ) 


_ the was obliged to ſhew her legs (IL ſhould have taid 


ancles) as high as the garter. I was: going to bluſh, | 


© 


only 1 found ſhe made nothing of it. My couſin 
now introduced me, and L made one of my very beit * 
bows, which laſted twice. as long as their-b95 courte/y, _ 
and l thought drew. lomething like a ſmile from Mis 


Hetſy, the youngeſt. 


The conſciouſneſs of my © own. 1 1 1 
was ſuch, that I inſtantly turned down my eyes, and 
began ſipping my tea with ſuch, aſſiduity that (burnt 


my Oe” moſt 9 and [ believe have per- 
| | Inaded | 
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ſraded the. company that J had not made a good 


mul ſor twenty-four hours before. 

In about five minutes more, I vontured again to 
lift up my head, and this time T turned my eyes to- 
Wards Miſs BY for the keenneſs of Miſs Eliza's 

 obfervation was too preſent to my recollection to ha- 
_ Zard meeting it a ſecond time. 

Miſs B did not ſeem to have partaken as any 

_ ſhare of her ſiſter's ſhrewiſh looks, on the contrary, 
when her eyes (by accident) met mine, ſhe ſmiled, 
and fmpered, and looked down quite modeſtly, to 
be ſure the did not bluſh, but they ſay that the Lon- 
don ladies put ſomething on their cheeks, which 
you cannot ſee bluſhes through. Nor were her con- 

| verſation and behaviour leſs pleaſing than her looks, 
for ſhe inquired moſt kindly after my health, ſeamed 
quite ſorry that ſuch near relations had not been 

ſooner acquainted, and expreſſed a great wiſh of im- 
Proving the acquaintance. Such civilities from a 

fine woman, (for indeed, Mr. Loiterer, ſhe is ſtill a 

| fine woman) could not 1 6 pleaſing me, the more 
5 particularly as I had been but little uſed to the at- 
tractions of unreſeryed, yet delicate freedom. 

thought that no tea | had ever taſted was ſo good 
as that Which I now received from Miſs Louiſa, for 
fo they call her) and | took large, and repeated 
draughts of admiration, and ſouchong, *till the 
clock ſtruck eleven. My couſin then propoſed a 
walk to me, to take a ſurvey of his late i improve- 
ments, which to confeſs the truth, were very conſi- 
Ye : derable, for of all tlie venerable and valuable oaks. 
KF _ which | remembered to have ſeen there thirty years 
{ ago, not one was remaining: they had all long ſince 
been conveyed to his majeſty's dock- yards, for the 
good of the nation, and the benefit of their owner. 
Mr. B—, however, ſtill ch ofe to talk of his timber, 
and his romantic regard for fine old trees. “ Yes,” 
(aid he) © My neighbour Spendall would make 
fine havock. among my woods, he would make them 
creo; if he did, Mr. Spendall muſt be an inge- 
nious N bor! take my bath that my cou- 
| | ſin's 
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| fan's groves had been moſt carefully felled PREY. to 

the ſtricteſt letter of the ſtatute; not a Rick was 

| there of twelve inches girth. 8 
e I have now,” faid he, changing the e | 

tion, only one wiſh remaining, which is to ſee my 

girls (he called them girls, Mr. Loiterer) well mar- 

ried. before I die.—I might have got them great 


matches, to be ſure ; dozens of lords have been re- 


fuſed—but titles are not what I want—lf I knew _ 
of any worthy gentleman of a tolerable good eſtate, _ 


perhaps a thouſand a year or ſo, and contented to 


live in the country and enjoy domeſtic happineſs, 1 = 


would be proud to unite him to Louiſa to-morrow. 


_ T can give her—but no matter for that, ſhe is an ex- : 
cellent young woman, and a fortune in herſelf.” 
You may be ſure that this eloquent harangue was 


not loſt upon me, I immediately began to ſmoke the 


old gentleman. * No {thought 1 that cock won't 


fight. 2”, 


After a ſtrole of about two hours, we ned 5 
the houſe, and as the ladies were buſy i in making tbem- 


. ſelves vp, a game at billiards was propoſed, and be- 


fore dinner-time, I had contrived to loſe about fif- 
teen guineas at half-a-crown a game and betting on 
the hazard. —A pretty good price for an ordinary, 


and at a private houſe; but I put a good face on 


| the matter, and eat my ſoup without ſaying a word. 
It was not *till after the firlt courſe that I had time 
to look at the ladies, in whoſe appearance three 
hours duty at the toilet had made a conſiderable > SG 
- _ teration. Their hair no longer hung in matted 
heaps, half combed through, and half in brown 
plaiſter, but by infinite art, and repeated ſiugeing, 
hung down in natural curls; nor had their complexi- 
on ſuffered a leſs material change; white and red of 
the moſt beautiful and gloſſy ſubſtance, was ſpread. 
over each feature with true keeving and excellent mel- 


lowneſs.—But above all, their $ecks (no ladies have. 


boſoms) were conſiderably altered. They had early 


in the morning appeared cloſe covered up, and piu- 


ned * under the chile quakers, but they now 


ſhone : 


5 * 
to, 2 

> 

y 
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| | 3 in all the blaze of pen 09 IT a charms. Their a 
buaandkerchief opened on each ſide, and left between 
1 it a ſpace of at leaſt eight inches, which was occu- 


pied, not covered, by a bit of narrow lace, a part 


bolt the ladies dreſs which I have ſince heard called a 
modeſty piece, My rector aſſerts that it is ſo termed, 
becauſe it is the only immodeſt part of a Lom | 
dreſe, like Jucus a non lucendo; ; I don't underſtand _ 
Latin myſelf, but 1 am ſure it is hardly modeſty 
enough to ſwear by. But to reſume my narrative. 


From this moment began the long premediiated 


attack; all the batteries of ogles, ſighs, and ſmiles, 
were at once opened againſt me, which engaged ſo 
much of my attention, that I preſumed not to eat 


another mouthful, and being at the ſame time cloſely 
wedged in, between the curate of the pariſh, (who | 


dined with us) and the leg of the table, I might 
with truth be ſaid to ſuffer at once, the united hor- | 
- rors of a famine and a blockade. | 


At length dinner was ended, the deſert cleared, 
and the ladies withdrawn. | 
From this moment my independence returned, and 


| having prudently ſwallowed about à bottle of wine, 
1 felt ſo bold on entering the drawing-room at tea 
time, that T defied the Devil and all his works. Uns 
happy boaſt! No ſooner were the tea- -things removed 


than a walk was propoſed by Miſs B—. Her ſiſter 


: complained of corns, her father was kindly letting. | 
_ the curate into the ſecrets of the miniſtry, and in an 
evil hour was [ obliged to attend my couſin in a foli- 


tary. ramble. _ 
Scarce had we quitted the houſe eas Miſs Louiſa 
5 


Er 


it "i ſtil quite lack a and ue, tough ſheer e 8 
nels 


Our converſation was at firſt rather conſtrained. 
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was broken, never to be united. | 
cool, and as. quiet, as if I had been really petrified, 
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no, I had ever read The Sorrows of Wetter or the 


new Rouſſeau; (as I have in the former part of m 


letter hinted at the extent of my ſtudies) I need not | 


tay that my anſwer was in che negative. She pro- 
cceded to aſe me the ſame queſtion of other books, 


to which I was obliged to. return the ſame anſwer, 


and indeed by ſome foolith queſtions 'on my fide,” I 
ſoon convinced her that ſhe was flinging pearls before 


ſwine: on which, ſhe very kindly altered the ſubject 


of diſcourſe, and ſeemed determined that (if cauld 
not admire her taſte, and partake of her pleaſure) 


to admire and partake of mine. She accordingly 


£ began talking of equipage ; the admired high phae- 


tons apd loved cropt greys to diſtraction. (I al- 


ways drive cropt greys, Mr. Loiterer). There was 


no {tanding this. I looked at her again and again; 
my eyes met her's, nor could LI take them off, I _ 


thought ſhe never looked ſo much like an angel. In : 
ſhort, I know not where my paſſion might have 


ended, had not the luckieſt accident in the world at 


once rouſed me from this rapturous dream of fancied 


bliſs, to all the phlegm of cool reflection and ſober 
reality. A ſudden puff of wind carried off two lux- 
uriant treſſes from her beautiful chignion, and left her 

(unconſcious to herſelf) in a ſituation truly ridicu- 
lous. The delicate thread of ſentiment and affection 
I walked home as 


and during the, whole courſe of my viſit, neither ſaid 
or looked another civil thing. At the ordinary in- 
deed, I got ſo compleatly cut, that I made a. bad- 
diſh figure in the country dances, and ſpilt a glaſs of 
lemonade over my couſin's train. 


end of the week I arrived ſafe at Clod Hill, and im- 
mediately ſat down to give you an account of all my 
dangers and eſcapes. 


wii 


But ſhe would 
not be provoked, for when once a woman is deter- 
mined to get a huſband, I find trifling obſlacles will 
not damp her hopes or ſour her temper. At the 


| it has colt me above a week _ - 
in drawing up this epiltle, (for I am no great ſcribe) _ 
and ] hope this conſideration among many others, 


tention of paſſing a few days at Clod Hill, in his 


55 do, Mr. Loiterer what can I do? Here will be 


8 han one, and when I reflect on it, I bleſs my ſtars 


once; and whether or no, if the latter part of his 
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: will reduce” you to give it a candid peruſal, and to 
take under your protection and guidance the unhap- 
py author of it. For indeed my terrors are far from 
having ſubſided, for ſince my return home 1 have 
received a letter from Mr. B—, ſignifying his in- 


road to a neighbouring watering place, where his 
daughters mean to ſpend ſome weeks. What can 1 


time and opportunity, for in my own houſe I muſt 


be civil, and with time and opportunity my old aunt _ 


_ uſed to lay, a woman. might marry * body ſne 
liked. f 
Only conſider my Beni unable to fly, and un- 
willing to contend, I can neither oppoſe, or give ; 
way. Oh! the torture of being loved againſt one's 
will, and being married in ſpite of one's ſelf! ! 
Pity my incoherence, Mr. Loiterer, and compaſ- 
ſionate my misfortunes, for added to all the reſt, T 1 
have lately learnt that a ſcrophulous complaint has 
for generations been hereditary in a my coulny? s fami- 
5 * Is not this too bad? br 
n Im, dear Lone yours, c. 


RUSTICUs. | 
1 friend Ruſticus 8 beute fd is undonbtedly- a very 


that | have no maiden couſins on the verge of forty. 
But as ſomething muſt be done, and very ſoon too, 

1 would ſubmit it to his judgment whether or no, it _ 
would not be better for him to fly the country at 


information be true, in ſo aun he would not “ of i 
5 1 evils 9 the * 18 | ID 
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A; MONGST the y many ae which the — | 
ſent improved tate of ſociety and manners gives us, 
over our hardy and unpoliſhed anceſtors, none per- 


haps are more diſtinguiſhed in their kind, or more 


pleafing in their effects, than the minute attention 
with which we promote the pleaſures of theſe by 
whom we are ſurrounded, and the eagerneſs we dil- 
cover to conciliate the ”— inen of all with whom | 


ve converſe. 


"We now no longer wrap ourſelves up in that len 
L ee which however favourable to the cauſe 


ef private virtues, is highly detrimental to the ſtock 


of public happineſs ; which recoils againſt the blan- 
A mente of praiſe, and ſhrinks at the ſoothings of 

condolence; annihilates the elegancies, the civilities, 
the diverſions of life, and under the vain pretence 
of ſecuring our integrity, renders our manners rough, E 


aud perhaps our hearts untceling, 


We now no longer think it —— to pay 8 
tention to thoſe ſmaller virtues, whoſe exertion gives 
a higher reliſh to the endearments of friendſhip, ang 
8 the intercourſe of acquaintance. We can /now-cul- 
tivate thoſe nameleſs, but important reſinements from 


which, converſation (that greateſt luxury of well in- 


| | formed minds) draws its various and powerful re- 
ſources of inſtruction and entertainment. No longer 
oppreſſed by the egotiſms of the great, or the pfc- 


dantry of the learned, it is equally diffuſed. over a 
large miſcellaneous circle; it receives the contribu- 


tions, and adds to the enjoyment of the numerous 8 


y clafſes'of individuals of which ſociety is compoſed. 
Each ſex, rank, and profeſſion; the man of Jearn- 


ing, the man of buſineſs, and the man of pleaſure; 8 
""_ n the YI and. the mailt all throw in 
. their 5 
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their ſtock to the general fund, and receive without 
reſpect of perſons, à quantity of amuſement, and 
applauſe in fair proportion to the value of their con- 
tribution. \ N #4 05 e eee 
But as the mixt intercourſe of ranks has promoted 
the refinement of our manners, and improved the 
charmsof ſociety, it muſt be owned that the conſequent. 
deſire of pleaſing our friends, and a wifh'to become 
eminent in our little circle of acquamtance, has been 
ſometimes productive of an over-{trained behaviour, 


to which we have given the name of alfectation. 


Zo various, indeed, are the errors in converſation, 
and abſurdities in manner, into which we are led by 
the too eager deſire of exciting the wonder or gain · 
ing the affections of thoſe around us, that it would 
be no eaſy taſk to diſcriminate the different kinds of 
Kaaffectation of which each ſex is continually guilty. 
I o0 enumerate a few of the moſt obviouſly ſtriking is 


the deſign of this paper, and though my hopes of 


reforming my readers by the following flight ſketehes, 
are not very ſanguine, they may at leaſt acknowledge 
the juſtneſs of the portraits, and will poſſibly not be 
diſpleaſed to diſcover a reſemblance to ſome of their 
acquaintance. In 


among the Oxford circles, the ſpecies of affectatĩon 
moſt uſual to be met with, is an unaccountable en- 
ddceavour to appear more idle, uninformed, and igno- 
rant than we really are. So ardently indeed have I 
known ſome men hunt after this kind of reputation, 


ſo much pains have they taken to: convince the com- 
pany that they never looked into a book, attended a 


lecture, or performed an exerciſe properly, that one 
would ſuppoſe it required a more than common ſhare 
of reſolutiou to paſs one's life in ĩdleneis, diſſipation, 
and folly, A man of this kind is always enceed - 
ingly Cireful to inform you in what particular man- 
ner he has miſ-ſpent his time, that you may not do 
bim the injuſtice to imagine he has employed any 
part of it properly. He is, therefore, elaborate 
nnd minute in the account of the bottles he has ſwal- 
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lowed, and the rows he has been engaged ii in. 8 : 
his whe Je diſcourſe 3 is little more than a catalogue of 5 
the in ptiuns he has received from preſidents, deans, 
and proctors, enlivened by the recital of the“ ht 
tread!h?{:apes'? he has gone through i in leaping from 
the windows of his college, or the pleaſure he has 

| enjoyed 1 in that glorious atchievement, A Scheme to 


Ton. Scarce leſs common, and far more diſagree- 


able is the Knowing Man. The former honeltly dif- | 
claims the knowledge of any ſcience whatever; 
the latter 77 Ae to ob well informed in a very few. 2 
While the converſation continues general, or turns 
on literary or elegant fubjects, he remains a ſilent, 
but not an unobſerving ſpectator; happy if a mo- 
mentary pauſe or lucky alluſion gives him an oppor- 
tunity of, introdueing his favourite ſubject ; ſtill 
more happy, if he can make an advantageous bet; 


and ill fares the man who dares aſſert an opinion, 


Which his prudence or his poverty prevents him from 
- lupporting, by flinging down the propoſed ſum with 
u refolute air. To theſe numberlefs otheis might be 
added, which, however different in their kinds, all | 
aim at the ſame point; for the long beard and dirty 


Jhirt of the ſcholar, the plaiſtered hair and large 


- buckles-of the coxcomb, are alike marks of affecta- 
tion, and equally. meant to obtain dy ſingularity, 
| wank admiration which 1s only due to genius, T7 

But while thus ſevere in expoſing the follies of our 
own ſex, let us not forget to remark the foibles of 
the other; and of this failing, I believe, our fair 
friends may claim ſomething more than an equal 
here. By nature more yielding and compliant, by 
education more cautious and reſerved, and by both 
more ſolicitous to attract admiration, no wonder if 
in the carne deſire of pleaſing, they more fr equent- 
ly endeavour to. conceal their real charaQer, and, 
perhaps, aſſume one to which they have no right; 
and it is but juſlice to them to own, that 1 . 
3 known ſome very warm. admirers of faſhionable man- 
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not unbecoming in a pretty woman; to argue with 
them on ſuch a queſtion would be doing them too 
much lionour, and | will only af them whether they 
ever {ound afſetation an improvement to age, or a 
compenſation for deformity, and if they anſwer in 
the negative, we may conclude they have reverſed 
the matter, and that affectation can never improve 
beauty, though beauty may make affectation tolera- 
ble. But to return to my fuſed the mental differs 
ence of ſex is never more obſervable than in the differ- 
ent kinds of affectation we adopt; for while men en- 
deavour to appear ſomething worſe than they are, 
women, on the other hand, almoſt always affect to 
be much better. Of this, the moſt prevailing in 
the preſent. age is, the affectation of candour; im- 
pelled by this principle, the modern fair one not only 
defends the bons, but even praiſes the perſons | 
all hercotemporaries and rivals; ſhe never lets flip an 
opportunity of praiſing all her acquaintance, either 
dor their merits or their faults; 5 a lady is ſaid to 
de regularly pretty, but infipid, ſhe immediately de- 
dälaims on the ſymmetry of her features and exaQtneſs 
of her make; if on the other hand, the perſon in 
debate has no claim to admiration but from an'ex- 
pPreſſive countenance, ſhe is full as ready to cry up the 
fuperiority of expreſſion and manner over regulari 


of features; nay ſhonld the lady be unfortungte 
enough to be void of every perſonel charm which 
can attract admiration, it is hard but the” will find 

_ ſomething to praiſe in her, and if every thing eise 
fails, applaud the ſwectnefs of her diſpoſition, and 
hint that ſhe will make an excellent wife. Thus'the + 
goes on, excuſing, defending or applauding the faults 

or deficiencies of her long lift of friends, 'and in che 
vain hope of being admired for her candodr, forgets 
that praiſe, like fatire, loſes its force when applied 
without diſcrimination, judgment, or taſte; Next 

to this in frequency and abſurdity, is the affetation 
of affefion. A young woman, the moment ſhe has 
received this ſpecies of infection, becomes on a fud- 
den more than commonly attached to all her relati- 
| B a „ SEE 
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ons without exception. If. married, he is always 
plaguing you with the good qualities of her huſband: _ 


if {ingle, the wit and learning of her brothers, the 


| beauty and graces of her ſiſters, form an eternal to- 
pic of panegyric. She never ſpeaks of them but in 


higheſt raptures, or to them but in the moſt en- 
gearing phraſes. She diſtributes her dears, loves, 
&c. without moderation or mercy, and her whole 
converſation is ſuch a ſtring of ſurfeiting ſweets 


as is ſufficient to make the bye-ſtanders fick of 


natural affection as long as they lite. Not en- 
tirely diſſimilar to this is the affectation of feeling, but 
with this difference, that as the love of the affection- 


ate girl is concentred in one family, the regard and 


concern of the feeling woman are diffuſed amongſt 
an extended circle of great friends, little friends, in- 
timates, and acquaintances; the former boaſts only 

a partial and conſined affection, the heart of the lat- 
ter expands in an unbounded philanthrophy to all 


mankind: ſuch an one, from the moment you enter 
the room, is all flutter and anxiety till you have ſa. 
tisſied her of the health, proſperity and happineſs of 
your father, mother, brothers, filters, couſins, and 


in ſhort, all your relations whom ſhe has ever ſeen, 


und almoſt all ſne has ever heard of; nor will the ſuf- 

fer you to reſt in peace, till ſhe has inquired after 
pour own health, and is perfectly convinced by your 
own words, that you actually and bona-fide are alive 


at that moment, notwithſtanding when you laſt part- 


ed from her you were obliged to encounter the incle- 


mency of the morning air after being heated with 


country dances. And woe be to the youth who, in 0 
nan evil hour, has given up his heart to a feeling young 


woman, for as this iſpecies of affectation is uſually 


8 


mixed with a daſh of coquetry, he may be ſome time 5 


in diſcovering that a lady whoſe heart is thus torn 
in pieces by fo many different claimants, can have 


but a ſmall ſhare to beſtow on any one. But by Ss ; 
the moſt diſagreeable of all is the affectation of being 


unaff-aed. This is oftner the failing of the middle 


aged than the young, and its effects are more felt by _ 


their own ſex than by ours. A lady of this deſcrip- 
e 5 VVV 
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1 REAL puts me in mind of a ſpeech ĩ in King Lear, 
vuvrhich wants nothing but the r of N to make ol 


- 7 W opplicables.' 15/5 r algret 


3 - Thais is Gas fellow „ 
1 Wis A been prais'd for blunt neſs, doth aſe 


5 A ſawey roughneſs, and conſtrains the garb. 


: a Quite from his nature. He can't flatter, 8 FER 
An honeſt mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak truth, 
Ih. And they will take i it, fo, if not, he? ee | 


Te EP TED of this 44487 the enters the room, 


(ainging herſelf into a chair with an air of Bruf- 3 


aadmire or 


perle which ſhe thinks mightily becoming) begins 
_ abuſing the miſtreſs of the houſe for ſome dete in in 
her domeſtic eeconomy, and finds fault with her 
daughters for their bad taſte in-dreſs, or little profi 
ciency in their acquirements; ſhould her intimacy 


be not ſufficient to warrant this good advice, the con- 


tents herfelf with talking at you inſtead of 1% you, 
and in this ingenious manner diſtreſſes you by abuſing 
every _— you do or ſay, and depreciating all you 
” ike; in ſhort, her whole aim ſeems to be, 
to convince you of her great ſuperiority, and to put 
vou as much as e out of | humour with wn 


WOE 
| Suck are the various ways by which we all of us 


= evi to make ourtelyes conſpicuous by appear- 


ing to poſſeſs qualities in a ſuperior degree to the 


Ip generality of thoſe around us; and as they are all of 
them tried with the ſole view of making ourſelves 
admired, eſteemed, and loved; there will ſurely, need 

no arguments to induce us to. quit the practice f 

them, when we are once fatisfied, that the only. emo- 
tions we can poſſibly excite in the minds of our ac- 


; _ quaintance, are either contempt for gue: "0p pe 
5 N i for our: want Fe eb. i e Br 
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No footibr- does a man become eminent in te 
world, than bis opinion is of conſequence not only to 
his own immedlate connections, but often to the com- 
munity at large. It is with peculiar ſatisfaction that 
'T begin to feel ſymptoms of this in myſelf, 1 have 

© FTitely had fo many advertiſements of every ſpecies 
ſent to me, that was I to conſult either my OWN in- 

tereit, or that of Mr. Rann my bookſcller, I might 
very (on become a formidable rival to the daily pa- 
pers. The whole body of wine merchants have both 

Conjunctly, and individually, given me general invi- 

"tations to ſpend the evening with them, and have 

_ requeſted me to bring my friend Mr. Philpot in my 

hand, each being anxious, I ſuppoſe, to have a fa- 

| vourable ſentence paſſed on the flavour of his grand pa- 


\ nacea. I have letters by me, which declare that my 
bealth has been drank in a bumper, with three times 


three, by every club of tradeſmen in the city, who 
Ainee the publication of my twenty-fourth paper, 
confider me as their profeſſed friend, and advocate: 
no lefs indeed than een have aQually made very 
handfome offers to accept me as a member; which 1 
ha vs been hitherto able only to decline by obſerving, 


that there are no more than fix nights in the week, 


iu which a clergyman can with ſtiriQ propriety e 
ſeen at the tavern. But an arch fellow, prefident at 

the #*.# * # ſociety, has ſtarted an odd ſort of 
ecclef.aſiical idea of its being g poſſible to ſerve two or 
more taverns in one evening. In ſhort, ſuch is the 

latisfaction and approbation, which the public ex- 
preſs of my conduct, that I expect my intereſt will 
be of conſiderable conſequence at the next general 
election. 5 
But theſe are all very tr illing bd ee when | 


compared y wa me en, which 1 thir tecnth es | 
| A 
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has produced, The freedom, with which I have 
there ſpoken on the ſubject of reviews, has brought 
me in ſuch a multiplicity of effays, poems, and cti- 
tical defences, that I am well nigh ruined with the 
poſtage; the poets in particular (and I would not 
too ſeverely ſcrutinize their motives) forgetting my 


requeſt, that they would frank their epiſtles. Was 


I to pay attention to every one of theſe gentlemen, 
the Loiterer would ſoon become little better than an 

| hoſpital for incurables. But it makes me exceed- 
ingly unhappy to find my friend Dick Diſtich in the 
laſt claſso. Dick has unfortunately publiſhed an epic 
poem, which during twelve months has been run- 


ning the gauntlet through the different Reviews. 


The Reviewers, he telle me, thoſe literary deſpots 
as he calls them, have regularly once a month either 
given him a touch of the gout in his ſtomach, a fit 
of the cholic, or a nervous fever. Had _ all 
made their attack at once, he thinks he could have 


borne up againſt them with the true fortitude of an 


author, pronouncing them all a ſet of ignorant 
blockheads. Then there would have been/an end of 
the matter at once; and in time it would have blown 
over, and been forgotten. But now, no ſooner has 
he recovered from one ſhock, than be is obliged to 
Prepare for and ſubmit to another: each takes him 
on turn, and giving him a twirt with his finger and 
thumb, tortures him for a month together upon the 
- Point of his pen. One daſhes him off on the fitſt of 
April with half a line in the Monthly. Catalogue, In 
June he is damned with faint praiſe, and the only 
except ionable part of his work quoted as a ſample. 
In July he feels ſomething like a momentary reſpite, 
being allowed a fort of negative praiſe, „not entire- 
ly deſtitute of merit.” What ſenſations muſt this 
_excite in the breaſt of a candidate for immortal fame! 
To me, however, he writes in full confidence of 
meeting with redreſs, and already anticipates" the 
charms of a critical, and friendly' inquiry into his 
merits in the Loiterer. So that J may be fairly ſaid 
do be drawn iato a premunire ; and feel myſelf ex- 


„„ | ceedingly 
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ae unhappy, and abfolutaly. at. a loſs 1 85 


mall act, ſo as at once to preſerve the reputation of 8 1 
my paper, and the eſteem of my old and valuable 


bend, whoſe kind offices have been in ſome mea- 


ſure coeval with my exiſtence. Twenty times did I 
fit down, and attempt ſomething like an apology; 
but in vain : I therefore determined laſt week (hav - 


ing many other weighty affairs on my hands, parti- 
 eularly an inveſtigation of the tranſparent tète) to 


haſten my journey to London, that I might wait on 
him in perſon, and in the ſofteſt, and gentleſt man- 
ner inform him, that ſuch criticiſms do not come | 
within the extent of my plan 


I ſhall paſs over the account of. my journey tin 
ſome other opportunity, that I may be able the more 
immediately to introduce my readers to my quondam 


companion. Alas! Poor Diftich! early ſmitten 
with the charms of the Muſes, and of one terreſtrial 
beauty, rich only in the bounties of Nature! Such 
imprudent and unwarrantable attachments producing 


their wonted effect on the mercantile mind of a rich, 
and induſtrious father, were the cauſes of his being 5 
*cut off with a ſhilling at that particular period, when 
he could boaſt of the jus triam liberorum z and he has 
been endeavouring ever ſince with difficulty to ſup- 


Port himſelf and his family by various expedients; 


in the number of which I am ſorry to add, that an 7 


anhappy and unſucceſsful attachment to dhe Muſes 5 
| ill forms a conſiderable ſhare. „ 
It was not till I had mounted the thid. x pair, * „„ 
e that I was informed the door of Mr. Diltich's 5 


lodgings was on the next landing place; where, after 


one more effort, JI arrived ſafe, and Ropping to take 
little breath, had time to meditate with a hear y 
heart on the very elevated fituation of, my friend. 5 


Before I knocked at the door, I had an opportunity . 
of obſerving that ſome miniſter of darkneſs had 


marked the lintel with a number of portentous pa- 


zallet lines, which whetber creta an carbone notanda. 1 


_ [mult leave my claſſical readers to determine. No 8 
en en If knocked, than Mrs. Diſtich. eh n 
| ſpedtly = 
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cumſpectly opened the door a few inches, ſtill how- 
cover maintaining her guard; but recognizing my 

perſon, down went the chain, and in a moment the 

door was widely and confidently extended. Oh! 
Mr. Loiterer, ſaid ſhe, how rejoiced will my huſband 
be to fee you. He has expected you every Saturday 
with the utmoſt impatience. Poor innocent ſoul; 
tte did ſhe think the errand on which I was come, 


or the trifling reaſon for her huſband's anxious ex- 
pectation of the Loiterer! He is now, ſaid ſhe, in 


the back room, where he has given poſitive orders, 
that he is to be denied to all the world, and muſt not 

be diſturbed. Me, Mrs. Diftich, I think I may ven- 
ture to ſay he will except; therefore, taking the li- 
berty to ſteal gently upon him, I found him fitting 
in part of an elbow chair; with the collar of his ſhirt, 
and the knees of his breeches looſe, a tarniſhed vel- 
vel cap was on his head, and the remains of a Tartan 
night-gown, which had once been hned with green 
ilk, careleſsly flung upon his ſhoulders. He ap- 
peared to be loſt in a fine frenzy of thought, his eye. 
darting from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
in his right hand was that dangerous little inſtrument 


= pen, worn to the ſtump; the nail of his left thumb 


was that moment grinding betwixt the dentes inciſoret ; 


. whilſt the back of my laſt letter was ſpread before 
dim; the ſuperſeription of which was now ſo blot- 
Ted, fo interlineated, ſo filled with erafements, aud 


reſtorations, that the greateſt part of it was abſo- 
lutety unintelligible to every perfon in the world, 
except himſelf. But how did my heart ſmite me, 
when [| read in the firſt line, which alone was legi- 
ble, that out of this chaos of interlineation and con- 

_ "fuſion, was to iſſue all the correctneſs, the order, the 
harmony of a ſonnet in praiſe of the Grip, ur 
—'Loiterers, | For my own part, I have always been 
very well ſatisſied to deduce my origin from the 
Beickerſtaffes, and Ironfides of Queen Anne's reign; 
| but my friend, who loves the appearance at leaſt of 


learning, has gone far deeper into antiquity ;| and 


| "taking a wider range, has diſcovered, that in that 
„„ oy memorable 
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nls emigration. of the Oſtro, ad; 1 vin 
SGoths from Sweden and Scandinavia, there was one 


veſſel, which {agged behind the others, but whoſe crew : 


afterwards became a great and reſpectable nation; 23 


and from this circumitance- obtained the appellation e 


of the Geribæ, or the Loiterers. Hence my friend 
. was furniſhed with a juſt and applicable ſimile, the 


life and ſoul of poetry; and drawing it to a conclu. 


fon, was juſt declaring, with epigrammatic keen- 
neſs, that all other writers were merely Oſtro Goths 


and Vit Goths, when compared to the Loiterer. It 
was in the midſt of this happy thought, that caſting 


lis eyes around he ſaw me in proprid ferfond ſtanding 
before him. My readers will better conceive, than 


I can either expreſs or deſcribe. the figure he made, 


as he roſe to receive me. One hand was inſtantly 


ſtretehed out to give me a cordial ſhake, whillt the : 


other with much embarraſſment was haſtening to con- 
vey a little, dirty, ragged, and rumpled octavo out | 
of my fight. _ | 

Rs # ſhall paſs over the Ries dauinen the many W 5 


5 ing recollections, which for a full hour took place 
between us, before 1 touched ou the ſubject neare it 
his heart. At laſt, not without. much difficulty and 
heſitation, I ventured to inform him, that the taſte 
of the public was totally vitiated; fo much ribaldry 
and nonſenſe, ſuch torrents of en ee and abufe 
were now the favourite publications, that the chaſte 
and claſſic effuſions of the real poet would not. hear 
to be mentioned with applauſe. Drawing my chair 
a little nearer, and taking his hand again into mine, 
_ } obſerved kata few {cle&t friends had commiſſioned 
me to preſent him with a bank note as a ſmall mark 


of eſteem. for the pleaſur e, which bis writings had 


given them, and for the higli opinion, which they 
entertained of the viriues of the Author. The big 
tear gliſtening in his eye, 1 felt a ſympathetic efun 
Fon in my own, and (wondering how any man in 
ſuch a ſituation, with ſo. ſevere a lampoon as three 
| lines of a milk- woman's ſcore. on the lintel of his 
cor, could think of fitting dewn to write ſonnets 
e T ĩ 
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for the Loiterer) without waiting for a reply, I haf- 
tened to give a turn to the converfation, and tried 
to rally my friend upon the care, which he had taken 


to ſecrete ſome new poem), begging, if there was no 


1 impropriety, that 1 might be permitted to peruſe it. 
This requeſt at any other period would have kin- 


dled a pleaſant ſmile on his countenarice, which now, 
notwithſtanding the ſeaſonable relief I had brought, | 


ſtill continued clouded with melancholy. “ What! 


ſaid he, will not my laſt poem bear to be mentioned 


with applauſe, del tu brute,”” and does the Loiterer 
ſay ſo? then indeed it is time to bid adieu to the 
Muſes, a long alieu to the dreams of immortality. 
\ There, ſaid he, flinging down the pamphlet, never 


= more will I hunt thee from beginning to end.” 


My curiolity being now greatly excited, I picked 


| up the rejected volume, which I confeſs, till that 
moment I had never ſeen, neicher could 1 have be- 
lieved 1t poſſible for ſuch a work to have entered 


| into the mind of man to compoſe. Poeta naſcitur 


non fit is an axiom, which, I believe, bas never once 


been diſputed. But henceforth; thought J, it will 
certainly be reverſed, non naſcitur ſed ft Poeta. For 


whether the divine furor ſhall lead to the enigma, or 


tlie rebus, to the cento, the acroſtic, or the ana- 
gram: whether the ambition of the future bard ſhall 
incline him to excel m the lyric or the paſtoral,” the 


elegiac or ſatyrie, the dramatic or epic; the true 


rymſter muſt find every want ſupplied in the ( poetic 


endings” of Dr. Trufler. In this valuable work it 


may be truly faid, that the embrio of every future 
' poem is compriſed. In ſhort, it is difficult to deter- 


mine whether the poetical, or the clerical world 1 1s 


_ moſt indebted to this voluminous author.. 

But to return to the ſubje& before me taking 
leave of my friend with a promiſe to fee him again 
very ſoon, | beckoned Mrs. Diſtich to the landing 
place, and flipping a ſmall preſent into ber hand 


allo, whiſpered that it might be of uſe 2 ew wg 
the chalks from the lintel of her door. Oh! Mr. 
3 Loiterer, ſaid ſhe, you have ſuch a way- With you. 
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Would my dear huſband but eule to write e 15 
there would ſtill be various methods for us to earn x _ 
decent ſubſiſtence; but of this I deſpair.” I en- 
deavoured to comfort her by an aſſurance, that there 
would ſoon be a reformation. For here, madam, 
ſaid I, holding up Dr. Truſler, here, I believe, I 


have compleatly eradicated the evil. Ah! Sir, 


faid ſhe, how little do you know of Mr. Diſtich! 1 
once put Dr. Trufler up the chimney myſelf for a 


whole week; and what do you think, Sir, was the 


conſequence? Before Saturday night, Mr. Diſtich, 
now no longer ſhackled by rhyme, had compleated | 


the firſt book of an epic poem in bank verſe.” 


And here, gentle reader, every objection to the 
above-mentioned axiom fell to the ground. I was | : 


compelled to acknowledge naſcitur poeta. 


0 Sa rurpan, Sxer. 26, 1789. 
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* appear to thoſe, who are poſſeſſed of more liberal 


| * 3 ei, that the COTE a, | 


* 
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5 HAVE: no / Godbt but the GOP vile, flick 1 1 5 
have recorded in my laſt paper, will be conſidered as 
a ſufficient apology for my undertaking a journey to 
London, by ſuch of my benevolent readers, as may 
not be diſpoſed to grant the fame indulgenee to that 
ther motive, at which I have more than once Rated} 
in the courſe of theſe my lacubrations, viz. an in- 
veſtigation of the tranſparent tete. But whatever ob- 
jections may be raifed by narrow. minds, I have not 
the ſmalleſt doubt, but that [ ſhall be able to make 
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of greater importance to the public at large, than 
any other invention, / which the preſent ie ſo fer- 
tile in diſcovery, has produced. Every 

its ne plus ulira of inveſtigation, to which the emu- 
lation of its profeſſors aſpires. How often has this 


tence has 


globe, even in our own days, been circumnavigated 


uuith no other view, than an anxious defire to extend 
the limits of ſcience. To me it does not appear 
that a diſcovery of the longitude, the quadrature of 


SD the circle, the philoſopher's ſtone, or even the uni. 


verſal panacea itſelf would be of more ſervice to 
A depts and philoſophers in general, than the tran- 
ſparent t&te to the moralift. Independent, there- 
fore, of the feelings due to friendſhip, I have been 
impelled to this journey by the ſame zeal, which in- 
duced our botaniſts and aſtronomers to traverſe the 
remoteſt regions of the ſouthern hemiſphere, or the 
French acadamiciens to aſcend the ſummits of the 
higheſt mountains. EY 


It bas heretofore been recorded as the wiſh of one 


of the ancient ſages of Greece, that a window had 
been placed in the breaſt of man, that all the world 
might ſee what was paſſing in his heart. Had that 
Philoſopher lived in the preſent day, his wiſh would 


have been nearly gratified ; for when once we are in 


poſſeſſion of, and can clearly ſee through the head, 


our approaches to the heart will be rendered eaſy and 
| familiar. Hitherto indeed the thickeſt heads, ſuch 


as were hardly worth looking into, have been the 


only ones, that could be cafily:ſeen through; whilſtt 
on the contrary, by a ſtrange kind of contradiction, 

or deceptio viſus, thoſe heads, which the world in ge- 
neral has pronounced to be the belt and the cleareſt, 


bave been conſtantly found impervious to the, moſt, 


pevetrating eye. But now, in conſequence. of this 
great and ingenious diſcovery, every head wall her er 


after be in this reſpect at leaſt on a level. And I 
cannot help reflecting with true patriotic. joy, that 
the invention has been uſhered into the world in a 
time of profound peace; for as faſhion is a thing ſo; 
Verſatile and fugitive, it is to be hoped and indeed. 
ee oe i _ prefumed, 
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preſumed, that it will ceaſe to bs the ton ling bende 5 
that this country ſhall, in defiance of the commer- 
_ cial treaty, be again immerſed in all the horrors of 
war: becauſe under ſuch lamentable circumſtances 
there is too much reaſon to dread, that the ſecrets of 


the cabinet would be expoſed and lie entirely at the 


mercy of a ſet of unpriccipled French hair-drefſers. 
At preſent we muſt reconcile ourſelves to the incon- 
venience to which it will expoſe every private fami- 


ly. And fo long as the rage continues, I can only 


adviſe my fair readers to be equally circumſpe& in 
their thoughts, as in their actions; leſt the operator 
whilſt he appears to be only frizzling, and dabbing, 
| ſhall be peeping into the inmoſt receſſes of the ſoul: 
A privilege, which I wiſh as much as polbble” my=- 


ſelf to monopolize. 


My readers therefore, will not be ſurpriſed Ir ns 
I inform them, that I had no ſooner parted from my _ 
friend Mr. Diſtich, than I repaired to the place, 


where I expected to ſee this truly capital invention. 
And here no ſooner was [I ſeated, than caſting my 
eyes around, I began to fancy Myftif 1 in the cabinet 


of ſome enchanted caſtle; in which the enchantreſs _ 


was herfelf prefiding, and dealing out her favours to 


RE. the faireſt part of the creation. I was now no longer 5 5 
at a loſs to account for the profuſion of beauty diſ-- 


played in our ſtreets, our high roads, and our public 

places. For hence, as from a grand arſenal, every 
female charm was perpetually iſſuing. And when [ 
was beholding the various little elegant ſtructures, 


the Chinons and Cheveleurts de Berenice, the vials, and 


vaſes arranged in the moſt beautiful order, replete 
with pomades, and eſſences, and odoriferous per- 
fumes; a reflection of my great predeceſſor the Spec- 
'tator came freſh into my mind. "That elegant mo- 


raliſt has informed us, that whenever he beleld a ta- DI 


ble fpread out and decorated with all the profuſion of | 


modern luxur y, he could not help at the ſame time 


imagining that he ſaw gouts and fevers, and apo- 


. plexies, and a variety of other diſeaſes, lying in am- 


NY: and he _—_ — . and diſhes. 
by 5 * 
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Here, on the contrary, was nothing to be feen but 
the ſporting of the loves and the graces z for in one 


| little vaſe was actually condenſed the bloom of the ce- 1 
lebrated Ninon de Lenclos; in another the mill 75 


roſes 3 whillt a third was pregnant with the bloom. of 
Circaſſia. But 1 ſhall forthe preſent paſs over theſe, 
together with the Grecian, compound, the effence of 


pearls, Olympian dexw, and. a long lift of other cele- 


bratcd coſmetics; which ſhew what aſtoniſhing im- 
provements have been made in this art ſince the days 
of Mr. Charles Lilley, the cotemporary and favourite 
perfumer of my honoured progenitors ; becauſe I 
am anxious to come more immediately to the grand 
, 54 ors | 
And here it will be unneceſſary to detail every par- 
ticular circumſtance, which preceded my informing 
the Airenchantreſs of the principal obies of my in- 


3 quiry. * I preſume, Sir, faid ſhe, for your lady or 
daughter, or perhaps for both;“ —but aſſuring her 


that at preſent I had not the happineis to poſſeſs ei- 
ther the one or the other; ſhe appeared much ſur- 
priſed at the oddneſs of my demand, and with an 
arch but good-natured ſmile, at the ſame time. caſt- 
ing an eye towards my dreſs, /o:ted as much as to 


ſay, „ Surely, Sir, it can never be intended for te 


pulpit.“ In thort, I informed her without reſerve, 
that it was really for public ſervice; and that Tex» 


pected with her afliſtance, by ſome little additional 


machinery, to make it occationally fit every head in 


one of the brit Univerſities ip the world. She 


ſmiled intelligence; and immediately under my i- 
rections began her gperations; and with the fineſt, 
and molt delicate threads of floſs ſilk, and certain 

little elaſtie ſprings and pullies, in a manner hereaf- 

ter to be deſcribed, executed her taſk fo perfectiy to 
my latisfa&tion, that Ike the ſportſman, who, gently 
throws his net over a covey of partrides, 7 can, 
whenever I meet with proper game, ſuſpend or let 
it fall, light as the Goſſimer or the-flakes of feather- 
ed ſnow, till it ſettles imperceptibly on the devoted 
cad; and immediately renders every part of 1 98 
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| fimilar to thoſe particular portions, which the moſt = 


celebrated anatomiſts have pronounced to be diapha- 


nous, In ſhort, it is eaſy to perceive that in any 


to bequeath it in my will to the Fellows of — 


other hands than mine, it might become very dan- 
gerous; but as 1 ſhall uſe it only for the moſt ho- 
nourable purpoſes myſelf, I will take particular care 


College with an expreſs injunction, that it may be 


ſuffered to hang up in terrorem, never to be brought 


out but upon the moſt public and folemn occaſions. 
My fair aſſiſtant ſoon gave me a convincing proof 
of the efficacy of the invention; for whilſt I was 
taking a ſecond ſurvey of the ſcene before me, and 
like the ancient ſage was exclaiming, * What a va- 


riety of articles are here, which 1 do not want,” ſhe 


had dextrouſly placed it on my head: and I could 
ſoon diſtinctly hear her repeating a number of the 
hints, which I have loug been collecting, and flor. 


ing in my memory for the uſe of the Loiterer. But 


ſuddenly recollecting myſelf, I flipped my neck out 

of the collar; and eager for retaliation, was endea- 
vouring in my turn to place it on her's: but ſtep- 
ping back, ſhe exclaimed, ** Oh! Sir, not for the 
world, and it inſtantly dropped on the head of a 


celebrated naturaliſt, who had entered, and ſeated 
lumſelf, juſt as this little ſcene of innocent gallantry 
and good humour was paſſing betwixt us. It was, 


however, entirely diſregarded by him; for his eye 


was immoveably fixed on a ſingular petrefaction, 
which he imagined he had juit picked up from a 
load of gravel in the ſtreet: fo that we had ſuffi - 
_ cient opportunity thoroughly to inſpect his brain; 
in which, notwithſtanding it ſtill preſerved its uſual 
functions. every part had undergone the moſt curious 
metamorphoſes. The ſurrounding membranes, which 
anatomiſts have denominated the dura and the pia 
mater, and the arachnoid coat, entirely eonſiſted of 
the wings of moths, and papilios, arranged in the 
moſt exquiſite order. The arbor vitæ was everß 


where repreſented by beautiful ramifications of white 


coral; and each particular artery was occupied 45 5 To 
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 _ flill more delicate branch of red: whilſt all the va- 
rious external circumvolutions, and internal protu- 

| berances, were compoſed of little beautiful ſhells, 
and ſparry incruſtations. The pineal gland, which 


I has long been the eflabliſhed ſeat of the ſoul, and in 


' which of courfe the ruling paſſion is always to be 


found, was converted into what may be pronounced 
the ſummum bonum of a naturaliſt's reſearchs, viz. the 


chriſalis or the nymph of a non deſcript butterfly. 
Whilſt | was contemplating thefe ſingular changes, 
J was ſuddenly ſtruck with a very odd appearance in 


= the little caverns, which anatomiſts call the ventricles 
Ff the brain. ' Theſe are well known to contain a 
clear liquid, which appeared to be in the greateſt 


ccœmmotions, and in which I could obſerve thouſands 
of little animated maſſes creeping and friſking in 
every direction. At firſt I 4 conceived them to 
be diminutive lobſters; but ſoon diſcovered, that 
they were merely the effect of ſtrong imagination 
in the philoſopher: for upon a nearer jade dien 
they proved to be actually feat, which he had in 
ſome unaccountable manner conceived to be a ſpecies 
of lobſters; a conception in which he was ſoon un- 
alterably confirmed. For at this particular juncture 
bis operator, who had ſeen him enter, came up, and 


weiping his face which appeared heated to an uncom- 
mon degree, Sir, {aid he, we are all wrong in our 


conje ctures. I have boiled 5/cen 1hou/and agreeable 
to your direction; but ten only have turned red.” 
Then, ſaid the philoſopher with a ſmile of tri- 
umpb, let them be carefully preſerved ; there are ten 
irrefragable proofs of the truth of my general hypo» 
thefts,” The operator, however, ſhrugging up his 
ſhoulders, begged to know what he was to do with 
the fourtecn thouſand nine hundred and ninety, 
which were not in the leaſt altered. But inſtead of 
reply, the philoſopher caſt a lock of contempt upon 
the experimentaliſt, which convinced me, that ten 
arguments in faveur of a preconceived hypotheſis, _ 
Vill at any time outweigh as many thouſand to the 
J % 5.4 3 | | 
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. "The fhort limits, to which I am confined, will not 775 
: Es me to communicate every diſcovery, which I 
ave already made with this apparatus; J am there- 


fore under the neceſſity of referring my phiſiological 


readers to a ſeparate and diſtin publication, in 
which I mean to ſilence every diſpute reſpecting the 
true nature of the nervous fluid, and the animal ſpi- 


rits. But in regard to the paſſions of the mind, I 


ſhall juſt hint that IJ have in ſome inſtances in a mo- 
ment detected the molt deſpicable, mean, and con- 
tracted notions lurking in the heads of perſons, who. 
have had the art to purloin a character for generoſity 


and public ſpirit ; whilſt on the contrary, I have 


diſcovered every ſentiment of generoſity, all the finer 
feelings of the man of ſtrict honour and integrity, 
in characters, which the world has hitherto conſt» 

dered of little or no eſtimation. | RE 
I could perceive Eugenio, who has the privilege _ 
of peruſing theſe my lucubrations in manuſcript, he- 

fitate when he came to the laſt paragraph; his cheek 
was inftantly covered with crimſon; and at that mo- 
ment I fixed my apparatus on his head. Eugenio, 
who lives perhaps in too cloſe and retired a manner, 
is by the world ſuppoſed to be in afiuent-circum- 
ſtances, and even lately to have had a conſiderable _ 
addition to his fortune. It is his neareſt connections 


alone, who know that the firſt is a miſtaken notion, 


and that of the latter, from a train of perplexing 
circumſtances, he hath been totally deprived. It 


was during the pleaſing ſenſations, which aroſe from 


a belief of a fudden addition to his fortune, that 


Eugenio made a promiſe of a fixed annuity to an in- 
digent relation, whom he had before only cafnally 
relieved; the firſt payment of which became due on 
the day that he found himſelf totally deprived of the 
fortune, which had induced him to make the promiſe. 
Never ſhall 1 forget the anſwer, which he made, 
hen he was urged to retlact. I feel, ſaid he, too 
fenfibly the diſappointment, which I have myſelf 
ſuſtained; and I requeſt only that the inconveni- 


ence, which it will occaſion, may never be menti- 


oned, | 


„* 


—_ decuaſs I am bale it would embitter the com- 
x fort, which my little gratuity conveys,” “ 
Hou different a ſcene did the brain of the wealthy 
: Orgillis diſplay ! on whoſe head, while be was por- 
ing over the price of ſtocks, my invention was eaſily 
5 applied. The dura mater, which is always the 
firmeſt covering to the brain, was here abſolutely 
_ thickened into parchment, with which every part of 
the brain was cloſely and ſecurely bound. The cir- 
culating veſſels had taken ſo extraordinary direction 
as to repreſent the forecloſure of a mortgage; but 
the inner or more delicate membranes were as yet 
only thickened into ſimple bonds and notes of hand. 
'The pineal gland, or what I have already deſcribed 
as rhe ſeat of the ſopl, was ſwelled into the form of 
a plumb, Whilſt every other part of the brain was 
become a confuſed and hardened maſs, in which all 
the delicate circumvolutions, that expreſs the finer 
feelings of the mind, were totally obliterated. Upon 


2 applying to a ſkilful Sato to explain the meaning 


of this extraordinary phenomenon, he aſſured me 
| that.it proceeded from a preternatural enlargement of 
the corpus calloſum; and that the liquid collected 
in the ventricles of an uſurer's brain was entirely com- 
: A of che tears of the 9 and the n IJ 
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| Ty HE editor this 1 day 1 ng W . 
public; and hopes, as they haye ſhe wn ſo much fa - 
our to the lucubrations of Mr. Loiterer, that they 
will now extend the ſame indulgence to the Jabours 
of his pen, while he relates the e wg obliges 
N him to take it Fr, | 
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Mr. Loiterer, though on the whole a very TED | 
ſort of man, partakes a little too much of the here- 
ditary indolence of his family; and T have frequent- 
ly found it extremely difficult to get the papers from 
him in proper time. I had therefore great reaſon to 


apprehend that a journey to London, as removing 


him at ſo great a diſtance from the place of — 4 . 
re 
er, at leaſt to tliat regularity (1 
ſay it mee periculo) which he has hitherto maintain- 
ed. For two weeks, however, I was agreeably de- 
- ceived, and really began to conclude that my appre- 


cation, might be i if not to his ex! 
in a public chara 


8 were groundleſs; when the morning, in 


which I expected the ſtock of amuſement for this 
| wad arrived without it: anoth&, and another paſſe 
In ſhort, it was not till fo late as on Thurſday 
laſt, that I received the following letter, which 
though written in the Jamiliare, and I am ſure not 
with the intention of being publiſhed, yet as Mr. 
Loiterer always writes e 5 ſhall take * | 


: wy of na 


"OY | 


pat ſay you are ; bak fnperſet at my "ING 1 
| but my whole time has been ſo much engroffed by en- 
Joôying the ſociety of a few friends, whom chance 

bas here thrown in my way, and viliting*the fights | 
and amuſements, of which this place is ſo fertile, 

that I have had no opportunities for compoſition. _ 
How the world will admit of theſe excuſes I cannot 
termine; but flatter myſelf, that they 


pretend 
will be I 


d to grant ſome allowances to the calls 


of friendſhip and the impulſes of curioſity; in ſpite 


of which I have made two or three attempts to be 


very agreeable. 
As travels are at preſent the faſhionable ftudy,”; it 


was at firſt my intention to have given ſome account 


of my own travels up to town: nor did ! ſee any rea- : £ 


| ſon * The Loiterer” 5 * ina e fhould 


not 


; Ls r ce. 4 


— 23 * «hon 


- 8 * % 7 34 . . d 8 : * 3 « : 


whom 1 am frequently indebted for a hint: no; 
ble ſubje& vocurred ; the clock ftruck eleven; — 24 
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: not have afforded as much entertainment to the world 
in general, as Mr. Such- a- une i tour in a ghee 17 | 
But upon a cloſer conſideration of the fub 5 
found it impoſſi ble to compoſe a ralat ion, eit 
riched with luxuriance of deſcription, or Aiverfified 
| by variety of incident: both of which indiſpenſa- 


ornaments a peculiarity of circumftances entirely 


precluded. For the road from Oxford to London 
is ſo well known, that a deſcription of it would be 
both uſelefs and unintereſting; and indeed if this 
was not the caſe, yet the wonderful rapidity, and 

- cloſe conſtruction of our modern ftages, admit nei- 
her of much contemplation of ky Bak or latitude of 


proſpet.—And as to incidents; few, I believe, can 


de expected ina country, which abounds with ſmooth 
roads, good accommodations, and populous neigh- 


bourhoods ; and I have found by experience, that it 


is poſſible to ſtop at an inn without encountering ad- 

ventures. | 
I therefore abagdoved this deſign, purpoſing to | 
ſelect another ſubject; but I deferred it ſo long, that 

at length deſpair ould me from the inactive ſtate, 


into which I was ſunk ; and I returned to my lodg- 


ings laſt night, fully determined to compoſe a Loit= *? 
erer. But to no purpoſe did I turn over and over 
again the leaves of my memorandum book; in vain 


did J have recourſe to my faithful friend Hor 


for the firſt time in my life I threw down Horace 


5 with diſguſt. 


In this dilemma I accidentally caſt my eyes Ah 


1 elbow chair, which ſtood in one corner of Fur room: 
2 lucky 0 inſtantly darted ac 
and I exclai * Whythould I not 


ö . 2 Pk 


y brain; 
an 1 As 
no time was to pe loft ; I lighted 5 lamp, extin- 
hed my candles, and Int down in my elbow chair, 

Armly reſolved to dream a, very entertaining viſion. 


: . For ſome time l amuſed myſelf with the Pleaſing 
idea of all thoſe tei mples, groves, and deities, to 
Th hole e Is was Gul 


b on the point of being 
fs introduced. 5 


quence to 
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introduced. But unfortunately the firſt, grand re- * 


quiſite was wanting; for. the agitation of my. mind 
was ſo great, that I could not ſleep. After tofling 
about therefore for almoſt a couple of hours, I re- 
ſumed my feat at the table, and have written to you, 
Mr. Rann, deſiring you to ſelect for this week's 
amuſement the communications of thoſe e 3 
ents, whom your judgment moſtly approves of. 


91 an, - Sin yours, &c. 


LAZ. LOITERER. 


In compliance IR * E "of, Mr. > wo h 


T have carefully peruſed the ſeveral letters, which we 
have received, and have preferred the following, às 


being the only one in our poſſeſſion, which was - * 


ten by a lady: and if half our readers are men of as 


much gallantry as myſelf, and Mr. L. they will not 
think that I have abuſed the e which be : 


| repoſed i in me. 


T the Auruen of the Loureave, 25 1 


Dran 8 ö 


I nave always birds a periodical ok, as a 


very uſeful, and neceſſary publication. For to omit 


all the amuſement it diſpenſes, and all the morality 


it contains, I look upon the Author of it as a con- 
fidential friend, to whom we women in particular x 
can entrult our trifling narratives, whoſe advice we 


can demand on any occaſion, and to whom we may 


unburden all thoſe little griefs and complaints, which 


though not ſufficiently important to awaken the at- 
tention of public, are yet of too much conſe- 


My father was a reſpectable attorney in a country 


towh. 1 was the youngeſt of four daughters; and : 
9 his dann enabled us to live er enough 


tor | 


entirely concealed. With this view, 
Nr. Loiterer, I write to you; and after the recital, 88 
though you may not call my ſituation unhappy, at 
leaſt you will allow it to he diſtreſſing. | 
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tor our ſituation; yet the expences of ſo large a fa- 
mily, and the too ample fortunes, which he had al- 
ready given with my three eldeſt ſiſters, who were 
married, prevented him at his death from making 
any great proviſion for his youngeſt” daughter. I 
was nineteen, when this melancholy event took 
place; and 1 maſt confeſs it affected me very much: 
for I had not only loſt a kind, indulgent parent, but 
was reduced to much narrower circumſlances than TI 
had any reaſon to expect. For ſome time I reſided 
alternately with my ſiſters; till at the end of two 
years, I accepted the offer of a wealthy tradeſman, 


I _ though a few years older than myſelf. I will not be 
T7 ſo uncandid as not to confeſs, that intereſt had at 
| _ firſt ſome ſhare in inducing me to enter the matri- 


menial ſtate with Mr. Simple; for the match was 
not only very advantageous in itſelf as preſenting me 
a pleaſing proſpect of eaſe and plenty, but as afford- 
ing an aſylum from the inſulting behaviour of my 
ſiſters, who now began to talk of expences and de- 
pendance. In a ſhort time, however, the tender 
regard, which my huſband expreſſed for me, and a 
juſt conſideration of his diſintereſted affection, ex- 
cited my gratitude and eſteem for him; and if I 
never loved him with that paſſionate ardour, which 
young people are apt to entertain, I believe that 
through the courſe of fifteen years I have never , 
given him any ſerious cauſe to complain of my cone 
And to do my huſband juftice, Mr. Loiterer, 1 
muſt ſay that he is very kind and attentive to me. 
5 Ie poſſeſſes a great deal of good- nature, and a er- 
1 fect evenneſs of temper. His buſineſs ig ext ene, 
and he is too much intereſted in the welfare of us 
children, to diminiſh it by any neglect on his part: 
the conſequence of which is, we grow richer eyery. ; 
day, and of courſe more reſpected.— But among. 
all theſe good qualities, there is one peculiarityß, 
which gives me great concern, He has, Sir, no will ., 
of his own. Now I confeſs, that this at firſt ſight 
appears to be abſurd; and is what moſt wives would 
IJ . 
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5 eſteeln a bappineſs rather thaw a laben d hat L 
trult I ſhall be able to convince you that it is not ſo. 


A habit of contradiction is both unpleaſant, and 


3 ungente . My huſband is well acquainted with the 
truth of this; and therefore to avoid all appearance 
of ill-breeding, quietly acquieſces with every body's | 
opinion. But ſurely, Mr. Loiterer, it is proper 
ſometimes to have an opinion of one's own : muſe, N 


we muſt not flatly tell a perſon that he is wrong, may _ 
we not civilly ſay, that we differ from him in ſuch _ 
particulars? If contradiction betrays arrogante _ 


ill manners, a perpetual acquieſcence is equally the 
ſign of folly and ſervility. How frequently do 3 

bear Mr. Simple uttering the moſt palpable contra- 
rieties during his attendance in the ſhop : how fre- 


5 quently am I compelled to bluſh for him in company. 


If one perſon ſays the day is hot, and another that 
the air is cold; ; if athird declares that it is fine, and 
a a fourth that it is cloudy ; he thinks exatly the ſame = 
* with every one of them, though he ſees the ſun thine 
at that moment in a clear open ſky. To add to my 
"ſhame, ſome of our acquaintance have diſcovered 
_ this accommodating diſpoſition of my huſband, and 
frequently amuſe themſelves by making him agree 
in the moſt contradiQory points. There, Sir, I ſee 
their nods and winks, and yet can take no notice of 
them; nay I am often obliged to leave the room 


MM ont. and mortitted. If I afterwards tell him : 
khat he has been the ſport of the company, he is 7 


b the ſame opinion; he thinks exachſiy as Ido, that tole 
the object of laughter is deſpicable; and agrees with 


me in the neceſſity of altering his conduct but this 


he never has done, and I am afraid never will do. 
1 muſt beg your pardon, however, Mr. Loiterer, 
for having troubled you ſo long with matrimonial 

concerns; but as none of your predeceffors have re- 


fuſed to become mediators between man and wife, I 


hope you will excuſe me.—Beſides, as my buſband | 


always reads your work, this may poſſibly have ſome 4 
effect on muy; an; er ve fees how: Wer; __ 
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behaviour appears in 1 he may at 11 be = 


| vailed on to have a will of his own. _ 


1 am, dear Sir, 
. Your conſtant reader, 


MARY. SIMPLE. 
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"Is Trae: of my 3 who have ala my laſt 
_ three papers, are ſufficiently acquainted both with 
my journey to town, and the reaſon which induced 
me to undertake it: how far they, in their hearts, 
approved of either the one or the other, I can not 
preſume to determine, but I humbly hope that they 


will not be ſorry to hear that T arrived in good health 


and ſpirits at my own rooms on Tueſday laſt ; anevent 
which gave myſelf, at leaſt, moſt unfeigned fatisfac- _ 
tion, as I had for ſome time been not a | 
for the ſituation of the Univerſity which T had de- 
prived of my preſence, well knowing how neceſſary 
my weekly diſtributions are now become, to direct 
the taſte, and improve the manners of my fellow - 
academicians; which idea, joined to a conſciouſneſs 
of what they muſt | inwardly ſuffer whilſt labouring 
under ſo cruel a ſuſpence as my long abſence muſt in- 
_ evitably occaſion, rendered me completely miſerable : 
during the latter part of my ſlay in . 
indeed, repeatedly made ſome ferious efforts ends 
getting out of town, for four or five days ſucceſſive- 


ittle alarmed 


ondon. had, 


ly, previous to my actual departure; but as regu- 


larly as I got to the White Horſe cellar, J was in- 
formed that all the coaches had been gone by nearly 
an hour—a diſappointment which I might have la- 
boured under, perhaps, till the preſent moment, had 

I not met my friend Segſi tive by chance, as I was 


looking at a print-ſhop in-Bond-ſtreet, who was him- 


ſelf returning to Oxford the next day, and who of- 
80 fered me a SEE | in his chaiſe; a mode of conveyance 
I 1 N 5 nk E 
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| dk was to me the more agreeable, as "ou meant 


not to ſet out till after breakfaſt ; for l make a rule 
of never hurrying myſelf if I can poſſibly avoid it, 


and my friend likewiſe is fond of taking things cool- 
ly. Having therefore met at a coflee-houſe, by .. 


agreement, and ſwallowed a ſufficient quantity of 


chocolate, tea, bread and butter, we bid adieu to the _ 


metropolis, not a little elated, I believe, with the 


dea of ſeeing our common friend Dr. Villars, and 
again inhabiting a place, where we were of much 
more conſequence than when trudging along Fleet- 
| ſtreet, or mobbing at the Hay-market. And here 1 


cannot avoid expreſſing the infinite pleaſure I felt at 
the idea of entering Oxford zncog - a pleaſure which 


I obferve is common to all iltinguiſhed characters, 
Unce the Emperor of Germany, as well as myſelf, 
ſeems prodigiouſſy fond of putting off his My, 


like a great coat which does not fit him. | | 
To be ſure 1 was a little afraid, leſt Mr. Rann 


ſhould have given too public a notice of my being 


expected, and ſo have induced either the vice-chan- 
- cellor, or the mayor, or perhaps both, to have walk- 
ed in proceſſion to meet me: an event which really 
would have given me ſome uneaſineſs, as I could not 
at preſent conveniently make the one a prebendary, i. 
or the other a knight; beſides, after ſuch diſtinguiſh- 


ing marks of honour, I could never in conſcience 


have met the former without a low bow, or have "= 
bought my itockings of the latter without paying for 


them ; two ceremonies which are exccedingly trou- 


bleſome to one whoſe memory and whoſe money of- 
ten fail him. But to return to our journey. As 


ſoon as we had paſſed Hyde-park corner, Mr. Senfi- 
tive let down the fore glaſſes, and muttered ſome- _ 


thing between his teeth, which ſounded very much 
like 1thank God,” and which I interpreted into 
1 Thank God that we have left the atmoſphere of 
ceremony and ſmoke behind us, and have immerged 
into freedom and ſine weather;“ for I know it tobe 
one of Mr. Senſitive's ſtrongeſt tenets, that the ſun _ 
: never ſhines over $r0ngon 3 3 indecd, ONS |" the whole : 


oe 
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air of his countenance. and diſpoſition of his, muſ- 
cles, I began to promiſe myſelf ſome, exquilite 13», 
tire on the follies and the vices of our metropolis ; 
but I was for a while diſappointed, for on a ſudden, 
the enjoyment of his preſent freedom, and the anti- 


cipation of his approaching pleaſure, put him into a 


moſt provoking good humour, and made him ſcorn. 
to waſte a thought on the pait. Now, unfortu- 
nately, I hate good humour in a, poſt chaiſe, Ä ö 
can never keep my own temper in one; the rapid 
motion of the wheels, the frequent jolts, the inceſ- 
ſant crack of the poſt-boy's whip, and the continual 
ſucceſſion of objects, which glare without amuſing 
the eye, put my whole frame into ſuch a fidget, 
khat my thoughts ſeem to be plagued with St: Vi- 
tus's Dance, and I with to diſpute with any body 
and on any ſubject, © We go very uneaſily, me- 
thinks.“ We go very faſt, ſaid Senſitive, and 
mall be in Oxford by tea-time.” His eyes bright - 
ened as he ſpoke, and I ſaw the name of Villars 
trembled on his tongue; at this moment an old de- 
crepid ſailor, leaning on a crutch, put forth ſome- 
thing, which had once been a hat, with one hand, 
Whilſt with the other he hid his face; he did not 
ſpeak, but Senſitive read his hiſtory in the attitude; 
Poor man! neceſſity compels thee to do what ho- 
neſt ſhame and a remembrance of better days, bluſh 
but to think of.” Senſitive's hand was on his purſe, 
 but——he had forgotten to let down the ſide glaſs, 
and the poſt-boy, at the ſame inſtant, giving his 
borſes ſome inhuman ſtrokes with his whip, we in a 
moment left the unfortunate beggar far behind; One 
who had been bleſſed with feelings leſs fine than Senſi- 
tive, would, moſt probably have ſtopped the car- 
riage, or at leaſt ſworn at the poſt-boy, and reſted 
__cantent with the luxury of having meant well. Sen- 
ſitive did neither the one or the other, he ſighed, 
bdluſhed, bit his lips, and ſighed again; a fly pitched. 
upon his leg, he ſtruck it off with 


+3 7 
* 


all his force, but 


itt eſcaped, and preſently ſettled on his face; * Piſh!?? . 
aid Seuſitive, and ſunk back in ſullen ſilence on the 


Corner 
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corner of the chaiſe; | I faw that he was row in the 
moſt delightful paſſion with himſelf and every one 
round him, and I refolved to avail myſelf of the op- 


portunity.— That's a very handſome houſe on our 
right hand,“ ſaid 1, © whom does it belong to?“ 


Senſitive turned away his head, and groaned moſt 
delightfully. Oh, I recolle& it is the property of 


Sir F®* ®® —aye, his father got an immenſe. for- 


tune.” © Yes, exclaimed Senſitive, he cheated go- 


vernment of a million! „Sir * * * however, 
I think, behaved well abroad during the late war.“ 
. Toterably, replied Senſitive, he was not defeated 
ſo often as our other commanders.” And his con- 


duct in parliament, I believe, was highly approved 
of, for his conſtituents applauded him in a very diſ- 


tinguiſhed: manner.” Very much ſo, retorted 
| Senſitive, they burnt him in effigy three times. Sir 


e would have certainly been damned to ever- 


: laſting fame, had we not, as Senſitive finiſhed his lat 
philippic, turned into the inn where we were to 


change horſes: the landlord began to be very impor- 


tunate in entreating us to alight, and Senſitive, 
merely to avoid being talked to, conſented to be 


ſhew into a room. The waiter was deſiring us to 
walk up ſtairs, when Senſitive exclaimed, « S 
you let us have a front room below 2? «© Pleaſe your 
honour, lord Premium's family have taken up both 
the front parſours.” „Lord who?“ ſaid N 
« Lord Premium,” replied the waiter. * Umph, 
lord Premium, it may be fo, but I don't remember 
his name in the Red Book. *© No Sir, he has been. 
ereated only three weeks, he was a Jew an pleaſe 
your honour,” © and is a lord, replied Senſitive ; 
very well, ſhew me up ſtairs.” Senſitive accompa- 
nied this lat obſervation with ſuch an ineffable loox 
of contempt, that had the M— 


blue ribbon at the moment, I ſhonld have refuſed it. 
at We had ſcarce ſeated ourſelves, when a moſt alarm- : 
ing bue-and-cry in the ſtreet ſummoned us to the win- 

6% dow, from whence we ſaw the whole town of Hounf- 
. low, ſome on ot, TOE on "horſeback, pes. a 
| TD poor 


r offered me a 


” 
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poor word wretch who was ſcarce fifty yards be- 
fore them, ſpurring and whipping, with all his might, 
a half ſtarved horſe which appeared each moment to 
be ſinking under him; What in the name of good- 
neſs are all thoſc people collected together for, faĩd 
I. They are in purſuit of a nobleman, I ſuppoſe,” 
| ſallenly replied Sentitive. © Purſuit of a nobleman, - 
are you mad, Senfitive?” „“ Pugh, pugh, you 
know | mean a higbwayman; no, no, there goes 
the nobleman.”. Lord Premium's carriage drove: 
from the door. n this inſtant, John (Senfitive's 
ſervant) came into the room to aſ nie whether or 
not I had any luggage, as he could not find ſo much 
as the ſmalleſt parecl i in any part of the chaiſe. © No 
luggage, John, ſurely you are miſtaken, 1 have a 
large portmanteau and a ſmall Sac de nuit.“ % Ihe 
| deed, Sir, they are not here. “ Then I have left 
them behind me in town.” The caſe was exactly ſo. 
I had forgot to pack up a ſingle thing, and upon ſe- 
cond thoughts, began to doubt whether l had even 
diſcharged my lodgings; the fact is, that through 
life, I have always truſted the management of my 
_ perſon and property to the direction of people who. 
have as regularly brought me into the moſt cruel di- 
lemmas by their neglect. : 
| Theſe friends are neither more nor leſs than the 
N pronoun They; if J have a cloak- bag to pack up, a 
Parcel to ſend out, or papers to arrange, I 14 
expect they will do it, but ſomehow or other, they are 
= © very treacherous friends. and ſeldom, if ever, de- 
| i 5 ſerve the truſt which I repoſe 1 in them. But to return 
ME; ©» to my ſtory. Senſitive. no ſooner perceived my diſ- 
8 treſs, than he inſiſted upon ſending John back to diſ- 
„ charge my debt and bring down my eloaths the next 


. | EE by the coach. As | hate talking when | have 
nothing to ſay, and deſpiſe refuſing a favour which 1 
mean to accept, I conſented to this plan, and we all 
walked down ſtairs to ſet John off; when I was got 


| to. the laſt ſtep, | looked round, and faw that Sen- 
ſitive had detained his ſervant to give him ſome'pri- 
vate rec and was at that moment Putting a 
half 
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| half-guinga i into his band; as ſoon as Senſitive ſaw "5 5 
was obſerved, he began bluſhing, and blowing his 
"noſe with great perſeverance to conceal his confuſion; 
% What's in the wind now? ſome affignation I ſup- 
poſe ; tell me, Senſitive, who is the lady? John, 
what's her name?” John, who cannot bear to have "= 
his maſter laughed at, even for a moment, anſwered 2 <IY 
haſtily, * it's only the poor ſailor.” “ Hold your 
tongue, Sir,” ſaid. < Senſitive, with more aſperity 9 
than Jever heard him ſpcak with to a ſervant before, 5 
and do you hear, make all the haſte you can.“ 
John, who knew that his maſter muſt be very much | 
offended to call him Sir, diſappearcd i in a moment; : 
and a few minutes afterwards, the chaiſe being quite "= 
ready, we purſued bur Journey over Hounſlow Heath, 
— The few words which had efc 2ped from poor John 
were as good as a volume to me; Seulitive perccived - 
it, for we proceeded near five miles before he open- 
ed his lips; however, in due time and by degrees he 
began to re- aſſume ſomething like confidence, and 
before we got to Maidenhead- bridge ventured to look 
me 1n the face, and appeared not ſo much diſtreſſed 
CE i; at having been detected in a virtuous aftion,—As | | 
E i think that I cannot poſſibly impreſs my readers with 
| a better opinion of my own judgment in the choice 
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MM 31 of my friends, or the claim which Bex. have to their 
eſteem, I ſhall conclude this paper with only meuti- 
{tt oning that nothing elſe material happened to us till 1 
11 our arrival at Oxford, when we found that Magdalen S Þ 
L [ Tower ſtood juſt where we left it, and that 1 ſhall = | 
WF continue (as above mentioned) to amuſe, inſtruct, | 2 q 
|; 4 and improve my fellow ſtudents, as long as I have } 
| A maker to er or they inclination | to peruſe. . = 
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« Ged made 4* can, * Man made the Town.” 


Cone 


. HE merit of the following communication 


baſing too conſiderable to admit a doubt of its pub- 
| lication, yet the length of it is ſuch, as far exceeds 
the uſual limits of one paper. The Author of the 
L Loiterer has, for the firlt time, permitted the ſame 
fubject to extend troughs two numbers.“ | 


70 the AuTKoR of the Lorrkxzs. 


8 | E 
Tuopen Thaw: han a al a £ your. 


paper from its firſt appearance, it was not, till very 


lately, I ever entertained the moſt diſlant idea of be- 
coming your correſpondent. Poſſeſſing parts cer- 
tainly not above mediocrity, never having enjoyed 


the advantages of an Univerſity education, and 
rarely mixing with literary circles, I conſidered my- 
ſelf as ill qualified to attack the vices, the follies, 


and the inconſiſtencies of a world, over Which their 


tutelary deity Faſbion has thrown a ſhield fo truly 


adamantine as to blunt the edge of ſatire, and render 


the ſhafts of irony pointleſs. Nor would the dere 
of ſending my name * down the fiream of time, 


together with yours, have been ſufficient to have ex- 


_ cited my literary ardor, had not your twentieth-nums 
ber engaged my attention, in a manner too ſtrong x 
to be reſiſted, by flattering my prejudices, confirming 
my opinions, and giving my own ſentiments in bet- 
ter language than I could have expreſſed them Mr. 
Edmund Eſcutcheon's letter has, indeed, ſaid all that 
reaſon can offer in defence of bis and my favourite 
notions; give me leave, however, Mr. Loiterer, to 
ſpeak practically on the ſubject; and, by 3 
| the following account of my life, make the world 
. * own, that family pride has ſnatohey at leaſt 
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one young man from the allurements of folly and = 
_ diſſipation, and added. one good citizen, father, and 5 


huſband to this country. 


My father was the deſcendant of a family who. 
traced their origin to the Norman invaſion, and ac- 
tually poſſeſſed the caſtle and deſmene lands which 
had peed formally granted to his anceſtors by the 
conqueror himſelf. The value of the ſurrounding 
eſtates ſcarce exceeded 1000k a year, and was all 
that the havoc of confiſcations and forfeitures had 
ſuffered to remain of property which once extended 
over the greateſt part of one of our weſtern coun- 


1 5 This moderate revenue, hitherto free from 
debts or mortgage, had been found ſufficient to ſup- 


port the family in a reſpectable ſtate of independ- 
ence. Our immediate anceſtors had all filled the 


office of ſheriff, were generally chairmen at the 


1 uarter ſeſſions, and ſometimes foremen of the j jury ; 
| L their opinion bol:!ly at all public meetings, 
and were univerſally looked on as (if not the An * 


leaſt) the moſt reſpectable people in the country. 


Long might we have continued in this ſtate of "RY 
are and long might we have © killed our 
game on ſafe paternal Cents, had my father remain- 


ed contented with being what his father had been 


before him. But his genius could not ſtoop to fo, 
narrow a plan. He was. determined to bring him- 
ſelf forward to the notice of the world, and con- 
trary to the advice of his friends iber to offer 
himſelf a candidate for a borough (which had once 
belonged to the family) at the next general election. 5 
| paſs, over, Mr. Welke „the many head and 
heart aches which this reſolution coſt him, I will not 
enumerate the ſpeeches he made, or the liquor he 


ſwallowed on. this oecafion, and ſhall only ſay, tlrat 


nsither his eloquence or his beer were thrown away, 
and that he had the unſpeakable honour of carrying 
the election by a conſiderable majority, againſt an 
antagoniſt of much ſuperior nem but N be- | 
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Vou muſt not imagine, Mr. Loiterer, that his 


1245474 


This event obliged my father to fix his refidbnce 
entirely in the capital, for my mother (whoſe talent in 


a5 ſpending money was at leaſt equal to her father's in 


_ faving it) was much too fine a lady to exiſt out of 
London. Beſides, his own buſineſs both in and out 
of the houſe, left him not many months at Hberty; 


£ 
: 


+ and as, he was now certain of being brought in at 


every election for ſome minifterial borough, 7” 200 
himſelf no further trouble in keeping up his co ntry 


connections. Sometimes, indeed, in the effuſibn of 


ſelf. important pride, he would talk of revißting his 
native county, and cccaſionally emuſed his company 
with the improvements he intend: d to wake in the 
ſeat of his anceſtors; but the oppciition of my mo- 
j RL i ther 


 — Being thus alike qualified to diſcharge the duties 


Britiſh parliament. I was then at the age of twen- 


* 


ther (who thought the money much beiter ſpent in 
a trip to ſome watering- place) conſtantly prevented _ 
the execution of a plan, in which he was not per- 
haps very earneſt; and from the time of my birth 
do the day of his death, he never quitted town but 
to paſs a few weeks at Brighton, or to ſpend the 
Chriſtmas receſs at the villa of ſome of his political 
| friends. As my father and mother now led a moſt 
© Faſhionablelife, they of courſe! gave me a moſt fa- 
Ahionable education: inftead of being ſent to one of 
the reſpectable public ſchools: of this kingdom, I 
was placed at a paltry ſeminary near London, where, 
except a little bad French and leſs Latin, I learnt 
nothing but thoſe petty acquirements, which in the 
opinion of many, are important enough to preclude 
the necellity of any kind of learnuig, information, 
or taſte. From hence I was removed to a military 
academy on the continent, there I learnt to perform 
my exerciſe and make the cotillion ſteps in the molt 
correct and graceful manner, and was equally great 
at the morning's review and the evening's petit ſor per. = 


of a ſoldier and a citizen, I was recalled home to 
take poſſeſſion of a pair of colours in the guards, 
which the intereſt of my father had procured for me, 
and two years after, on my coming of age, was by 
the ſame political connection made member of the 


tuy-one, and with a very {mail ſhare of natural or ac- 
_- quired prudence, initiated at once into all the difli- 
pation of a luxurious metropolis. My duty as an. 
officer took up but a ſmall ſhare of my time, and 
(as ſome good friend was always ready to tell me 
when the queſtion was to be put) I found the houſe 
rather an agreeable lounge, than a ſerrous occupa- 
tion. I had conſequently time enough on my hands 
to do what I pleaſed with, and I accordingly paſſed 
it in company with a ſet of young men as thought- 
leſs and diſſipated as myſelf; and as I never wanted 
health, ſpirit, or money, and as 1 had acquired dur- 
mg my reſidence in France the great art of refining 
wo. : F Ms away 


: 
? 
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array the groſſer parts of vitious pleaſure, and cover- 
ing voluptuouſneſs with a veib of ſentiment, I thin 
I may fairly conclude I received all the enjoyment 
which that ſpecies of life is capable of affording. In 
this delirium of fancied happineſs, I was but little 
cliſturbed by the loſs of my father, who one day 
exerted himſelf ſo vehemently in defending an un- 
popular tax againſt the clamours of oppoſition, that 
at his return home he was ſeized with an inflamma- 
_ tory fever, which-foon carried him off. As the weak- 
neſs of conjugal or parental love were never felt by 
any of our family, and ſeldom heard of among our 
ng acquaintance, this event gave me much leſs forrow 
than it would tince have done; and after the firſt im- 
preſſion of grief was over, I returned to my uſua ß 
__ eccupations and my uſual pleaſures, and for ſome 
years afterwards my life paſſed away in the fame eir- 
dle of buſineſs without intereſt, and diſſipation with- 
out amuſement. From this courſe of life I was at 
length rouſed by a cireumitance which I could no 
longer conceal, even from myſelf ; the fortune which 
my mother brought, never equal to their ſtate of 
living, was not likely to be improved by mine, and' 
by the purchaſe of my captain's and lieutenant-co- 
lonel's commiſſion was now reduced within the com- 
pals of a few hundreds. I was therefore under the 
neceſſity either of quitting the army and giving 
my town connections, or felling the ſmall remainder: 
of my paternal eſtate, the net income of which, af-. 
ter deducting the intereſt of the mortgage and the 
roguery of the ſteward, was reduced to Pele more 
than three hundred a year. This latter expedieat 1 
reſolved on without heſitation, for as I had no idea 
it was poſſible to live out of the gay world, ande al- 
ways looked on a country gentleman in a contempti - 
dle light, the idea of parting with my eſtate gave 
me but little uneaſineſs, and the only part of the bu- 
ſincſs which ſeriouſly affected me, was the neceſſity I 
was under of leaving London in order to inſpect the 
title deeds, and ſettle ſome other matters previous to 
heals 215 305, 2141-09057 01. eee 
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wa Nor let this be wondered at By thoſe whore un- 
acquainted with, the ſtrong influence, which early 
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opinions and confirmed prejudices, will always have 
over the human mind. What my conduct was then, 
"will be the conduct of all thoſe who have been pre- 


maturely introduced into a world, where the tender 
Charms of domeſtic ſociety, and the ſacred reſpet 


for the paterni lares, are held up as ſubjects for 


_ kvughter, and their Arg marked as | ones” of 
ridicule. 22 3 


1 To be conimed i in our f nere. 


— ——— 
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Ms Y firſt tay? s journey was Fedions wed 3 


fant, the gloomy heaths of Surry and the extended 
"downs of Wiltſhire are but ill calculated to amuſe 


the thoughts of the melancholy traveller, and of 
the ſources of internal entertainment, my flock was 
then exceedingly limited. The ſecond paſſed away 


much better, a night of ſweeter ſſeep than 1 had 


ately enjoyed, had given me a freſh recruit of health | 
and ſpirits, and 1 traverſed and admired the deep. 
vales and airy mountains which mark the weſtern ex 


tremity of the kingdom with a pleaſure, J had till 


then thought it impoſſible to receive from any ob- 


fed at that diſtance from the metropolis. A ſtrong 
Proof that the pleaſure we take in contemplating the - - 


rich ſcenery of nature is a propenſity congenial to the 


human mind, ſince we ſee it continually breaking 


out in thoſe, whoſe'mode of education and habits of 
life have been far from favourable to the improvement 


5 of true elegant taſte.— he eveuing of the third day 


brought me to the refſidence of my anceſtors, and 8 
little as I had been accuſtomed to indulge in gloomy | 


jo or abltraced — * . not be hold the time worn 


IS Rn turrets. 5 
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turrets riſing in venerable. grandeur above a ſmall 

hanging wood of, oaks, which. ſeemed almoſt coe val 
with the manſion, and on which the ſetting ſun juſt 

_ threw bis laſt parting. beams, without a mixture of 
ſenſations which at that time I could not account 

or, nor can now deſerib m... 

Phe original caſtle. had been built during the tur- 
bulent reign of Stephen, of which the rowers, gate- 
way and keep remained in rude and primæyal fimpli- 
city. — The hall and chapel were in the middle ſtyle 
of Gothic, with cluſtered pillars and fretted roofs, 
dark, magnificent and gloomy : and the remainder 

which compoſed the habitable part of the houſe was _ 
erected during the reign of Henry the Seventh, and 
built in the light and airy Gothic, which at that pe- 
riod was brought to its higheſt perfection. The 
whole though compoſed in different ſtyles of archi- 
tecture, and from the neglect of thirty years much 
gone to decay, formed altogether a grand and pic- 
tureſque pile of buildings, and commanded à Con- 


1 — but pleaſing proſpect over a narrow green vale, 


5 Which loſt itſelf in a chain of ſteeep hills, and was 
Afkirted by a ſmall village from whence. our caſtle and 
family take their name. Such was the manſon into 

which I was admitted by a grey-headed ſervant 
_ whoſe looks completely correſponded with the place, 

and who, had he not been previouſly informed of my 
intended viſit, would ſcarcely have acknowledged the 
ſickly and thin figure which ſtood before him, as the 
legitimate deſcendant of his former maſters. Ow- 
ing however to this .circumſtance, both he and his 
wife (to whoſe care the caſtle and gardens had been 
committed, at my. father's removal to London) 
were fortunate enough to diſcover, a, moſt ſtrikin 

U likeneſs between myfclf and every one of my family, 
whom they had ever ſeen; and in the overflowing of 
- their joy, gave me à long detail of the rural and 
Conni exploits of my predeceſſors, and after ex- 

pPaatiating on the unbounded hoſpitality for which the 
family had been always fimous, concluded with ob- 
fſerving, that the whole village would be wild with 
$0 TILES 8 e e | 8 5 joy, 
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offering a new ſource of pleaſure to my view. 
| Tos. will "Up: appear e, e to 
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: joys the moment they heard the young fauive 4 was. | 
Coming to live among them.” He was not miſtaken in 
his conjecture, for he had ſcarcely finiſhed ſpeaking, 


when the bells {truck up ſo loud a peal, that they 


ſeemed to endanger the ſafety of the village ſteeple. 


© Good God,“ 1 exclaimed, * they are furely not 


. making alt this noife about me.” Nothing, however, 
was more true, for before I could demand an expla- 


nation of what ſeemed to me ſo extraordinary a. 


compliment, I was ſurpriſed by the ſudden vocife= _ 
ration of a large troop of the inferior tenants and 
peaſantry, who were aſſembled in a conſiderable body 


to pay their congratulations to the repreſentative of 


a race, who had long been their landlords and bene- 


Factors; and were expreſſing their joy and bidding 
him welcome, by ſeveral ud, hearty, and * 
© cheers. 


Amazed as I was at this kid bs reception, 


I had reeollection enough to go out and thank them 

in perſon for the welcome they had given me, and 
intreat them to ſpend the evening in drinking my 
© health at the only ale-houſe the village afforded. | 


Tuough the manner of paying my compliments 


was not quite in the uſual ſtyle of the family, the 
latter part, at leaſt, was perfectly intelligible : they 
accordingly took the hint, and after affecting wiſhes 
for my proſperity, and reiterated ſhouts of applauſe, 
- departed to teſtify their joy in a more ſubſtantial 
manner. There was ſomething in the ſcene 1 had 


juſt been witneſs to, which gave me ſenfations hi- 


therto unfelt, and rendered me unſit for my compa- 
ny; I therefore ordered an early ſupper, and ſoon 
after retired to my chamber. | | 


Here having no inclination to fleep, I employs * 
myſelf in confidering the behaviour of the ſimple 


| but honeſt ruſtics; which at every reflection raiſed 


them higher in my opinion, and inſpired me with the 
firſt idea of literally coming to live among ft them, 2 : 


_ thoſe. | 
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| thoſe who recollect the ſcenes 1 had been hitherto en- 


gaged in, and the people with whom I had. till now + 


i | ö : $7 3g 3 T, 4 1. ; Ws 
converſed. Always living either in London or its 
neareſt environs, where the ſtrange mixture of ranks 
has ſo blended the whole maſs, that the“ toe of the 


peaſant gibes the heel of the courtier, J had never; 


__ entertained the leaſt idea of that almoſt feudal vene - 
ration with which an old family in the country is 
looked up to by their numerous tenants and depend- 
ants, or with what ſacred zeal the memory of their” 
patrons and benefactors is tranſmitted from genera- 
tion to generation amongſt the ſons vf labour and 
penury. In London I well knew no one whom I 
employed in any one branch, would have been ather- 
viſe moved by my preſence or abſence, my proſperity” 
or my ruin, my life or my death, than as the event 
immediately affected themſelves and their own ju- 
: tereits, and am clearly convinced, that my valet 
would have called in a phyſician on my illaefs, or an 
undertaker at my funeral, with the ſame welkbred” 
compoſure, with which he would have bruſhed my 
coat, aired my linen, or combed my hair. Great 
therefore was the reverſe, and ſtriking the compari- 
ſou between thoſe whom I had left, and thoſe whom 
I found; and it was not till after I had exhauſted”. 
the powers of reflection, by forming and rejecting a 
variety of plans, that T ſunk into a ſleep, Which 
laſted till the old chiming clock in the hall had pro- 
_ claimed the hour of nine. 1 1 
ll. aroſe immediately, and after ſnatching an taſty ' 
breakfaſt, ſet out to take a regular ſurvey of) gal- 
le, not unaccompanied by my grey-headed friend, 
for whom I already began to feel a great reſpect, 
and from whoſe notes I expected to receive gent in- * 
the hall, 


formation in my tour. We firſt viſited" 


where the ſuſpended ſuits of armour, the large col- 
lection of javelins, pikes, and ſpears, &c. curiouſly 
arranged along the walls, the wide chimney pieces 
and maſſy oaken tables, atteſted alike the valour ane 
the hoſpitality of the ancient poſſeſſors of the caſtle. 
My guide then conducted me to the long gallery, 


the cal. 


where 
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whews. an  tteridea © tine of anceſtirs ne occu- a 
pied one ſide of the apartment, and frowned in ſul- 


4 


len majeſty from their gorgeous and duſty frames. _ 


My conductor was here very eloquent, retailed num- 
herleſs anecdotes of their martial proweſs, and re- 
| lated the various atchievements for which each of 
them had been diſtinguiſhed ; and (though the con- 
feſſion may poſſibly draw a ſmile from your readers) 1 
could not contemplate the manly appearance and 
conſider the hardy deeds of my * ſteel-clad fires,” 
without thinking myſelf a very infignificant and de- 
generate being, and looking on my own paſt at- 
chievements in a moſt contemptible light. After 
llightly ſurveying the other apartments, we entered 
the chapel, where the beautiful perſpective of the 


ayle, the antique appearance of the tombs, (on 


2 rr 8 


which the armed warriors and their conforts repoſed 
at length ſide by fide, with uplifted hands, ſurround- 
ed by a troop of kneeling children) ſet off by the 
| ſoft and mellow light, which ſtreamed from the 
13 windows, gave me a ſolemn ſenſation which 
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never experienced at the entrance of any modern 


edifice. Here I ſoon found that my conductor had 
not over-rated the merits of the family: the blazon- 
ed arms, the long inſcriptions on the monuments, 


and the tattered banners which were ſuſpended over : 


them, bore witneſs to their thirſt for military glory 
and their ſucceſs in the fields of battle. And let 
not ſuch as are unacquainted with the various turns 
of the human mind, wonder if my enthuſiaſm was 

by this time raiſed to the higheſt pitch, and if, at 
this moment, I felt an horror not to he deſcribed at 
the idea of parting with a place, of which I had ſo. 
lately learned the value; not without a ſecret reſo- 
lution of ſubmitting to any mortification, rather 


than give up the ſeat of my anceſtots to the mercy of > 


ſome opulent citizen, or overgrown contractor: full 
of this idea, 1 ſtrolled into the garden, and flinging 5 
; myſelf down at the foot of a large beech, endea- 
voured to hit on ſome plan, which might extricate 
me * my om totes. without a wy 5 
| ; | - which. 


* | 
— | 
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* I was every moment more determined not to 


make. None however occurred ; for indeed 1 knew ! 


neither the amount of my debts or the extent of my 


income, and of all ſerious bufineſs I was both by 


education and habit entirely i ignorant. How my de-- 


liberations would have ended 1 know not, had I not 


| been interrupted by the arrival of a perſon, to whom 
as | am obliged for every comfort I now enjoy, I 
mauſt beg leave to introduce more particularly to your 
notice. | 


The father of Mr. N eg now approached 


me, was many years rector of the pariſh and tutor 
to mine; in which ſituation he ſo endeared himſelf 
to the latter, that at his death, he not only preſent- 
ed his ſon to the vacant bevefige: but alſo obtained 
for him by his political connections, another living 
from the chancellor. He ſoon after married an 
amiable young woman of ſome fortune, to whom he 


had been long attached ; and with whom he had ever 


| fince paſſed a life of tranquillity, content, and virtue. 
Such was the perſon, who now came with the eager 

_ zeal of gratitude, to pay his reſpects to the ſon of 
his benefactor.— As he was a ſenſible man, and above 
the common forms, our converſation ſoon became un- 
| reſerved on both ſides, and I heſitated not to accept 
his invitation to paſs the remainder of the day with 


his family. I accordingly accompanied him to the 


parſonage, and was introduced to his wife, and two 
elegant daughters, who roſe to receive me with a 

grace and air which convinced me, that true caſe 

and elegance were not ſo entirely confined to the cir- 
dles of the great, as the great may be inclined to 
Imagine. Indeed the lively and ſpirited converſa- 
tion, in which the day flipped away, and the tender 
and affectionate behaviour of the family ſtill height- £0 
ened my ideas of them. _ 


There ſaw 1 a huſband and wife aQually fond of 


= ith other, I ſaw young women beautiful without 
vuanity, and improved without affectation. I com- 
3 N ont manuers with thoſe FF the women I had 


_ Wally 
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| uſually converſed w ith, and went to bed quite in nlove 
| with—a country life. | 


I was rouzed next morning "ML 1333 ot = 


P with which perhaps Miſs B. was a little 
connected, by the information that Mr. Plumb who 


lately purchaſed a neighbouring eſtate, was come to 


treat with me for mine. As he had come ſome miles 
on this errand, I could not refuſe to talk to him, 


but began the conference with a thorough determi=, 
nation, to break it off the firlt favourable opportu- 
nity, and he was preſently ſo good as to furniſh me 


with one; for amongſt other arguments for lowering. 


the price, he obſerved that the houſe itſelf was 


worth nothing, being ſuch a ran/hackeld old place 
that it muſt be pulled down, and that he even doubt- 
ed if the materials would be good enough to de aß : 


ſervice ; ; this was too much, therefore 


E o if the quarrel ſtrait 7 Au the door.” 


5 kin 1 was to be PER, ard . a 1 


ſhort ſtruggle, l opened my whole ſituation to my 


ne friend, and requeſted his advice in clearing my 


affairs. I will not take up your time by unneceſſary 


and unintereſting details, and will only fay that he 


warmly entered into my concerns, and being a man 


of bulineſs as well as a ſcholar, he ſoon detected the 


_ falſe accounts of my ſteward, and ſo ſtrongly con- 5 
victed him of roguery, that he was happy to refund 


the money with the addition of intereſt to ſave him 


felf from puniſhment.—By the advice of my friend 


I ſold my colonel's commiſſion, my houſe in town, 


plate and furniture, which together with the above- 5 


mentioned money not only payed off my debts, but 
left a ſum ſufficient to put the caltle and its environs _ 
in full and eompleat repair. Here then I retired in 
the twenty-ninth year cf my age, and after three 
years moderate ceconomy, with the aſſiſtance of a _ 
fortunate legacy, was enabled to clear my eſtate 
from all incumbrances, and the moment I had done 


32 fo, _—_— the hand of one W hoſe ; heart IL had hat LK 
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| 1 an tend in, ws led to the altar of my chapel 0 
tlie eldeſt daughter of my beſt friend. 


With her 1 have now lived fix rs, in as — of 


: happineſs, as our ſtate will admit of, and excepting 
thoſe trifling vexations to which humanity 1s heir, I 


may fairly ſay, I never know an uneaſy moment. 


My health and ſpirits are preſerved by the ſports of 
3 the field, my mind is improved and my heart amend- 
ed by the converſation and example of my Eliza; 
und I have the additional pleaſure of ſeeing a beau- 


tiful and healthy family riſing round. me, none of 


| - whom (if I can help it) ſhall ever receive a town 
| education. | 


And now, : Mr. Loe 1 13 not whether I 


Es ought to apologize to you, for taking up ſo much. 
of your time; ſince if the Rory'3 is unintereſting, the 
fn ; moral may be of uſe. | 


IJ do not indeed imagine that the preſent age is 8 


in general worſe than the preceding ones; on the 
_ contrary, if it has loſt ſome virtues, it has eſcaped 
many crimes ; but its moſt ſtriking and (in my opi- 


nion) moſt blameable characteriſtie, is a ſtrange pro- 


pienſity among the higher ranks, to leave their habi- 
| rations in the country, for many months together, 
often the greater part of the year, in order to enjoy 
the expenſive and empty pleaſures of a luxurious and 

. over-grown capital. | 


Much might be urged, were I :nclined to mora- 


. 12 on the folly of this practice.— The cruelty of 
taking money, which as it is the produce of the 


earth, ought to be ſpent amongſt its cultivators, to 


| moin on The purveyors of luxury and pride; the 
danger of breeding their children in too expenſive a 
manner for their income, are but few_of the many _ 


reaſons which might be brought in ſupport of my 


argument. — But as TI have obſerved, that no reafon _ 
weighs ſo much as that which affects our perſonal 
gratification, I will only defire ſuch of our country 
- gentlemen, who like Sir Francis Mronghead, are de- 
ſirous of going up to town and becoming parkament- | 
5 Oy, to remember the ſayi ing of Janes the Firſt. 
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e You country gentlemen,” ſaid the monarch, : 


2 tc evhen i in the country are like ſhips in a river, and 


i make a great how ; but in town you are like lips i in 


. 5 * * Kent and. e to be nothing at all 


Fam Sir, yours, Ke. F 
r AGRESTIS. 5 
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No. XI. —Slrusbar, Ocronzn 31, 178g. | 


- Graves Fiir Pridentia canor. 


To the Avrnon of the Lormeass. | 


X RE 81 nature with which you a ed 8 


the communication of your correſpondents, and the 


attention you have ſhewn to their ſeveral requeſts, _ 
have encouraged me to lay before you the adventures 
of a life, whoſe misfortunes are rather the effect of 
_ folly, than vice; and whoſe follies, if not more par- 
donable, are at leaſt more fingular, than thoſe of 
other people. | | 


My father, who 1 was | deſcended from a telpeRable | 


family, obtained at a very early period of life a liv- 
ing of zool. a year, and immediately after married 
an amiable young woman, to whom he © 7 ER 


long and tenderly attached: in conſequence of which 


unnatural proceeding all his great relations were ſo _ 
juſtly incenſed againſt him, that they with one ac- | 


cord pronounced him ruined; and as it would have 


been uſeleſs to aſſiſt a ruined man, they left him to : 


ſhift for himſelf. 8 5 
But in ſpite of their wiſe predifions;: my . : 
and mother were obſtinate enough to perſiſt in being 


E happy; ; and as they had no child but myſelf, and no 


— — but for The" N of each Z 
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3 Other, found their little income ſufficient for all their 
” | wants, and almoſt all their wiſhes. And thus poor 
„ but contented, humble but happy, with unextin- 


guiſhed, perhaps with increaſed affection, they ſlip- | 
\ ped quietly through life, remarked only among the - Þ 
mall circle of their acquaintance, for their goodneſs 
ob heart and ſimplicity of manners. Amongſt the 
pleaſing occupations of a retired life the inſtruction 
of a darling child was not forgotten; to cultivate 
my taſte and improve my heart formed the buſineſs 
of their ſerious hours, and the amuſement of their 
idle ones; nor is it to be wondered at, if under ſuch 
inſtructors, 1 imbibed, together with an admira- 
tion of their virtues, a ſtrong deſire to imitate their 
example. — The comforts of a ſincere friendſhip, and 
the luxury of mutual love, were the firſt ideas I can 
remember; and at the age of nineteen, I quitted 
home, and entered the world with a heart beating 
kindly towards all mankind, and eager to beſtow its 
warmeſt affections: on ſome deſerving and beloved 
object. With ſuch a diſpoſition objects are ſeldom 
long wanting; and: though the circles of Oxford, 
by the excluſion of female ſociety, deprived me f 
the power to form the kind of connection IT moſt 
_ wiſhed; yet of friends at leaſt I had an ample choice. - 
Various indeed were the intimacies | formed during 
the firſt year of my reſidence at the Univerſity, of 
which ſome were broken off by the levity of caprice, 
and others interrupted by the diſcovery of contrary 
diſpoſitions ; ſome wore off by abſence, and others 
were diſſolved by death; and conſidering the mo- 
tives on which moſt of them were founded, I know Þ 
not whether the ſhortneſs of their duration can be 
called a diſadvantage... Amongſt the many connecti- 
ons, however, which accident or whim induced me 
to form, one alone was deſerving of a better appel- 
lation. V»V“;ů; N 7 
Charles B-— was indeed every thing, which 
even my imagination could wiſh for in a friend, and 
though our, acquaintance at firſt was the effect of 
Chance, it was ſoon after the cauſe of mutual and 
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real regard —Hardly, perhaps, my RY? in give 

or information; in judgment and real ſenſe he was 
infinitely my ſaperior; and this difference of diſ- 
poſition, far from leſſening our attachment, great- 
ly inereaſed it he was amuſed by my lively ſallies, 
and I looked up to his judgment with admiration 
and reſpect.— Iuſtructed by the converſation, or 


charmed by the correſpondence of this friend, more 
than three years paſſed away, in a ſtate of happineſs, : 


which regret for its loſs has ſince taught me the full 


value of, — In the ſummer of the year—a memora- 


ble #ra of my life, it was my fate to become ac- 


Auainted with a lady of family and fortune much ſa- 
| perior to my own, whom I ſhall call Belinda. 


After what I have ſaid of myſelf, Mr. Loiterer, 4 


you will poſſibly imagine that a moderate ſhare of 
beauty and elegance, when accompanied by youth 


and good temper, would have been ſufficient to 


_ captivate a heart ſo little diſpoſed to reſiſtance. The 
lady, however, poſſeſſed more, and at this moment, 


when age, ill-health, and misfortune have long con- 


ſpired to blunt the finer feelings, when my blood no 


longer boils with the impetuoſity of youth, when 
my pulſe no more throbs with the ardour of expec- 


tation, yet even now I muſt own, that Belinda, both 
in perſon and mind, was almoſt without an equal. 
Such was Belinda and when to this account! 
have added that ſhe paſſed the ſummer at the houſe 
of one of our neareſt neighbours, where I had fre- 
quent opportunities of ſeeing and admiring her, I 
_ ſcarcely need ſay, that they were ſoon productive of 
one of thoſe really diſintereſted attachments, of which 
the ſenſual and the unfecling may be perhaps inclined : 
to doubt the exiſtence. _ | 


During the commencement of this Attachment 1 55 


felt nothing but pleaſure, never once reflecting on 
the ſuperiority of her rank and fortune, or my own _ 

dependant ſituation, I gave myſelf wholly up to the 

enchanting pleaſure I found in her company and con- 


verſation. Every freſh day brought with it ſome freſh | 


| engagement for a ride or a way, and when we parte ro 


| in | 


ſituation ſometimes gave me an uneaſy moment, 1 
always took care to drive it away by ſome of thoſe 
happy deluſions, which lovers, I believe, are never 
Without. 1 well knew, indeed, that had I been 
poſſeſſed of the wealth of the Indies, I ſhould have 
thought them inſufficient for my happineſs without 
her, and I therefore expected that ſhe would as 
cheerfully ſhare a cottage with me as a palace. — But, 
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in' the evening, I knew I was ſure of paſſing the 


greater part of the next with ber, and that was fuf. 


ficient: and if the reflection on the difference of our 


alas, I deceived myſelf - What Belinda might have 
done had my fortune been equal to her own, 1 know 


not; probably, however, ſhe would not have been 


averſe to the connection, ſince ſhe always treated me 


at leaſt as a diſtinguiſned friend. But her diſpoſi- 


tion was naturally. turned to gaiety and amuſement, 


and ſhe had mixed fo much with the circles of the 
5 | great, and been fo long uſed to a life of faſhion, that 2 


ſhe felt herſelf wholly unequal to make a ſacriſice of 


enjoyments which cuſtom had rendered almoſt necef+ 


ſary to her, in favour of any man whateyer.—She 
therefore left me at the expiration of the ſummer 


with regret, but not with tenderneſs, and haſtened 
to London, where ſhe ſoon aſter gave her hand to a a 
man of rank ſuperior to herſelf, whom her friend's 


inclinations rather than her own pointed out to her- 


Though ! had all the reaſon in the world to expect 


this event, yet when it happened, I was nearly as 

much hurt as if it had been entirely unlooked for 
and unlikely. And on my return to Oxford in the 

autumn, gave myſelf up to a melancholy which the 
company of my friend might have perhaps been able 

to diſſipate, had I not ſoon after felt a ſeverer ſtroke 


in the ſudden loſs of both my parents, whom death, 
Ekinder than he uſually is in ſuch circumſtances, car- 


ried off within a few hours of each other. 


This was a ſhock, which in my preſent ſtate, 1 
was very unable to ſupport; and finding myſelf thus 


cut off from almoſt every thing which was dear to 
me on earth, I took the extraordinary refoltion of 
ay e ſequeſtering 
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ſequeſtering , for ever from the world, od 


ſpending the remainder of my days in ſome retired | 
ſpot, where I might indulge in all the luxury of me- 
lancholy, undiſturbed by the buſtle of the buſy, or 
the levity of the gay.—Into this happy ſolitude, 
however, after mature dehberation, and as a parti- 5 
cular favour, I determined to admit my friend; but 


great was my mortification, when, inſtead of. - 


_ eepting the offer with proper gratitude, he poſitively. 
refuſed to have any ſhare in the indulgence of ſo ab- 
ſurd a whim ; and exhauſted by turns, all the powers 

of reaſon and raillery, to diſſuade me from the exe- 

cution of my plan.—But my determination was too 5 


deeply rooted to be altered by either; and his ar- 
guments had no other effect, than to produce a mu- 


tual coolneſs, which we never afterwards made up. 


As 1 had now reached my twenty-third year, wh 
took orders, and was lucky enough to obtain a cu- 
racy in the moſt romantic part of the county of Cum 


| berland.. To this place 1 immediately repaired ; and 
as my limited income would not allow me to com- 


mence houſe-keeper, I was contented to board at the 
honſe of a creditable gentleman- farmer. 


rich and beautiful country, or tracing on paper thoſe | 


| ſcenes with which T was more particularly pleaſed.— 
In the evening I amuſed myſelf with reading the fe- 
jounging books which 1 had brought with me from 


Oxford, and occaſionally beguiled the time by thoſe 
trifling compolitions, both in verſe and proſe, w hich 


are rather the effects of leiſure than genius. — But af- 
ter no very long interval theſe reſources began to fail 
me. The mountains, the lakes, and the woods, 


were indeed ſtill grand, beautiful, and rich; but I 
had ſeen them: my Rock. of books were fook ex- 
hauſted, and where reading gives no ſupply, com- 
poſition muſt ſoon grow languid.— l now began for 

the firſt time in my life, to experience the feel of not 


knowing what to do with myſelf, or how to pals 


__ my menen laid i in bed of a mor aing, becauſe 


2 bad. 


And 
here, for ſome time, I really felt the happineſs I ex- 
pected ; I paſſed the morning in rambling over that 


— 
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I +. 1 var! no one employment to call me up; I walked 
 » out becauſe I was tired of ſtaying within, and re- 
turned home becauſe I had no where to go when L. 


was out I always wiſhed for dinner, not becauſe. 
I was hungry, but merely for ſomething to do; and 


have paſſed many a ſummer's afternoon in counting 
the vibrations of the old family clock, or feeding my 
landlady's poultry.— Tired at length of my own 
company, I was obliged to ſeek relief in that of , 
others; but to thoſe of the neighbouring gentle- 


men, who at my firſt arrival had appeared willing 


to ſhew mecivilities, I had behaved with ſo much 
Hauteur and reſerve, that I effectually precluded all 


farther intercourſe. I was therefore under the ne- 


cCeſſity of taking up with ſuch company as I could 
get, and ſoon after got into a very reſpectable ſo- 
cCiety of young farmers, of whom I was alternately 
the admiration, and the butt.— This, however, bad 
as it may ſeem, was but the beginning of my 
fuolly.— l am almoſt aſhamed when I tell you, that 
the ſiſter of one of my new friends, with no other 
recommendation than youth- and a very {mall ſhare 


of beauty, (who was weak enough to think that a 
poor curate would make her happier than an opulent 


farmer) had attractions ſufficient to draw me into 
ſuch an engagement, as made it impoſſible to refuſe 
marrying her. — I therefore ſubmitted to my fate, 


and united myſelf for ever to a woman whom I could 


neither admire, elteem, or like, without even the 
violence of paſſion or the ardour of youth to plead | 


in my excuſe. In this ſociety, and with no other 


income than what ariſes from a couple of curacies 
and the produce of a ſmall farm, which the few 

| hundred pounds I received with my Cara Spoſa + 
helped me to ſtock, I have now paſſed ten years 
ho they have paſſed you may gueſs, when I inform 


you, that my wife is both vulgar and vain, extrava- 


_ gant and ſelfiſh, a manager and a flut, and that ſhe 
has made me the happy father of fix aukward and 
ordinary children, who bid fair to inherit her good 
. een is my preſent ſituation; and when 
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1 look back on my paſt life, wy conſider 88 . | 


I wiſhed to have been, and what I am, L cannot : 
help thinking, that want of judgment is nearly as. 


fatal to our happineſs as want of virtue. Since 


without the indulgence of any criminal paſſion, or 

the commiſſion of any glaring fault, I have by means, 
neither uncommon or unlikely, drawn myſelf into a 
ſituation exactly the reverſe of what l had been am- 


bitious of obtaining, only. from giving way to feel- 


ings, which it was my duty to repreſs, and glorying bo 
4 a weakneſs which 1 N to have been aſhamed ; 


That. the too great nc of romantic ideas 75 


5 by no means the fault of the preſent age, I will 
readily allow ; it is therefore only. the more danger- 
. ous to the few who poſſeſs them. Since the oppo- 
_ Hition, and even the raillery of the world will en⸗ 
courage them in their enthuſiaſm, by gratifying their 
vanity. I will therefore defire you to inform the 
younger part of your readers, that they whom. an 
| carly diſguſt with the world may induce (like tbe 
| writer of this letter) to ſeek happineſs in retirement, 
will find more ſorrows than they leave behind them. 
Since an active life muſt at c be a continual mix- 
ture of pain and pleaſure, hope and fear, vexation 
and enjoyment ; whereas a life of ſolitude can at 
Ig have no other claim to happineſs, than exemption 1 85 
from actual miſery, and will probably be a * of, : 
. Hus por, diſappointment and diſguſt. n 15 


1 am, | Sir Journ A 
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>= Riconsfeo in voi Puſate forme; 


Won lafſo | in me. PeETRAR (GRA. 


1 © overcome prejudice has long been the boaſt 


of reaſon: but ſarely, Mr. Loiterer, if the buſi- 
neſs of reaſon be to make us happy and reſpectable, 
it might be better employed in rendering ſacred thoſe 
attachments of the human heart, which, while they 
encloſe, form a guard around it, and from which 


our beſt propenſities often originate. Opinions, 


however weak in themſelves, that are by education 
made the foundation of good principles, can rarely 
be removed without | endangering” the whole fabric. 
lam ſtrongly ſenſible of this truth while ſtating it, 
and look back with a feeling of ſevere regret to the 
beginning of a life, which has ceaſed to be either 
honourable or happy, in proportion as it has receded 
from thoſe habits of thought that marked its com» 
| mencement, when, in the ardour of youth, my ſoul 
ee ngerly imbibed the prejudices of birth and coun- 
try, local to my nation, hereditary to my family. 
When TI confidered the long-eſtabliſhed dignity*of 
feodal' ſway as conferring a rank beyond all titles, 
and the deep devotion with which it was acknow- © 


ledg ed as binding me to every being around me by 
thoſe moit powerful links in the chain of human 


feelings, fervice received or expected, protection 
given or owed—life itſelf, if needful, ſeemed a ſa- 
crifice due to ſuch claims; and when I contemplated 
in a long line of glorious anceſtry all that a high 
| ſpirit of honour, united with a courage fearleſs. of 
danger in purſuit of duty, could lead men to at- 


chieve, often have I thought my birth ſecured me 


from error, and enthuſiaſtically vowed that the blood 
that flowed pure through their veins ſhould not be. 


contaminated in mine. 
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Such was my 5 in the opening of youth, 

when the bounded ſcenes of a Highland lairdſhip 

comprized in my ideas every charm of pre-eminence 
and independence, and promiſed through life to be 
the conſecrated ſpot to which all its wiſhes ſhould 
point. Sacred prejudices! in tearing you from my 
boſom, what have I ſubſtituted ? Every ſacrifice to 


- reaſon has been the relinquiſhment of ſome virtue.— _ 


In the purſuit of a philoſophic ſap periority to the 
impreſſions of habit, I firft learnt to err; under the 
influence of it I have reſigned the beſt energies of 
life, fatally levelled my character, diffuſed my affec- 
tions till they are weakened almoſt to apathy, and 
poiſoned every ſource of real enjoyment.—But I will _ 
purſue my ſubject more methodically, and laying 
before you the leading facts of my hiſtory, leave you 
to draw the compariſon of tlſe national Highland 


chief plowing with diſtinctions, derived indeed from. 


prejudice, but foltering all the virtues, who beheld _ 


- a brother's love in every eye that encountered his 
own. — With the poliſhed courtier exchanging here 


ditary er rde for the fictitious ſplendor of 


wealth, and regarding all mankind with indifference, 


as beings from whom he is to extract as much of the 
bleſſings of this world as he can, and lacrifice as * 
tle in return as poſſible. | 
My entrance into life was marked with the Features 
of my character. — It was as a volunteer in a High- 
land regiment, raiſed in the courſe of the war ta 
ſerve in North America. Thither I carried all the 
martial ſpirit that an enthuſiaſtic ardour for the ho- 
nour of that name and country which I believed to 
be a part of my exiltence, could inſpire. —But there 
it was I firſt learnt to doubt the propriety of thoſe 
ideas that had hitherto regulated all my actions. In 


the Americans I faw a people illuſtrious without 


rank, united without ſubordination; and who in the 


equal claims of citizens ſunk all the pride of diſtine- | 
tion, while they exerciſed the virtues I believed in- 


herent in it. In thoſe of the Engliſh with whom I 
3 1 beheld birth ee by every depra- 


vity -: 
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vity of which nature is capable,; and if they ever - 


ſcemed alive to their rank, it was merely to aſſert it 
with the moſt diſzaſting petulance, and an arrogance 

offenfive to the buman feelings over the wretched 
victims whom fortune had humbled to their caprice. 


In ſuch contemplations my name foon loſt its in- 
fluence: I no longer believed it the taliſman which 
 thould guard me from: diſhonour ; and breaking that 
ſpell of my infancy, congratulated myſelf on my 
_ emancipation from the ſhackles of prejudice. Shak- 
ing off with them the intereſt which had hitherto 


bound me to my gallaat clan, and produced thoſe 
acts which claimed the diſtinction now offered, I 


ſuffered my name to be enrolled in a lift of promo- 


tions, which, placing me in a regiment in diſtant 


quarters, removed them from my light as well as my 


heart, and left me only the common intereſts of life 
to purſue. 
As J had now loſt a 8 incentive to glory, [ 


remained in the ſtation tor which 1 had been raiſed 
by the devoted valour of my Highlanders, till the 
_ concluſion of the war reſtored me to England not 
to my country for the prejudices of my family 


remained, though mine were overcome, and how- 


ever ſtrongly the ties of kindred might preſs on my 
heart, as I could not recall the act by Which I had 
forfeited their confidenee in my character, or li 
again that fpark of enthuſiaſm which example bad 
| extinguilhed, 1 was obliged to ſubmit to the reje&i- 
on, and turn my thoughts towards forming my for- 
tune on the principles of conduct I had adopted in 
that world, which I held every man born to make a 
property of as he could. I began by a regular at- 
| tendance on the miniſter, and the heart which once 
_ havghtily refuſed to rank but with chieftains of long 
renown, now ſought diſtinction from ſmiles which 
might yeſterday have played upon the lips unmarked, 
and which to-morrow might rob of all favour. AF. 9 
ter ſome time ſpent in paying a vain homage to this 
great man, I Vegan to conſider my attendance as 
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8 when my father ſuddenly dying, I became 
the 
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N the inherttör of a patrimony ; rick, La it defoended 8 


— . 5 


to me with all the local attachments which would 


once have confined me to the enjoyments it offered, 

but poor for the gratification of thoſe enlarged ideas 
of expence and happineſs. I had acquired by a more 
extended know ledge of life. I ſat out for Scotland _ 
with a heart faintly vibrating to the emotions I ſup-- 
Poſed my return might excite in a mother and ſiſter _ 
once fondly attached to me, apd in whom I hoped 
teſentment might be moderated by feminine ſoftneſs 
and recent affliction. As I approached the place 


of my birth, my ee emotions were wound to 
their height by the fight of my vallals aſſembled to 


receive me, though a conſcious pang v rung my ſoul 


on beholding among them two or three of the fol- 
Towers of my fortune in America —all that had eſ- 
caped My heart once more opened to the impreſ- 
ſions of 1 babit—I felt my ſituation almoſt to 
tears; and entering the houſe with a mixture of. de- ” 
preſſion and exultation, experienced in ſenſations of 
the moment a pleaſure I had long ſlut out. | 


But they were only the ſenſation of a moment !— _ 
-On i inquiring for my family, [ learnt that my ſiſter 7 
led perhaps by my example, or following the caprice | 


of her ſex, had alſo revolted againſt the pride of 
blood, and tempted by the laviſh offers of a nabob, 


whole fancy ſhe had ſuddenly fired in his tour through 


the 1 had abandoned her parents and coun- 


try to follow an alien ſcarce known, and ſeek in the 


ſplendor of the Eaſt, her palanquin, and flaviſh 


croud of attendants, a compenſation for degrading 
her name by an alliance with hereditary meanneſs. 
My mother had been conveyed, immediately on my 
father's death, to the houſe of her ſiſter in a diſtant 
part of the country, without waiting to ſee me. — 
How were my ſenſations damped! I looked round 
in vain for ſomething on which to fix my awakened 
feelings; but every object which had once ſo power. 
fully attracted them, ſeemed now to poſſeſs a repel- 
lant quality, which as forcibly drove back the affec- 
tions it could no bo longer . Accuſtomed to the 


luxuries 


— 
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luxuries of the great world, and placed beyond the 
power of thoſe local deluſions which had endeared 
itt to me as the palladium of honour, I now ſaw in 
the dwelling of my fore-fathers nothing but a dar 
and irregular monument of bad taſte; provided in- 
daeed with the conveniences of life, but deſtitute of 
all its elegancies. Tired with every thing about 
me, I haftened to ſettle the bufineſs which had de- 
volved upon me, again exulting in the diſcernment 
that had fixed me far from ſuch an abode in the 
gayer ſcenes of England. ee 
Vet ere I bade adieu to Scotland, both duty and 
inclination called upon me to make a viſit to my mo- 
ther, whoſe poliſhed and dignified mind had not a 
ſuhade of error but what aroſe from that ſtrong pre- 
dilection for her country, which, nurtured as it had 


been by a life ſpent in the full exerciſe of the hoſ- 


poitable virtues of feodal magnificence, had in truth 
formed the character it might occaſionally feem to 
obſcure. Worn with grief and illneſs, but centring 


all her feelings in her own boſom, ſhe received me 


Vith the calmueſs of ſtifled diſdaiv, which !! 


for indifference, and attributed to a narrownefs of 


mind I then condemned with a vexation that left lit- 
tle room for tenderneſs, We parted without ex- 


phanation ; and it was only to indulge a vain regret, 


that I afterwards became acquainted with the con- 


fits the ſuffered at that moment. But this is a 
picture too ſombre for thought to reſt on !. 3 
In the joy of my return to them, my faithful 


countrymen had been perſuaded to forget my former 


deſertion, and once more ſhewed their confidence in 


me by electing me their repreſentative, only requir- 


ing my ſupport to a ſcheme of monopoly which they 


deemed of great advantage to that part of the High- 


-- Kinds, 1 promiſed every thing they aſked, and re- 
turning to London with a heart elated by the new 
ſeene of life opening before me, ſoon loft in brilliant 
dreams of futurity all thought of the paſt, The mi- 
niſter no longer anſwered my bow with the cold bend 

of ſuperiority—places and penſions ſeemed already 


"EE 


» 
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within my graſp ; : and i in "the fear of miſſing them 
(as I found he was no friend to the ſcheme I had en- 
gaged to ſupport) I ſuffered my arguments to be 
 over-borne by the philanthropic zeal of his friends 
in favour of the natural and equal rights of mankind, 


and being ſeized with a conſcientious vertigo in my 


head, retired without being able to give my vote: 
for which, as it was a hard-run thing, I was ſhortly + 
after complimented with a place at court. —T will 
not tire you with a detail of the means by which 1 
have fince purſued my way to fortune. In this mo- 
ment of conviction 1 could ſcorn myſelf for the leaſt 
of the ſacrifices I have made to attain my preſent 
ſituation; and find too late, that the abſence of ac- 
tive virtue is the moſt deſpicable ſtate of vice. But 
Providence has puniſhed my depravity i in che fucceſs 
by which it has been crowned |! | 
© There yet remains one confeſſion more. 1 mo- 
ther had an orphan ward, the daughter of a deceaſed 
friend, who was bred up with my ſiſter. Almoſt in 
infancy my heart had learnt to acknowledge her 
charms, and as we advanced in life, I felt their power 
more deeply. She was beautiful and lively, ſimple 
of heart and gentle in manners, though high-born 
and of a ſpirit, when raiſed, as proud as 1 ſhould 
once have boaſted my ow nit much more noble. 
My parents ſaw with delight the progreſs of an af. 
fection which promiſed to crown all their wiſhes, and 
my fair Ellen all eady conſidered herſelf as bound to 
me, though circumſtances of family retarded our 
union for a few years. In the general diſzppoint- 
ment my conduct gave to my family, I have been 


led to believe her ſhare was not the leaſt 3 and though _ 
neither her pride, nor her attachment to my mother 
would permit her to partake the Yiſgrace ſhe thought 


1 had juſtly incurred, ſhe ſteadily refuſed every other 
offer, and ſeemed to reſerve herſelf for the rich re- 
ward of my return to feelings conſonant to her own, 
and which ſhe hoped were obſcured rather than ob- 
iterated : but on my offering myſelf to her accept- 
ance in + Lat nal vii to wy ROPE, ſhe gave me 
N | 93 55 YEA, 12 "Pn 
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—J 10 but determined refuſal, 303 pe long after 
my return to England married a Scots nobleman of 


high rank and higher charaQter.—l felt not at the 


time all the regret that contraſted ſituations have 
ſince given me, and ſoon conſoled myſelf in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of a widow, whoſe immenſe fortune ſeemed in 
the eyes of the world, as well as in mine, to euſhrine | 


all her imperfections. Vain, proud, and imperious, 
though mean born and vulgar, ſhe endeavours to- 


conceal her want of education and total ignorance 
of manners, by a gaudy diſplay of wealth, an over- 
bearing impertinence and a haughty diſregard of the 
_ attentions due to others. She has two daughters by | 


her firſt marriage, who were born and bred to«hein- 
heritance of all their mother's failings; —With ſuch 


| an houſhold I could only find peace in apathy, and 
my heart, daily growing more cold to particular ties, 


ſought to fill the void by expanding itſelf to the 


-- world. Profuſe from inclination and diſſipated by 


4 fyitem, I have entered mechanically rather than ea- 
gerly into every paſhng extravagance of the day, 
and being too indifferent to en the follies, and 


t 00 ſucceſsful to thwart the intereſts of thoſe about 


me, I ſee myſelf looked up to, careſſed and admired 
by them—but unattached and unattaching, in the 
midſt of flattering crowds feel a real ſolitude of ſoul, 
| whenever for a moment | turn my eyes inward. 


Such has been my ſituation for years —ſuch I fear 


. it will be through life; and I had. made up my mind 


do an acquieſcence in it I ſhould ſcarcely have been 
tempted to diſturb by this narrative, had I not been 
led to compare my actual ſtate with what imagina-- 
tion, in the early part of liſe, ſigured its enjoyments 
miight be, by hearing a gentleman deſcribe, in the 
fſituation of my Ellen (—my Ellen !) and her lord, 
the reality of that felieity which my fancy had 10 
often anticipated with her, in thoſe days of my youth 
which are, of all the paſt, the only ones I can recall | 
Vith delight. | | 
In the caſtle of 7 8 D.” ſaid 113 « are 


: to be found awo the only traces of that ſtately hoſ- 


pitality 


. - 
" } - 
: 
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_ pitality which fo long marked the character of the X 
Koda times. Every feature but its ferocity remains 
chat, indeed, el ſoftened down by the blended 
| 1 of modern manners, as to be no longer vi- 
üble. Lord D. ſince the completion of his educati- 
on has if ent his life in the Highlands, preſerving, 
amidft all the. refinements of cultivated taſte, that 
| almoſt Tovereign independence of character which 
ever marked his family; but no longer obliged, like 
them, to aſſert it by arms, he has turned his word 
into a ploughſhare, and paſſes his time in J 


his extenſive domain, and watching over the prol- 


; (52 and morals of his tenantry, by whom he is 
locked up to with a reverence that gives him an un- 
diſputed ſway over them. Lady D. is loved by them 
as an aſſectionate mother, through whoſe indulgent e 
medium they ſeek protection in diſtreſs and excuſe in 
error. Cheriſhed, adored and happy, they ſee them- 
ſelves renewed in a numerous and lovely offspring; 
and in thus forming the felicity of every being around 
them, they find the bleſſing revert to themſelves. 
"Their eſtates, which once comprized only extenſive _ 
waſtes of land, by care and cultivation, and ſome _ 
©  , peculiar circumilances in which fortune has ſeconded 
-. induſtry, now yield an almoſt princely revenue; the 
increaſe of which is diſplayed but by an extenſion of 
Thoſe principles which have uniformly governed their 
If virtue ever formed a Paradiſe on 1 


| conduct. 
earth, it is in this choſen ſpot !”? 


I liſtened with an intereſt that aged all my | 


apathy, and in the ſenſations of that moment found, 


that feelings early imbibed, however counteracted 

and diſavowed through life, like nature will retur * 5 

and claim their empire over the heart. 1 fig ied 'afe 

der all my prejudices, and confeſt with anguiſh, that 
n tearing them from my boſom, I had torn away the 
3 vet of all my happineſs, and loſt, with the wolte 8 
al the energy of virtue. | 
II know-not, Mr. Loiterer, that = aarative "—R 8 
mine can be of much general uſe ; but ſhould it fall 
ace e bands bf 1 man who owns the claims of 

| 5 his 


— . ————— — l - , a 
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1 lately occurred, I find I have, indeed, much more 
_ narrowly, than I was aware, eſcaped making a pub- 
lic entry into Oxford on my return from the metro- 
polis; and of courſe, have at the ſame time eſcaped 
the neceſſity of putting an immediate ſtop o theſe 
my weekly labours; my readers being already in- 
"formed, that whenever the Loiterer is known, 
from that moment he ceaſes to exiſt.“ —Although 
my apprehenſions reſpecting the. vice-chancellor and 
the mayor were entirely groundleſs, yet in another 
quarter 1 find that a plan was actually laid for inter- 
vegpting me on the road, and which muſt have infal. 
libly ſucceeded, had it not been for the very fortu- 
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| his ern on his conduct, he may be warned ꝓer- 


haps, not, like me, to queſtion their propriety—he 


will find in them a motive to excellence, which, once 

felt, can never be diſregarded: but through an abaſe- 

ment of character, and will ſeek to cn I 
8 ee renounce it. | 


Tam, Sir, your, de. i 
2 5 A. A 
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nate rencontre withmy friend Mr. Senſitive. I have 


_” my readers of the various efforts 
which I had in vain made to get out of town. Every 


one knows it is the true characteriſtie mark uf the _ 


family of the Loiterers, of which I have the hon, 4 


at preſent to be the great repreſentative, to delibe- 


rate long; ; but it is chiefly. known to' themſelves that 
- the genuine Loiterer, let him deliberate as long as 
= yeni * nnn. in a hurry. Thus it 


bas 
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hat been with myſelf upon the preſent octaſion 3 my 


departure indeed was fo very ſur aden, that I neglect- ; 
ed to bring with me the various hints which I had 
collected for many of my ſucceeding papers, —_ 
which | now fear are irretrieveably loſt, particularly 
| a ſecond and more agreeable viſit which 1 had medi- 
| tated to my friend Mr. Diftich, which it will now 
1 8 the utmoſt ſtretch of my invention to accom- 


Methodical, knight, a rich and reſpectable merchant, 


was often heard to deſpair of my ever becoming . 
What the mercantile world calls a ge man. I was 
ſeldom indeed an hour in his preſence without 8 
ing ſome ſage remark on the neceſſity of having a 
method in every thing. It was my grandfather” 8 chf. Z 
tom to keep a neat piece of poliſhed ivory hanging 


upon a braſs nail at his chimney corner, both in his 
town and his country houſe: on one was generally 


mſcribed mems for the country, on the other the 
fame for London. By theſe means he kept every 


thing on his premiſes in the moſt exact order: In 
- ſhort, my grandfather had a place for every thing, 


and every thing was kept in its place. Anxious to. 
communicate ſome portion of this regularity to his 
_ © deſcendants, I rememberhis making me a preſent of 
a very handfome pocket-book, with a leaf of aſs's 
fkin for memorandums. There, ſaid he, Sir, let 
every thing you have to do in London be regularly 
ſet down, that 1 may hear no more of your forgets. 
In ſhort, even now I bluſh to relate, that the 1 f 


next day, ſecure in the impoſibility of forgetting, 


made a trip to town, and returned without once re- 
# collecting to look in my pocket-book. Well, Sir, 
ſaid my grandfather, you now I hope find the be nefit 


of being a_little methodical, to which, however, I 


N * reply by a e mne of the head ; but 


being A 


be this unfortunate diſpoſition, Ae to an * . 
herent forgetfulneſs, I have often found my affairs 
in great want of arrangement; and to this it was 
owing in an early part of my life, that my grand- _ 
father, by the mother's ſide, the late Sir Mathex 


hour, my grandfather taking the poliſhed ivory 
dme mantle piece, haſtily wrote a few lines, and call 
ing for his chamber candleſtick, quitted the room 
without ſpeaking a word. I was too mach intereſted 
not to examine the lines he had written, and which 

| my readers will eaſily believe were as follow: _ 


jet of my preſent paper, it is neceflary to inform 


ford in due time with my portmanteau, and the Sac 
dle nuit, which he delivered to me with much concern 


that he was afraid ſome miſchievous plot was hatch- 
me, Sir, to give you a regular detail of my pro- 


_ worſhip, I found him at the door of an alehouſe ad- 
joining to the place where we had paſſed him; he 
was completely drunk, and had juſt been kicking,” 

up a riot in the ſtreet, 0 I thought it right to with- _ 
2 ho! q my malle $ eee W Sir, $i, 
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being interrogated again, I was under the neceſſity 
dk obfermn , that we had forgot to ſet down the 
moſt material article. e, Sir,” ſaid my grand- 
father, pray, Sir, what have eve forgotten; when 
was J ever known to forget any thing? Ah, Sir, ſaid 
I, endeavouring to force a ſmile into my countenance, 
in future I am always determined to write at the bot- 
tom of my aſs's ſkin * Memorandum, to remember 
the meme.  Z—— ds, ſaid my grandfather, and 


you have really forgot to look in your pocket book ; 


this is too much! and immediately taking three 
rides acroſs the room, he flung himſelf into his el- 


bow chair. I am particular in my account of this 


important moment, for on this very moment my bio- 


graphers will find the deſtination of the remainder 
of my life to depend. After a filence of 0 an 
rom 


Men. Never to ſuffer my grandſon to ſhew his 
face i in the compting-houſe.—But, as the boy 18 not 


an abſolute fool, to ſend him to Oxford and bring | 
him up to the church. 


To return, however, more immediately to the ſubs. 


my readers, that Mr. Senfitive's man arrived at Ox- 


upon his countenance, and a very ſerious intimation 
ing 8 againſt, my perſon. But firſt, ſaid he, permit 


ceedings. As to the poor failor, and pleaſe your 
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dropping hints that ſhe ſuſpected the portmanteau to 


be filled with nothing but brick-bats, till I had , 
ſilenced her by the offer of payment to the utmoſt 


; he, received me with a very bad grace deed, 3 5 | 


of her demands. I was happy, Sir, at the ſame 


time, to reſcue a ſlip of paper from lighting the fire, 
which your worſhip had | 

upon in your own hand, hints for the Loiterer, 
o. 45-—Air machine by the kings patent — capa- 

ble of great improvements —words are air —the 


ft behind. It was written 


church—the Methodiſt-meeting, the Old-Bailey, 


Houſe of Commons Augean ſtable - Weſtminſter- 
hall —foul air pure and inflammable air — co nſtitu- 


tional ditto chemical analogy the whole world in . 


an error — ad appeal to the teit—farthing candle ex- 
tinguiſhed London enlightened—the whole hemi- 
ſphere in a blaze — Ultima thule, &c. &c.—Your 
worſhip is the beſt judge, whether I did right in 
proſervings it. Very right, faid I, John; it is a va- 
luable ſcrap, indeed. -But let me hear how you got 
down in the coach. Extraordinary well, Sir, till 
5 came to Nettlebed woods, when we were ſuddenly 
ped by three daſbing young men, two of them 
| by and the third driving a chaig with 
two horſes, one before the other. We were all pull- 
ing out our purſes, when one of them deſired to 


know if there was any letter or parcel for Mr. Whir- 


ligig, at the ſame time almoſt throwing balf of his 
body into the window of the coach. The ladies 


ſcreamed, and honeſt Steers the coachman made an- 


| ſwer, that he very often had both letters and parcels 
directed for Robert Whirligig, Eſq; but at preſent 
be believed there was nothing either in the boot or 
the baſket but a large portmanteau and a bundle of 
Mr. Loiterer's, and the other things belongin 5 
the paſſengers. Immediately the gentlemen Tac at | 


” once burſt forth into the loudeſt tallio I ever remem- _ | 


ber to have heard. 7 
Mr. Whirligig immediately deſcended Hake * | 


chair, and begging to be admitted, was in a moment . | 


ſeated in the inſide of the coach but he ſoon ap- 
| | - _ 15 
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_ peared to be very much diſſatisfied upon finding only 
ga ſat old lady, three very queer looking young wo- 
men, and myſelf. At firſt he directed his diſcourſe 
entirely to me, and I vxerily believe, Sir, if he had 
not obſerved the corner of my livery peeping out 
from under my great coat, he would have actually 
taken me for your worlhip's ſelf. Well, John, and 
ſuppoſe he had, ſaid I, mterrupting him, I hope 1 
ſnall never be aſhamed. to be taken for an honeſt man, 
whether his coat is turned up with orange or buff. 
The compliment which fell unpremeditatedly from 
my lips was a receipt in full for the trouble of his 
journey; and honeſt John proceeded to inform me, 
that Mr. Whuligig ſoon ſtopped the coach, and get- 
ting out, made a number of inquiries of the coach- 
man, which could not be diſtinctly heard, reſpect- 
ing the owner of the portmanteau. Indeed, Fir, 


ſaid be, I am ſure they have all three ſome very bad 


deſign againſt you. Although it did not raiſe any 
very dreadlul apprehenſon in my mind, yet the ſe- 
rious manner in which this laſt part of the honeſt. 
man's detail was delivered, I muſt confeſs excited my 
curioſity; and it was not till this morning, when the 
following letter was delivered to me, that I could 
thoroughly comprehend the whole ſtate of the caſe. 


. Loir kara. 


My old boy, you have fairly given us the ſlip 
« I had a wager of one hundred guineas depending 
* on your return from London. We were informed 
« that you were expected down every day. Some, 
„indeed, were of opinion, becauſe Sagely, forſooth, 


bad been heard to ſay as much, that the whole 


„ ſcheme to town was a mere hum, and that you 
„had never travelled an inch from your own fire 
„ ſide, But I who have an implicit faith in every 
„word which I read in the Loiterer, immediately 
offered to lay a hundred guineas that I would meet 


1 you on the road, my old boy, and bring you into 


( the high-ftreet in triumph in my tandem. I was 
%% „% % 
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immediately backed by Jack Racket and Kit 
Cockney, who is wonderfully improved, and the 


bet fairly taken up by Careleſs. We were three 
days upon the ſcout, looked into every coach, 


reed the waggons, examined both the boxes, 


the roofs, and the baſkets, but all in vain. Five 


times we were taken for highwaymen ; once the 
guard actually pointed his blunderbuſs, and here 
we fully expected to have broke cover, but pre- 
ently Led ourfelves at a dead fault. Upon whiſ- 
pering the coachman for ſome further informa- 


tion, he ſaid, he fancied the poor gentleman was 
ſtill in town. It was true that he had been at the _ 
inn, and had made believe to come down ſeveral 


times; but he always took care to be an hour af- 


ter the laſt coach ſet out, and never offered to pay 


« earneſt, I ſuppoſe, poor fellow, he could not 


raiſe the wind, and I dare fay you'll meet him 


trudging it on foot, Off we go again, | lap daſh, Y 


till we got within three miles of Maidenhead, 


when we had a view at a conſiderable diſtance of 


a very reſpectable clergyman wiping his face with 
his handkerchief, and approaching us on foct— — 
tallio'd again—cockney was in firſt, but there was 


fo much dignity in the gentleman's appearance, 
that he had not courage to ſpeak ; and juſt as he 


was turning round with a look of contempt at 
Cockney, Racket, who had got a fide view of his 
face, diſcovered that it was the reverend Mr. Can- 


dour, his uncle and my guardian. Cutting ſhort 
round, I had nearly broke my neck, and actually 
ſprained my wriſt, which has prevented me from 


writing ſooner, to beg Mr. Loiterer that you will 


* ſatisfy my curioſity, and let me know to whom I 
am addrefling this letter, either by a private hint, 
or publiely in your next paper, that we may not _ 


look ſo much like fools when we come to pay the 
money. 8 J OE ot ns EW, - 
BOB WHIRLIGIG. | 
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In anſwer to this curious epiſtle I can'only obſerve, 
that every man who loſes a large ſum of money upon 
fo ridiculous a wager, or perhaps upon any wager 
whatever, in my opinion looks a little fooliſp when 
the payment is demanded. I ſhall alſo further ob- 
ſerve, that although the Loiterer is unknown to Mr. 

_ Whirligig, yet Bob, and the whole fraternity of the 
Whirligigs, the Rackets and the Cockneys, are very 
well known to the Loiterer; and e th have not 
the ſmalleſt deſire to ride in Mr. Whürligig's tandem, 
yet as the gentleman, both in perſon and property, 
appears to have been a ſufferer on my account, I will 
jutt inform him, that as ſoon as 1 have diſpoſed of 
the hints reſpecting the air machine, the next paper 
ſhall give him all the information reſpecting the per- 
ſon or perſous of the Loiterer that he can reaſonably 
require, e REI 
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85 A MONGST thoſe who have devoted their time 
to the attainment of literary excellence, there are 
few who have not thought, or pretended to think, 
that the toil of ſtudy was ill-repaid by the luſtre of a 
brilliant reputation, or the complacency of conſcious 
pre-eminence ; fince they expoſe us to a thouſand 
dlangers, from which indolence or mediocrity muſt 
remain for ever exempt—to the miſrepreſentation of 
the ignorant, the ſneer of the envious, and the abuſe 
of the ſatyrical; to the calumny of our enemies and 
the flattery of our friends. How far, indeed, the 


above complaint may be well founded, or whether 


| the complainers would really be glad to exchange 
bs a F.. ſituation 


ſituations with thoſe whom they affect to envy, the 
world has been ill-natured enough to doubt. I flat. 
ter myſelf, however, that my readers will believe me, 
when I aſſure them, that I at this moment feel the 
ill effects of poſſeſſing an extenſive reputation, or, 
as an old Engliſh phraſe expreſſes it, having one's 
name up; ſince I am going to lay before them two 
letters, which J received laſt week, and which prove 
anconteſtably, that in ſome caſes it is equally dan- 


Zerous to pleaſe as to diſpleaſee. 
| To the Auron the Lofrrxxx. | 


3 Six, 


I em informed by ſome of my acquaintance, who 
have ſeen your papers (for I ſeldom read pi) 


that you have taken upon you to reform the world, 


and have in ſome of your numbers been very ſevere 


an the coxcombe end fribbles, with which this age 


abounds, 1 commend you for ſo doing, for they do 
4 alſo in- 
formed, that in ſome others, particularly your 22d, 
ou have taken moſt unwarrantabl: liberties with a 


not deſerve ro be ſpared, —But, Sir, 


Tet of men, who are not uſed to let any indignities 


offered them go unreſented, and have dared to men- 
tion the noble ſcience of boxing and its honourable 

profeſſors in a very improper and indecent manner. 
Of that number I have the honour to be ranked as 


one. And (though writing is an exerciſe of the 


band, which I am not much uſed to) ſhall undertake 
to ſet you right, and ſhall offer ſome arguments which 
I think will induce you to alter your opinion, and 
henceforth look on the pugilliſtic art in a more re- 
ſpectable light, or at leaſt ſpeak of it with becoming 
reverence.— And indeed, Mr. Loiterer, T muſt be 


ſurpriſed, that a man of your penetration ſhould never 
have conſidered the many advantages which are likely 


to ariſe to the Britiſh nation, from the cultivation of 
this manly and noble ſcience, whenever our natural 
enemies the French ſhall again be in a condition to 
attack us. Surely, Sir, you mult allow, that the 
; . . | e 8 Hunted 


un 
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unudaunted reſolution of mind and improved ſtrength 
of body, which theſe ile playful ſparrings with: 
cach other, have ſo. much contributed to  encreaſe, 
mauſt give them a decided ſuperiority over their effe- 
minate and puny adverſaries.— Thus far is certain, 
that the brighteſt æras of our hiſtory have been 
cqually diſtinguiſhed for battles and boxing matehes 
for beating our enemies abroad, and threſhing our 
friends at home. Henry the Vth, who afterwards 
gave the French ſo many  cro/o-buttocks, firſt began 


practiſing againſt one of the judges in England, and 


laid in a blow ſo neatly, that his lordſhip, it ſeems, 
could neither /top nor return it; a ſure preſage of 
his future greatneſs. —The young nobility and gen- 
try, in the golden days of Queen Beſs, ſpent many 
happy evenings in the elegant amuſement of deer- 
| ſtealing; in the courſe of which excurkons they 
had frequent engagements with the park-keepers: 
in which, though they did not fight exactly in the 
preſent mode, they at leaſt uſed the quarter-ſtaff (a 
moſt noble weapon) with a dexterity which muſt 
have given them great ſtrength: of hand and arm, 
and doubtleſs contributed not a little to the victories 
and the glory of the maiden reign. Nay, the vir- 
gin on herſelf appears to have ſet a very good | 
examp 
notorious that ſhe once endeavoured to have a little 
Farring at leaſt with her favourite general Eſſen, 
probably with a view of trying his courage. The 
conſequence every one knows. Eſſex was afraid to 
return the blow, and was accordingly ſoon after exe- 
cuted.— The famous duke of Cumberland, and the 
more famous Broughton, were both cotemporaries, 
and acquaintance; and theſe great men actually 
made a campaign in Flanders together. Soon after 
this period, it is well known, that this noble ſcience: 


e to her ſubjects in this particular, ſince it is 


was ſhamefully neglected, and the fatal event of the 


late diſgraceful war was the regular and inevitable 
cConſequence of it. And it is equally: certain, that 
i ſince the revival of theſe domeſtic conteſts we have 
become every day more reſpeGable among foreign 


| 4 nations, 
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nations, have baffled the deſigns of the F Piench a” 


Putch, and at preſent, are the moſt powerful nation 
in Europe. — To this ſyſtem 1 know it will be objec- 


ted by many, that brutality and courage have no- 


thing to do with each other, that hardineſs of body 
by no means implies mental reſolution, and that (as 


there is little chance of perſuading the French to lay 


aſide muſkets and bay onets, and tr ut entirely to fiſts 
and quarter-ſtaffs) our proficieney in the ſei ce I 


am recommending will be of littie ue, and the pr ors 
feſſors themſelves make a cont-r eraptible figure againſt 
A fingle company of fanery: But this is all a mere 
gratis didtum; for ſurely a man who has once borne an 


hour and a quarter's pummeling from an expert 
bruiſer, need never afterwards fear being popped at by 
a whole army at any reaſonable diſtance : beides, who 

can ſay that the French will not adopt the plan above- 


mentioned, after the ſurpriſing change we have al- 
ready ſeen take place in their moſt favourite opinions 


and moſt confirmed habits ? —And, if they ſhould, 


what a fortunate cicumſtance for this country ! "ha 


What an opportunity for men- of real merit to put 
themſelves forward! Forgive me, Mr. Loiterer, if 
for a moment I feaſt my mind by indulging in this 
pleaſing reverie, and ſee (in my mind's eye at leaſt) 
the probable advantages which will ariſe from this 
change in military tactics. In the firſt place, the 
ſaving to government would be immenſe, as there 


would be no more occaſion for m.uſkets or ſwords, 


powder or balls; for the infantry would want ro 
other arms than what nature had given them; anda _ 
tolerable quantity of bludgeons and backſwords for 
the light horſe, would at once equip an army for im- 


mediate action. Nor would there ever be wanting a 


ſufficient number of able and experienced command- 


ers to lead the Britiſh forces, thus properly appoint= 


ed. And what might not be expected from our light 


horſe when headed by ſo active a leader as Mendoza ? 
Or who could reſiſt a batallion of grenadiers led on 
by Big Ben — Another advantage too would attend 

the AY n in the number of lives which _ 
| ED wand 5 
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| wool be Gaved: on both * Par in the way mat- 
ters are carried on at preſent, ſcarce a ſkirmiſh can 
take place without the loſs of an hundred or two of 
men, killed and wounded, whereas by this means, 
the molt hard conteſted battles might be fought, and 
the molt ſignal victories obtained, with the trifiing 
- loſs of a few eyes, noſes, teeth, and ribs. The 
above confiderations mult ſurely have great weight 
with every one who is a true lover of his country; 
but they are not all I have to offer on this ſubject ; 
for when once this mode of fighting is thoroughly 
_ eftabliſhed abroad, it will of courſe be practiſed at 
home, and be univerſally adopted as the belt means of 
ſettling private as well as national quarrels.—Inftead 
of having recourſe to thoſe cowardly weapons, called 
piſtols, which reduce the manly and the effeminate 
to a level, our young men of ſpirit would then de- 
cide their important diſputes in a proper manner, 
and drub each other with great ſucceſs behind Mon- 
'tague-houſe : a circumſtance which would be attend- 
ed with this particular advantage, that it would give 
a a certain ſuperiority to thoſe men whom nature {when 


ſhe formed them) ſeems to have intended ſhould be 


ſuperior to their cotemporaries, the ſtrong, the active, 


Fs, and the daring.——Confidering therefore the many ad- 
_ wantages, both in public and private, which attend 
Of the cultivation of this ſcience, I flatter myſelf you 
will not only abſtain from any improper reflections 
on the keroes of the fiſt, but will henceforth recom- 
mend it to your fellow ſtudents to learn the uſe of 
their hands in a proper manner: an acquirement 
which will be of no ſmall nſe to them whenever they 
are inclined to ſtrole into the purlieus of St. Thomas 
in a dark night, and may ſave them many a black eye 
and broken Sa? from a drunken bargeman.——If the 


arguments 1 have offered are inſufficient, I have hut 


one more : it is however a weighty one, and between 
you and me, has often ſtood in good Read with an 
| obſtinate opponent. Let me tell you then, Sir, 
that if you do not immediately comply with my re- 


185 ul, 1 ſhall A means you cannot guard againſt) 


find | 


—— 
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5 find out who you 3 are in which caſe, Thhall 
do (what I. believe: your authors never yet did) re- 
5 doc dn un rulea inte 3 0 2 8K Gr 


till when, | 
'T am, Sir, Fours PTY 5 
1 | BEN]. BLUSTER, | 


l am ſure Load: not "x7 POP my readers how terri-. 
_ bly and how juſtly L was frightened at the receipt 
of Mr, Bluſter's letter; but before I had well finiſh- 
ed it, the following. was delivered me, whoſe: con- 
by bents,, perhaps, they will think ſcarce leſs Ng. 


70 "the Avrnes of the Lorrenene 


Muy dear Sir, . Precincts, Canterbury. 


| Kew will perhaps be ſrprifed, both at the receipt 
and the contents of this letter; but do not let your. 
amiable modeſty incline you to doubt the ſincerity of 


the writer, for merit, like yours, deſerves to meet 


every encouragement; and under ſome e 5 


circumſtances the poet tells us, 


15 1 maid, uraſked, may own a well . une 


Bat it 18 neceſſary I thould tell you who and what I 
am. "Take then the following account. of the perſon. L 
| who is deſtined to be your future F 
I am, Sir, the daughter of a country clergyman, a 
whe having lived, what is called up to his income, 
that is a good deal above it, left me when he died _ 
nothing more than a ſmall annuity, which was ſe- 
cured to me by my mother's marriage articles. With 
this I retired to the place whence I date this letter, 


and where, between prayers and ſcandal, ſermona 


and cards, I lead a tolerably happy. life, and ſeldom = 


find my time hang heavy on my hands. 
One cireeinſtance alone has occafionally interrupt-_ 


ed my tranquilhty, which is the flrange neglect * 

have experienced from your ſex, who ſeem extremely 

| * to "we * with me, notwithſtund- . 
67 a: 


F ed Moy Tone og 
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| ih have been very fav from carrying myſelf in a 
1 el ved and haughty manner towards them, but 
have on the contrary always demeaned myſelf with 

the moſt open and conciliating complaceney. I am 
© ſure, Mr. Loiterer, you are too much a man of 

ſenſe to pay any regard. to mere external beauty; 


otherwiſe I would tell you, that I am in perſon of 


_ the very talleſt ſize, not incumbered with the coarſe 
redundance of plumpneſs, or fluſhed with the vulgar 

glow of health; and that I have preſerved my figure | 

in the unbending majeſty of prim perpendicularity, 

Auncorrupted by the preſent faſhionable lounge of our 
modern girls, who always appear to me as if they 
were going to tumble on their noſes. —Such is my 
| perſon, nor is my mind unworthy of it, for except 


an unfortunate propenſity to tittle tattle, and an 


| hereditary love of the bottle, I have few failings, 
and am wanting in no virtue except candour, gene- 
| roſity, and truth. Such, Mr. Loiterer, as I am, 
and in my thirty but no matter for my age, I am 
ready to become yours. — Don't, my dear Sir, ob- 
ject my never having ſeen you; for ſince I am per- 
N fectly acquainted with your better part, your writ- 
7 ings, that is of ſmall conſequence. And indeed 1 
base as perfect an idea of your figure as if I had 
ſeen you. — 1 imagine, for inſtance, you are a little 
ſquare broad ſhouldered ſquat man, with a ſallow 
complexion, dark eyes, black eye brows and beard. 
E But T ſhall ſoon fee if | am right, as I intend 
chortly paying you a viſit at of 
publiſher will direct me to your rooms, and where I 
_ truſt we ſhall quickly ſettle matters to our mutual 
ſatisfaction; for, as 1 before told you, I am ſure 


ord ; where your 


that it is deſtined by fate, that I am to be Mrs. Loi- 


derer: in — of which I remain, 


' FO affectionately, 


MA RGARET MrrrEN. 


| Now T think 1 r may fairly aſk my readers, whe- 


ther T have not fully proved the misfortune of having. 
. 10 [ extenſive * too * a reputation, lance I 


_ have 
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| have unknowingly excited in the breaſts of my cor- 
reſpondents, the two molt violent paſſions of the 


human heart, and am in a fair way both of fighting _ 


and marrying againſt my will. From the anger of 
the firſt, I am indeed not without hopes, that my 
early publication of his letter will in ſome meaſure 
enable me to eſcape: but from the love of the ſecond 
who will enfure me? I believe, however, I muit reſt 
my defence on this plea, and tell my fair friend, on the 
honor of a gentleman, that I do not anſwer the 
deſoription ſhe has given in the ſmalleſt particular; 
and that it is impoſſible for me to accept her intended 
kindneſs, as I have the misfortune to be fellow of 


a college. | ES. 


% N 
* 


—_—c___— 


— 
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| Aux the number of young men, whom the 
© monaſtic rules, which accompany Univerßty prefer- 
ment, have condemned to paſs many years in celi- 
bacy, there are few who have not at times indulged 
in the idea of one day poſſefſiug ſome elegant, and 


amiable partner, and retiring from the buftle of bu- 5 


ſineſs, or the noiſe of diſſipatien, to the ſweets of 
domeſtie happineſs, and the comforts of a family 
 fire-fide :>—Of theſe ſome few perhaps have a fair 
favourite to whom, if their promiſe is not given, 
their affections at leaſt are engaged, but by far the 
5 greater part have no particular object to fix their 
thoughts on; and whenever they amuſe themſelves 
with theſe viſionary ſchems of happineſs, are obliged 
to form an imaginary fair one, whom they always 
take care to decorate with thoſe graces to which they 
are either by habit or inclinatioa more particularly 
partial. Various in conſequence are the ideas formed 
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by theſe ingenious ſchemers with regard to the pecu- 
Har attractions of perſon and mind, which are par- 
ticularly to diſtinguiſh their reſpective favourites. 
One is ſtruck with the rattle of flippant volubility, 
and another captivated by the bluſhes of baſhful in- 
not ence; the piquante brunette, and the delicate fair, 
have each their admirers, nor are there wanting ſome, 


ho give to the poſſeſſors of a particular ſet of fea» 


| huſband. 


tures the excluſive right of making them happy. 
In one circumſtance alone they at agree—that the 
ſaid lady is to be of a moſt ſubmiſſive, and comply- 

ing diſpoſition, and to be ruled in every thing by her 


FE It happens, however, a little unfortunately, that 


not one of theſe plans has ever been known to ſuc- 
ceed, for of thoſe who have thus pictured to them- 
ſelves an image of an ideal excellence, ſome have 
ſpent ſo much time in finding the companion they 
wifſhed, that old age or death have interrupted their 
5 Inquiries, or concluded their ſearch. —Others, more 
fortunate in the diſcovery, have been unſucceſsful in 
the purſuit ; have put an end to a fretful celibacy, 


by by taking a companion from the loweſt rank of lite, 


and united themſelves to vulgarity and meanneſs, ras 
ther than bear the tedium of their own ſociety. . | 
They who have confined their admiration to a pe- 


_ culiar ſtyle of beauty, have by a ſtrange fatality been 


_ notoriouſly famous for marrying women directly the 


| reverſe; and they who have been loudeſt and firmeſt 


in ſupport of a huſband's authority, have been fo of- 
ten reduced to the condition of Jerry Sneat, that 2 
declaration of this kind ſeldom fails to draw a ſmile 
from every woman, at leait every married one, in 
company. Conſidering theſe cireumſtances it is not 


without fear and trembling, that the Loiterer touches 


on ſo delicate a ſubject, ſince it is not impoſſible but 
his correſpondent in the laſt number, or ſome other 
perſon, may one day make him ſuffer for having ſo 
_ profanely attempted to peep behind the curtain; and 
_ whilithe lays before his readers the following light 
ſteetches of the matrimonial happineſs of ſome of his 
1 n #. - * To _—_s 
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acquaintance, deprecates their Wighert and im- 
plores their pity, in caſe the fame: fate ſhould one . 
day be his own. - 1 


Of all the men kr k r Charles Sedley was ; 


the moſt cautious in the grand affair of chooſing a 
wife; and after mature deliberat ion, diſcovered tat 
faſhionable women vere vain, and accompliſhed. wo- 
men affected. He therefore married the daughter 

of one of his tenants, with no charm excepting. a 
little health and frefhneſs, and no a8. N aj be- 
vyond thoſe of a country boarding ſchool ; being per- N 
ſuaded that becauſe ſhe was ignorant, the x 
humble, and becauſe low born, unexpenſive. But 

of both theſe inferences he lived to experience the 

falſity; for his cara ſpaſu ſoon became intoxicated 


by the poſſeſſion of pleaſures of which ſhe had till 


then entertained no idea, entered with eagerneſs into 
every ſpecies of faſhionable diſſipation, and paid 
mall regard to a huſband, for whom ſhe felt little 
gratitude and leſs affection. 


It was in vain he argued, d and threat- 


enced; too weak for reaſon, too obſtinate for intrea- _ 
ty, and too paſſionate for remonſtrance, ſhe heard 
| him with the vacant laugh of folly, or anſwered him 
in the pert virulence of vulgar invective; the only 
1 part of her cooptry education, which ſne never for- | 


got. | 
After battling i it in vain for fome months with an 


5 enemy to whom he was a very unequal antagonitt, OO 
he ſubmitted to an evil which he could not remedy, 


and is content to be ruined by the expences, and 


\ tormented by the follies of a vulgar termagant, for | 


the ſake (as he ſays) of peace and quiztneſs.—Very 


different was the opinion and the fate of his e 5 
Edward. Determined not to be made miſerable by 
a low-born vixen, he early attached himſelf to lady 
Caroline Almeria Horatia Mackenzie, who inherited 
i f with the blood, the ſpirit, and the pride of 


ong line of North Britiſh nobility.— After a long 


and tedious courtſhip, in which ſhe took care to 
0 make him completely ſenſible of the Dan done EE 


Vim, 
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: mr her ladyſkip obligingly condeſcended to give 
him her hand; and ſtill more obligingly introduced 
to his aequaintance and his houſe, ſomething more 
than a dozen of her great relations, who have ever 


2 knee taken up their abode with him. 


Acſter this, it is needleſs to ſay, how much he i. is 
5 malice in his own family: ſince. every ſubje& of con- 
jagal diſcuſſion is immediately laid before this im- 
partial jury: who inſtantly pronounce judgment on 
the caſe, and exhort him to pay proper regard to a 
woman of lady Caroline's underſtanding, accom- 
pliſhmeats, aud rank. So that he poſſeſſes no other 
: advantage over his brother, than the | privilege of 
| being made miſerable in the very beſt company. | 
Ahe two Sedleys”” ſaid my old friend, Frank | 
| Blunt, on entering; my room the other morning, 
„% Were a couple of filly fellows, aud are deſervedly 
„ puniſhed for their folly.— He who ſets, out in a 
& wrong road, mult not t if he does not reach 

«© his journey's end. Had: I followed their exam- 
e ſhould have been as miferable as they are 
x. « hut 1 have choſen wiſely, and am happy—very 
„ happy.— I have married a woman of the gentleſt 
„ manners and the ſwecteſt diſpoſition. I wiſh, my 


dear friend, you would come over and take your 


< mutton with us to-day, and you hall be convinced, 
de that when a nan chufes well, marriage is the hap- 
4 pieſt ſtate upon earth, —As 1 love to fee my 
friends happy, I readily accepted his ioritatſon and 
accompanied him to his honfe, which is an eaſy ride 
from Oxford. The lady received us in the moſt gra- 
cious manner, and teſtified the higheſt ſat is faction at 


* ſeeing any friend of her huſband's-—giving him at 


the ſame time a gentle rebuke, for, having ſo much 
out:; ſtaid his time, and expoſed her to all thoſe uneaſy 
- ſenfations which ſhe always felt in his abſence. He 
_ excuſed himſelf in the moſt tender manner, and they 
both left the room, in order to prepare either the 


dinner, or themſelves.—I, of courſe, took up a2 
book; but whether the author was particularly ſtu- 


; pid, or r whether I was iu a bad! uumcur for reading, I 
| | know 
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know not, but 1 7g flung it down, and 3 to 

amuſe myſelf with my own reflections. They were, 
however, ſoon interrupted by a dialogue, not of the 
moſt tender kind, between the maſter and miltreſs 
of the houſe, which the thinneſs of the partition 


ſuffered me to hear with tolerable correctueſs. 


« Indeed, my dear Mr. Blunt, 1 wonder you could 


„ think of bringing your friend here to- day, when 


„ you know there is nothing 4 in the houſe but a breaſt 


„of mutton, and ſome minced chicken for the 


childreu's dinner; beſides, the ſervants are all 
uy ironing But you men Dave no ſort of contri- | 
vance. e Indeed, my dear,” replied the huſ- 
band, © Tam very Fey} it ſhould be inconvenient to 
is ſuch a 


you to receive him, but really Mr. 
ke particular friend that I could not t well 80 invit- 
e ing him.“ 


* dare fay he has been uſed at college to leep with- 
out curtains, and I believe the glazier eg ihe 
_« windows yelterday.” '— Sorry am I to ſay, that [ 


heard no more of this curious altercation, and the 
more ſo, as I may poſſibly never again have ſuch an- 


other opportunity of making myſelf acquainted witli 


the regulations of domeſtic economy: but the ſervant 
juſt then unluckily entered to make preparations for 


dinner, and made ſuch a clattering with his knives 


and forks, that 1 totally loit Mr. Blunt's anſwer, 
and could only diſcover that {whatever it was) it was 


lpoken in a low and fubmiſſive tone of voice. 
Soon aſter this, the matter and miſtreſs of the 
houſe, the breaſt of mutton, and the minced chie ken, 


all made their appcarance, an id we ſat down appa- 


rently in high good humour with each other! No- 


%% Lord, you are always bringing 
„ ſome particulz ar friend or other lag: Oxford witng 
« you, and 1 ſuppoſe this Fariicul. ar friend means to 
© Beep here to-night, but | am fore I don't know 
« where to put him: the wor cit bed. chamber has 
been juſt waſhed, aud 1 ll. ul certai nly 1 not let him 
gc into the + <A pots with his dirty boots.-If 
ge does flay, he mull Jeep in the greea-garret s 1 


thing further, worth notice, Pale during g the viſit, 
and 


ö 


N 
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| «at 1 retur ned to Oxford i in the evening (in ſpite of 
| their earnc/t and ſincere endeavours to detain me) 
where I ſurveyed my own fire-fide with peculiar com: 


placeney, and thanked my ftars, that | had eſcaped 
. 


No. XLV.—SaTurRDay, DECEMBER 5, 1789. 


Ninberum in Patriam, Loca feta furentibus Airis 
Holiam wenit. Hic vaſlo rex Molus antro 
 Lu@antes Ventos tempeflateſque fonaras 


 Tmperio premit, ac Vinclis et Carcere frenat, ; 
Illi indionantes magna cum murmure Montis 11” 
Circum Clu urs fremut : 4%.» 2.0" 7-4 1 RS 


MM Iv readers are already, nerkows, more 3 ſuf- 
ficiently informed of the reafons which occaſioned 
my late abrupt. departure from London, and Which 
have ae me to à ſituation not very. different 
from that of many of our muſt celebrated” traveRers, 
who, fitting quietly down in their elbow chairs at 
home, very obligingly candeſcend to ammſe or in- 
ſtruct the public with their tours abroad. It is 
the duty of a periodical writer, like the Loiterer, to 
gie his readers the earlieſt intelligence of every new 
invention- which appears, even in the remote de- | 
gree, likely to influence the cuſtoms, the manners, 
the morals, or the literary purſuits of the age. 
Scarce had I time to cool from the hurry and agita- 
tion of ſpirits excited during the #2e-a-t&te, which I - 
have recorded in my thirty-Bfth paper; when 'I 
found myſelf ſummoned by public advertiſement to 
the inſpection of another invention perhaps not leſs 
curious, or important, than that with which my 
readers have already been ſo agreeably entertained. 
In ſhort, the ſubject of my preſent paper is nothing 
leſs than the celebrated Air Machine, by the King's 
. 7 eiters Patent. The politeneſs of the wor- 
f:ipful 
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Hhipful company of tallor-chandlers had ded . 
them to grant the uſe of their ball for the diſplay of 
this ery cle . though {imple machine, to its 
2 cetious proprietor the patentee; with _ 
whom I ſoon found myſelf on very free, eaſy, and 
familiar terms. And whilſt he was demonſtrating _ 
its wonderful powers by filling the whole edifice with 
the fumes of Gum Benjamin, drawn from an apart- 
ment at a confiderable diſtance ; and the aſtoniſhing - 
| diſcharge of the ſame at the rate of 60,000 gallons 5 
in a minute —whilſt he was dwelling on its great uti- 
lity in ſupplying the inhabitants of ſultry climates 
with cool refreſhing air, and thoſe of the colder re- 
gions with that which is warm and comfortable; to- 
gether with its unexampled power of extracting foul 
air from ſhips, mines, hoſpitals, and priſons ; and 
ſapplying them in return with that which is perfectly 
pure and wholeſome : I was immediately ſo forcibly 
ruck with the idea of its general utility, that I could 
not 1efram from complimenting the patentee on the 
ſatisfaction it muſt have given to his own mind, in 
having thus been able to offer an invention to the 
public, which bids fair not only to diffuſe comfort, 
but abſolutely to preſerve the health and the lives of 
thouſands of his majeſty's liege ſubjects. You have 
. than all the great aerial 
Philoſophers of the preſent age, from the cities of 


worth 7 and 


done more, Sir, "he 


London and Paris, to Edinburgh and Carliſle. For 


was proceeding to enlarge. {till further on this impor- 


tant lubject, when a very grave philoſophical looking 
perſon, whom I have ſince diſcovered to be a diſci- 
pleat leaſt, if not an actual deſcendant of the Roh- 


| een allured r the . e joined 
| us, hr 


what are all the diſcoveries of Cavendiſh or Prieſtley, 
of Lavoiſier or Kirwan, or even of Black, of Craw- 
ford, or Harrington, - when put in competition with 
yours. Whilſt they have been contradicting each 
other - hilſt many of them have been contradicting 5 
themſelves, you, Sir, have actually gained a con- 
troul over the winds; and, like the wiſeſt of the 
Grecian heroes, have e them all in a box. I 


ti ee e eee 


1 
} 
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=D us, "tin ny Fg and at the ſame time ad- 
dre ſſing his diſcourſe to me—* Thie proprietor, Sir, 
ſaid he, does not appear at preſent to be aware of 
half the important” purpoſes to which his machine is 
applicable.“ I, Sir, who have already projected 
ſome of the mol important ſchemes, though hitherto 
but little attended to, will engage to give the Pro- 
prietor ſuch inſtructions as will Ceca, 
one of the moſt noted characters of the age. 2 
ſhort, Sir, to me it appears evident, that this e 
gant apparatus may not only with propriety be called 
an air butan oratorical machine. What the bellowz 
are to the organ, in future ſhall this machine be to 
the orator.— Words are air, Sir, ſaid he; I confi- 
der this as one of thoſe truths which almolt every 
man in the world at one period or another mult have 
experienced. And you, Sir, he continued, who 


appear to be ſo deeply verfed in the philoſophy of 


y render him 


chemiſtry, muſt very well know, that one gallon of 
air is required every mĩnute for the ordinary breat h- 

ing of common men; but an orator, during the ve- 
hement parts of his ſpeech, upon a reaſonable com- 


putation, cannot uſe leſs than three times the quan- 
tity which I have mentioned. It admits, therefore, - 
of eaſy calculation to know the exact quantity that 
will be neceſſary for ſupplying a ſpeech of five hours. 


And fince it is in our power by ſhifting the valve, t to 


blow hot or cold, pure or impure, and by various 
applications to either end of the tube, to give what- 
ever impregnation we pleaſe to the air, it neceſſarily 
follows, that an oration may thus be ſeaſoned ith : 
any degree of attic ſalt that we pleaſe. © 
Wonderful, Sir!” faid'the proprietor, 6. allo. 


niſhing. What you tell me mult certainly be true: 


for ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable members of the 


houſe of commons have already examined the ma- 


chine, and appear to be charmed withiits powers. 
The very large one which you ſee in that corner, is 


to be fitted up immediately in the houſe; if you Will 


da me the honour, gentlemen, he Sntin nell. 1 fhall 
| be 2 N to be EET with ** company.— It is 


= . difficult 
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difficult to ſay 8 an invitation like this hits 


more eagerly accepted by the Roſicrueian or the 


- Loiterer. In ſhort, we repaired with the utmolt 
alacrity to the place of appointment; and no ſooner _ 
was the machine applied, than the Roſicrucian, pur- 
Hing the very fngular idea which he had already 
ſtarted, aſſured us, that had the houſe been ſitting, 


he would have immediately given us ſpecimens not 


only of the powers of the machine, but of the dif- 
_ ferent kinds of air which would have been aQually 


generating. But as there is no difficulty which a 
real chemical adept is not able to ſurmount, I have 
only to relate, that turning himſelf three times 
round, and as often applying his hand to his fore- 
head, he exclaimed, Feu are fo ignorant as not to 
6 LO, that in ſome parts of the world, words 
* have been actually found frozen; it neceſſarily 
6 follows; therefore, that round the ſeat of every | 
« celebrated o1ator there muſt be more or leſs of an 
4e atmoſphere, or condenſation of words i in the form DR 


« of air.“ 


But, before 1 proceed to . my readers chat 


1 immediately applied an elaſtic tube to the machine, 


which could eahily be moved to every part of the 
houſe, it is neceſſary that I ſhould diſclaim every 
idea of perſonal application in the reſult of our ex, 
periments, as it would give me ſincere concern to- 
have my very worthy publiſher obliged to go dun 
upon bis knnes before the houſe, or my own papers 
and bureau to be ranſacked. In ſhort, mavgh T 
would with the Loiterer, No. 45, to be as much read, | 
and equally celebrated with the North Briton of the | 
fame number; yet 1 flatter myſelf that none of the 
other extraordinary conſequences which attended that 


publication, will be experienced upon the preſent oc-- 


caſion. To do away, therefore, every thing like 
rſonal alluſion, I ſhall purſue the common letters of © 


the alphabet, A, B, C, &c. 


From the Raten 1 A nothing remarkable was to be OE 


f obtained. 
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ut applying the-extrem! 'ty of the tube to the let- 


ter B, there immediately iſſued 60,000 gallons of air, 
10 highly perfumed, that it appeared as if it had * 
been wafted over beds of lillies and roſes, pinks and 
carnations; in ſhort, the jonquil and the hyacinth, 
and every flower of the field or the garden ſeemed 
to have contributed its ſhare. It was remarkable, 
however, that ſome had been confiderably faded; 
and, upon a thorough inveſtigation, we Ae 
tlie Ariceſt chemical analogy ſubſiſting between this 
and every other ſpecies of jafitous air; for the pu- 
rity was by no means proportianate to the fragrancy. 


No ſooner was the tube applied to the letter ©, 


than we felt ourſelves thrown into an irrefſtible Get of 


laughter at the inftantancous exploſion of a {quib, | 


and a handful of crackers. 


The letter D produced a phenomenon of the moſt 


ſingular nature ; for at every revolution of the wheel, 


_ inſtead of air, there aſcended little particles of gold 


leaf. And here I ought to inform my readers, that 


there is a very narrow part in the tube of this ma- 


chine, exactly ſimilar to that in the throat of the real 


orator, which anatomiſts have denominated the Rima 


Cliidis, or, in plainer terms, the entrance into the 


wind pipe; which, upon an unuſual exertion of the 
machine, became ſuddenly choaked up, fo great was 

dhe quantity of theſe leaves, which ruſhed all at 
onee into this narrow paſſage. 


The E's like the A's produced notktag remark- 


able; but no ſooner did the tube come within the vor- 


tex it the letter F, than torrents of air of various 
Aualities, ruſhed through the machine with the 
greateſt impetuoſity; nor did this air differ more in 
its real properties, than in the opinion which the 
world entertained of its purity. It is necevary, 
therefore, to dwell more particularly here, becauſe, 
upon further examination, we found ncarly one half 
of the houſe replete with air of a ſimilar nature, 
though of a leſs powerful impregnation which had 
iſſued from a number of ſets leſs worthy of atten- 

: Lion. But that which was n by the letter N, 


was 
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"was two remarkable for the Rofierncian to piſs b deer Ho 
in filence. It was diſcharged and repeated in the 


moſt vivid and brilliant flaſhes, exactly reſembling 5 
the Aurora Borealis; and like the Aurora Borealis 


was portentous of battle and murder and bloodſhed; 
of armiesfighting in the air, and empires dimembered. © 
To our great aſtoniſhment this air had intimately 


combined with that produced by the letter F, form- 
ing a compound which at firit appeared likely to fill 
the whole houſe, till purſuing the alphabet a little 

further, we diſcovered a ſurpriſing quantity of air of 


a nature diametrically oppoſite, iſſuing from the let- 
ter P, the flavour of which was ſo peculiarly power- 


ful, as very ſoon to predominate ; but various were 


the opinions of mankind, reſpecting the comparative 
purity and excellence of theſe two kinds of air, with 


which the houſe was completely filled; and we 
thought ourſelves remarkably happy in having fo fa- 


rourable an opportunity of determining their reſpec- 
tive merits. However widely philoſophers may dif- 


fer, ſaid the Roficrucian, in their ideas of the com- 
| ponent parts of air, there is one circumſtance in 
which they uniformly agree, viz. that its. purity is. 
| beſt known by the old eſtabliſhed teſt. That air, he 
continued, is. univerſally acknowledged to. be the 


beſt, which contributes moſt largely to the ſupport of 


flame. He extracted, therefore, immediately 60,000 


gallons of air from one fide of the houſe. © But to 


che aſtoniſhment of every perſon preſent, the whole 


60,000 gallons, at every trial, were inſufficient to 


light up a fi ingle farthing candle. On the contrary, 

the ſame quantity being extracted from the oppoſite _ 
"Aide of the houle, light was in a moment produced 
from candles, lamps, and every ſpecies of combuſti- 
ble matter, which continued burning in the moſt 


brilliant manner, from the ſetting to the riſing ſun. 


This, continued the Roficrucian, is the ſame air as 


that with which the whole city of London was fo | 
lately illuminated, which propagated its light through 


every city and town, every village, every houſe and 


cottage of Great . even to adde Ultima Thult ; 8 8 
| | 0 and 
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5 5 * eh is at this moment perhaps Laois with .3 
MY the brighteſt luſtre in the remoteſt parts of India. | 


But to omit particular inſtances, let us take a 
more general and a more extended view of the ſub- 


Ts ject, and we ſhall find a very curious, a very ſirnk- 
ing analogy between political and atmoſpherical air; ; 
but ſo confuſed are the ideas of our moſt celebrate 
philoſophers on theſe ſubjects, that it will be neceſ- : 
ary in a few, words to give you a plain and conciſe 
analyſis of the latter. Ten years are now clapſed 


Fnce this analyſis was firſt offered to the public by a 


chemical adept, whoſe principles I am happy to adopt. 
The circumambient atmoſphere, continued the Ro- 


ſicrucian, conſiſts of fire as a material principle, and 


the mephitic acid combined by means of water in 
the form of an aerial fluid. Either of theſe princi- 
ples in a ſeparate ſtate, is believed to be a deadly 


5 poiſon; but in combination, they form that ſalu- 


brious fluid from which the animal and the vegetable 


kingdoms. are ſupplied with the vital principle, — * 
And thus for. more than five hundred years has this -- 


| houſe been filled with political air of a ſimilar na- 
ture. On one ſide a groſs, mephitic, plebeian va- 
pour; on the other the highly phlogiſticated and 
inflammable air; either of which in a ſeparate ſtate 
has repeatedly endangered the conſtitution. But 


opbſerve the proprietor: of the machine, who in ven- 


tilating and purifying this houſe, I have no doubt 
expects to meet with a labour like that of Hercules 
in cleanſing the augean ſtable. Let him but ceaſe to 


1 5 apply his tube to „ 21 7 let 1250 take one 


3 
17 


1 £ 3 
* * 4 * 
K 8 : 2 


Time * we, l the kan! or. xt 2 I 


_ 4 8 have introduced a tube into that immenſe edi- 
_ pointing to Weſtminſter Hall, where ſuch tor- 


rents of foul air have been ſo long collecting. Al- N 


5 ad the n uuth burns uncommonly dim, and? I 


will 
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will oon be totally extinguiſhed. Even now I "EY 
fee the arduous taſk of extraction; but. with ſo va- 


luable a niachine nothing need be deſpaired 1 
ter five hours inceſſant labour, the whole of the foul 
air, at the rate of 60,000 gallons in a minute, will 


be nearly extracted. When ſhifting the valve, ſuch _ 


copious and refreſhing ſtreams of pure and panegy- 


rical air ſhall be thrown in, that with the aid of 


ſome of the molt coſtly perfumes of the Eaſt, 1 have 


no doubt but its fragraney will be reſtored, and the N 


lamp of truth will again burn with ſupetior luſtre, 


and perhaps extend tfelf into the form of a coro- | 


Set. 
If 1 have been happy, he concluded, in my in- 


veſtigation of this important machine: if I have 


made it appear, that the air machine by the King's 


royal letters patent, may be ſubſervient to the pur- 


. poſes of oratory, I flatter myſelf the taſk. will be 


eaſy upon ſome future occaſion to prove, that by 50 


virtue of the ſame royal letters pes 5 an orator may” . 
8 beevine an air r machine. | | 


* * 


— — 
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. following narration will be: of ſmall EY 
vice to the generality of mankind, as the chief cir- . 
cumſtances related in it have 1 8 from a peculia- 
rity of ſituation, which few I hope will experience. 
A ſmall part however it may profit, by warning them 
to avoid the dangers i into which I have fallen; and 


oſe whom it _w_ om to . it uy ſerve W: 


224 amuſe. 


Animated 5 


| 7 
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1 by an inſatiable ambition, my father 
n raiſed himſelf to one of the firlt civil offices in this 
. kingdom. This poſt he long held with great repu- 
tation to himſelf, and advantage to the public ;. but 
meeting with a diſappointment in the requeſt of a 
flavour to which he thought himſelf entitled; he 
threw up his place 1 in dilgult, and retired with the 
ſavings of his income to a ſequeſtered part of Eng- 
land. I was too young, when this event took place, 
| to conſider the conſequences of it, and became ſen- 
__ - ble of the change of ſituation only by the novelty 
of ſcene, and the introduction of freſh amuſements, 
As years advanced, the only fociety I had (if it 
could be called a ſociety) was that of my father, and 
of courſe the only education I received was from him. 
But alas! how ill qualified was he for ſuch an under- 
taking! The recollections of former times had ne- 
ver ceaſed from preying on his mind, and the death 
of my mother, which happened foon after our re- 
= tirement, had contributed to encourage theſe. Thus 
pride and reſentment, the effects of diſappointed 
0 ambition, had, by degrees, contracted the feelings 
| of his mind; folitude had ſpread a ſullen gloom over 
his thoughts ; ; and, unacquainted with the ſoothing 
precepts of religion, he had ſubſtituted, in their 
com, the narrow principles of a miſtaken philoſo- 
_ phy. Under ſuch an inſtructor, prejudice ſoon over- 
came nature; and the unſuſpecting ardour of youth, 
which bids us look on all mankind as friends, was. 
early extingu:ſhed.. In recompenſe for theſe irre- 
_ trievable loſſes, I. was taught to conſider my own in- 

tereſt as entirely unconnected with thoſe of mankind; 
an unfeeling contempt for ſociety was repreſented to 
me as independence: under the ſpecious title of phi- 
loſophy, I eagerly. embraced the deſtructive prinei- 
ples of miſanthropy; and became callous to the ten- 
der ties of nature, whilit 1 fondly thought myſelf 

: armed only againſt the frowns.of fortune. 

At an early age, my only ſiſter, who was a few 
Fears younger than myſelf, accepted the invitation © 
of a maiden aunt, and reſided entirely with her; 


and 
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and ts" was T deprived of thie bu barrier whick 
might have ſaved me from the precipice on which I 
tottered; of the only companion whoſe ſociety might 
have counterafted' the prejudice of education, and 

whoſe friendſhip might have ſoftened the ſeverity of 
my ſyſtem. Wonder not, Mr. Loiterer, at the ſtate 
at which J arrived; the gradations to vice are quick 
and imperceptible ; and one link broken in that great 
chain which connects all human kind, can ſeldom 


be reunited,” Wonder not, therefore, if inſtructed 


by the precepts, and encouraged by the example of 

him, whom every thing conſpired to point out as 

the object of my imitation ; if unacquainted with 85 
the pleaſing delights of ſociety, friendſhip, and love, 
and unenlightened, by the rays of religion, wonder 


not that I erred ; and that maturing reaſon, far from 


diſpelling the clouds in which I was enveloped, ſerv- 
ed only to darken them. I began to diſtruſt thoſe. 
wuhoſe intereſts appeared independent of mine, and 
ſuſpicion ſoon introduced more dangerous principles; 
rill at length I arrived at ſuch a pitch of infatuati- 
on, as to look on man as my greateſt enemy, and 
believe that every one I met was forming ſome de- 
ſign to injure or overreach me. Miſerable however 2 
as ſach opinions muſt have rendered me, an inward | 
pride, inſpired by ſelf approbation, ftrengthened me 
in them. When I ſaw the reſt of mankind enſlaved 
to ſervility and weakneſs (for in that light I confi- 
dered the ties of nature and ſociety) how flattering 
was the conſciouſneſs of my own freedom; and 
when I fancied that all the world were by nature vil. 
lains, with what ſatisfaction did I contemplate the 
excellency of my own reaſon, which, by raifing me 
ſuperior to others, had enabled me to guard againſt. 
their treacherous deſigns. Thus I became proud of, 
and influenced by that pride, continued to perſevere £ 
in principles, which were deſtructive of every noble 
action, and inconſiſtent with one generous ſenti- 
ment; which embittered great part of my life, and 
to "which 1 can never look . without agony and 


5 remorſe. 
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My father died ſuddenly when I was about three 
and twenty; but never having regarded him with 
tilial fondneſs, I lamented, his death alone, as leav- ; 
ing me more expoſed to the attacks of my enemies; 
and accordingly I refolved to double my eircum- | 


ſpection. At this interval my ſiſter, whom I now 


| had not ſeen for almoſt twelve years, came #6. vilit 
me. Fondly painting to her imagination the re- 
newal of that friendſhip. which we profeſſed in our 
childiſh days, aud eager to claim from me that fond- 
neſs and protection which ſhe had vainly expected 
in a father, ſhe met me with all the warmth of fig 
terly affection. Fut my boſom throbbed wits. no 
pleaſing emotions at her fight ; I attributed het fond 
careſſes to artiſice, and checked the ardour of her 
tenderneſs by my own. coolneſs and reſerve. Who _ 

can tell what at that moment were the ſufferings of 
her mind; a mind ſuſceptible of the moſt lively and 
tender feelings! but far from exprefling her dilap- 

pointment by, complaints, ſhe endeayoured by all th 
| perſuaſive endearments peculiar to her ſex, to te- 


e 


vive a flame which ſhe conſidered as ſmothered bx 


abſence, rather than extinguiſhed by prejudics. 
How could I be inſenſible to ſuch inſtances of af- 
ſection! To the charms of a graceful perſon and 
the beauties of an accompliſhed mind, - ſhe united a. 


ſoſtneſs of diſpolition,..which could not fail to pleaſe, 


and a goodneſs, which could not fail to interelt any 
heart, but one like mine, obdurate through priviet-. 


- ple, and hardened by ſyſtem. - 


Not <qually inſenſible were all "mankind to her 


| merits 3 and ſhe had already attracted many admit - 
ers. Among them was one, who, unexceptionable 
in his character, and of a rank and fortuue much ſus . 
perior to ours, had inſpired her with a mutual at- 
tachment. As ſoon after the death of my father 6 
decency, would permit, he wrote to me on this ſub- 
ject, and hoped that I would not - withhold my con- 
bent from their union. In anſwer te this, I Ig. 
formed him, that he muſt have been in ſome degree 
impoſed on; that my ſiſter's fortune was very ing 


ſiderable. 
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 Kderable, and that of courſe ſuch an alive Soul | 
be neither advantageous, or deſirable to him. A 
few days, however, brought me a fecond letter, in 
which he acquainted me, that fortune was not the ob- 
ject of his purſuit ;' that all his proſpe&s of happi- 
neſs were centered in my filter, and that he accord- 
ingly renewed his requeſt with greater earneſtneſs. 
Judge what was my lurpriſe at reading this! En- 
flaved to prejudice, as I had always been, and unac- 
quainted with the finer feelings of the mind, I could 
q not form any idea of a real and difintereſted affecti- 
aa. The propoſal fo very unaccountable in itfelf, 
bo and the impatience with which he requeſted my com- 
br” pliance, cauſed me to ſuſpect ſome hidden deſign of 
iS which I was ignorant; and, warned by theſe appre- | 
henſions, I peremptorily, but without aſſigning any | 
_ reaſon, refuſed my conſent. The conſequence of -- | 
; this was natural. My fiſter, ſtung with my unjuſt | 
= behaviour, liſtened to the perſuaſions of love, and 
ſſlſed fromthe preſence of an unnatural brother tothe 
protection of a fond huſband. They wrote to me 
= immediately on their marriage, explaining the rea- 
9 ſons of their conduct, and even entreating me to be 
= reconciled to them. But to their ſolicitations I paid 
FF  noattention; and, ſtruck with this freſh inſtance of 
human perfidy, ſtrengthened myſelf in the approba- 
tion of my ſyſtem, by thoſe very means which ſhould . 
have taught me to renounce it for ever. | | 
3 In the mean time a proſpect of a diFerent nature 
preſented itſelf to me. My father had extended his 
opinions of mankind to every department of life; 
1 and the ſame philoſophy which cauſed him to fuſpect : 
| __ their intention in the offices of friendſhip and ſociety, 
F had led him alſo to diltrutt their integrity in the tranf- 
' aGtions of buſineſs. | He had therefore lived entirely 
Li on the principal of his money; and at his death the 
reſidue was ſo inconſiderable, that if I had declined 
1 to imitate him in this particular, it would not have 
been in my power. For ſome time I continued to 
| _ purſue my uſual courſe of life, till at length the viſi- 
die diminution of my fortune ed my eves; for 
3 1 though | 
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though I was myſelf too much of a philoſopher to 
regret the want of money, yet I knew that it was 


ſal corruption, The only ſcheme which occurred to 
me as practicable, was, with the ſmall remainder of 
my fortune, to retire abroad; for I conſidered that 
cvery country was to the wiſe man equally indiſfer- 
ent; or that even any country would be preferable 
to one in which I had met with ſuch repeated in- 
ſtances of ingratitude and depravity. While I was 
preparing to put this plan into execution, my filter, 


of a ſmall ſinecure in one of the public offices, the 
emoluments of which would have enabled me to 
| live in eaſe and independence. But every principle 


freſh wounds to the feelings of a tender and affecti- 


left my country without ſorrow or regret. I was too 
well convinced of the moral depravity of mankind to 
expect to find them better in a foreign kingdom; 
nor did my pride permit me to indulge the hope. 
Tuhus prejudiced, the impoſitions of the inn keepers, 
and the depredations of the poſt bays appeared to me _ 

as ſo many inſtances of national depravity; and a 
change of ſcene of men and manners, which inſpire 


mine more hardened and contracted; For ſome 
months I roamed from place to place, not allured by 
| hopes of diverſion, but in ſearch of freſh objects 
which might excite my indignation, and confirm my 
Principles; till entering a ſmall village late one even- 

ing, I found on alighting from my chaiſe, that my 
portmanteau had been ſtolen, This contained every 
thing on earth which I could call my own; and the 
Joſs of this preſented me with the moſt melancholy 
proſpect. In what manner could I act? I ſcorned 
to lay myſelf under obligations to others, and I was 

above retaliating on man by fraud. In this ſituation 
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impoſſible to ſubſiſt without it in this age of univex- 


by the intereſt of her huſband, procured me the offer 


in my ſyſtem of philoſophy bad me reject ſuch a pro- 
poſal with diſdain ; and thus was I permitted to add 


I therefore ſoon ſat out on my expedition; and 


others with open and generous fentiments, made 


fa 
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nels overpowered my ſenſes. 


heard, at the report of the piſtol, ran into the cham- 
ber, whither | 1 had retired; and, on opening the 


vered, was, the form of à venerable prieſt, who fat 


tion an imperfect recollection of my fituation occur- 
the handages from my head; but the ſtruggle and 


ſtate of inſenſibility. On my recovering, I again 


may lenſes were perfect and coll! Qed. He availed 


himſelf. of this opportunity to inquire the motives of 


my attempt; * if poverty,” continued he, after a 


_ Pauſe, „has reduced you to this neceſſity, you all i 
not want a friend to reheve it. But my Fretenee 2 
fatigues you; to-morrow FM hall again ſee me eint i 


then be calin. 5 
As ſoon as he had left me, 1 began to reflect with 


ſurpriſe on the ſcene that had juſt paſſed. — What ad- 


vantage, thought I, can he expect to obtain from 


one who is deſtitute of every thing ? What deſign 
can he have formed on me, whoſe life is at preſent 
uncertain? His conduct appeared unaccountable ; 


and. I waited for his return with an impatience which 


1 had never before experienced. "TIE was 8 to 


to. die wone 3 pleaſing. I had found nothing . 
_ attaching in life, I ſaw nothing formidable in death. 

T haſtily ſcized a piſtol, which F carried in my pocket, 
and directed it at my head. Inſtantaneous dark- =) 


The people of the houſe alarmed, as I eric 


door, found me on the floor ſcnfeleſs; and covered 
with blood. A ſurgeon was immediately ſent for, 
who having examined my wounds, expreſſed ſome _ 
hopes of my recovery, and ordered me to be put to 
| bed. On omg to myſolf, the firſt thing I diſco- 


ne the fide of my bed. He carneſtly inquired how 
I felt ; but, through weaknefs, and a diſturbed ima- 
gination, J could make him no anſwer ; and he left 
we. In a ſhort time he returned with the ſurgeon, 1 
who began to dreſs my wound. During the opera- 
red, and L endeavoured in a fit of deſpair to tear off 


exertion overcame me, and I once more ſunk into a 


diſeovered the ſame venerable figure by my fide ; but 
though I was now exhauſted to the greateſt degree, S 


& bis ' 
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| 36 time, and 1 felt an EVR" ſatisfaction at 3 ſight 


of him; there was ſomething in his countenance 


which ould interelt even my "heart, He fat down 
by me, and affectionately taking my hand, began to 
ſhew me how inconſiſtent my action had been with 
every manly ſentiment ; how repugnant to every 
precept of religion! But, alas! I was ignorant of 


every precept of religion! He ſaw the defect of my 


lit uation; but fearful of fatiguing me, he promiſed. | 
: to renew his viſit on the enſuing day. | 


Not to treſpaſs too long on your patience, Mr. 


L Loiterer, let me inform you, that not a day paſſed 
but 1 ſaw my amiable friend; for ſuch I muſt call 
him. He gradually inſtilled into my mind the prin- 
cCijples of religion, and diſcovered to me a ſource uf 

: conſolation, a rule of action, of which I had before 


no notion. He pointed out to me the impropriety 


of my paſt life, the injuſtice of my prejudices, and 
the inhumanity of my conduct towards my ſiſter; 
for I concealed nothing from him. This laſt recol- 
lection filled me with the utmoſt remorſe, and threw 
my mind into ſuch agitation, that they were once 
more apprehenſive of my life. But the continual 
preſence, and friendly conſolations of Duval (for 
that was his name) preſerved me; and I daily reco- 
vered my former ſtrength, though with ſentiments 
very different from thoſe which J had before enter- 
| tained. As ſoon as my health would permit, Duval 
acquainted me, that my fiſter, who had been in- 
formed of my ſituation, was juſt arrived; an he ac- 
cordingly introduced her into my apartment. _ The 

_ tenderneſs of our meeting may be more eaſily con- 
ceived by you, Mr. Loiterer, than deſcribed by me. 

| She forgave me all my injuries, and loaded me with 
iaſtances of affection; and, ſoon after, having taken 
an affectionate leave of Dural, 1 returned with her 
to England. | | 


Side this time 1 have lined on a \ſrmall "Al: which 


. my brother-in-law procured for me. Bleſſed with 
„the ſociety of my lifter, and the friendſhip of Duval, 
who often viſits: me, 1 have e more happi- 


neſs | 
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neſs than J could have dared to hope "EN the im- 
piety of my former conduct; the recollection of 

which ſometimes intrudes itſelf on my memory. But 
in the conſtant exerciſe of religion and virtue, I have 
found pleaſure ; and by an unremitted attention to 


the claims of mankind, and the ſervice of Heaven, 


I have earneftly endeavoured to make atonement for 
my paſt offences; and 1 truſt my endeavours have 
not been eee Of this, however, I am 


convinced, that a ſtate of unſocial and ſullen inde- | 


pendence, is neither conducive to the intereſts, or 
congenial to the nature of man; and that the only 


| 5 to happineſs is a life of ative virtue. 


I am, Sir, yours: 


 LEONTINE. 


No. XLVII. —Savorpar, L Decennrn, 29, 178g. 


Nil admirari prope res eft una . 
 Solague que hs Ju et fervare beatum. Hou: | 


To the Arn of the Leven. | 


Sin, 


| Ir I rightly underſtand the nature of your watts: 
the writer of the following pages will not act impro- 
perly in ſubmitting to your conſideration ſome few © 
_ remarks on certain prevalent opinions which have 


lately made more than common progreſs, and which 


demand a ferious refutation. I am forry, Mr. Loi- 
terer, to obſerve, that a ſpirit of degenerate ank 
fickly refinement has ſpread itſelf with ſuch rapidity _ 
through the regions of faſhion and elegance. * 


might indeed be inſtanced in ſeveral cafes, but I ſhall 


at preſent confine myſelf to one particular effect, 


which is the mare worthy of attention, as it is pro- 


5 ductive of the moſt grievous calamities. What 1 5 


here 


5 Zguments. | 


25 » * r N 9 
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here allude to, Sir, is, that exceſs of ſentiment and 
ſuſceptibility, which the works of the great Rouſ- 
ſeau chiefly introduced, which every ſubſequent novel 
has ſince foſtered, and which the voluptuous man- 
ners of the preſent age but too eagerly embrace. 1 
ſhall not here enumerate the many baneful effects 
which are produced by it in the morals of mankind, 
when under the maſk of feeling and liberality are 
_ concealed the groſſeſt allurements of ſenſe, and the 


moſt daring attacks of deiſm; but ſhall merely con- 


ſider this one point, “ how far the indulgence of the 
above-mentioned ſentiments affects the immediate 
| happineſs or miſery of human life.“ To enter into 


a philoſophical diſquiſition on the nature of paſſions 
and affections, is a taſk far beyond my abilities. But 


I think it is not aſſuming too much when J venture 
to aſſert, that the violence of them is in a great de- 
gree influenced, and of courſe may be much re- 


{trained by early care and proper education. This 


being once acknowledged, it ſurely will not be a dif- 
ficult thing to prove, that ſuch a reſtraint and go- 
vernment of them does actually contribute to our 
future happineſs. For theſe very ſentimentaliſts 
themſelves, theſe worſhippers of extravagant refine» 
ment muſt confeſs that the identical works whence 
they draw their favourite theories, exhibit the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of their own fallacy. For though 
theſe heroes and heroines of, ſentimental memory be 
only imaginary characters, yet we fairly preſume, 

_ they were meant to be probable ones; and hence too 
wie may conclude, that all who adopt their opinions 
will ſhare their fate; that they will be tortured by 
the poignant delicacy of their own feelings, and fall 

the martyrs to their own ſuſceptibility. Now, that 
contrary effects are produced by contrary cauſes is 
elf evident; but as example is ever more powerful 
then precept, I ſhall beg leave to bring forward my 
_ own life as the beſt juſtification of my ſentiments, 


and give a recital of facts rather than a ſeries of ar- 
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3 the following account of my RIF, Mr. Loiterer, | 
expect neither variety of incident, or eccentricity _ 
of conduct, fince mediocrity and contentment were 
ever my ſole wiſhes; and to prove the acquiſition of 
them compatible with the common occurrences of 
human life, is the purport of my preſent letter. My 
father had by devoting; the early part of his life to 
the ſtricteſt attention to bulinefs, realized ſufficient 5 
to have indlulged his age in affluent indolence ; but 
what neceſſity fiſt compels us to undertake, habit : 
often indaces us to perſevere | in, long after the ne- 
ceſſity is removed. This was exactly my father's 
caſe; nor do I think it leſs praiſe worthy than it is 
1 natural; ſince in no ſituation could he have been ſo 
8 reſpectable, and in no line of life could he have en- 
joyed opulence ſo becomingly as in thet where he 
had acquired it. But though he was content him- 
ſelf to live a citizen of Lo: don, yet parental partia- 
lity, and perhaps a ſecret defire of aggrandiſing his 
family, determined him to endeavour at making his 
only child an elegant ſcholar, an accompliſhed poli- 
tician, and a future member of the firſt ſenate in the 
world. I had accordingly the honour of being 
_ whipped into a competent knowledge of two dead 
languages in the company of lords and right ho- 
- nourables, at one of the moſt faſhionable 3 5 
ſchools in the kingdom. Poſſeſſing naturally a | pry ES 
ſpi- 


conſtitution, and an almoſt inexhauſtible flow o 


rits, I was diſpoſed to laugh whenever I could, and 
ery only where I could not help it. The plan 1 
education, and the number of my companjons, 

tended ſtill more to baniſh abſtracted and unfocial _ 
thoughts. Totally taken up with Horace and Vir- 
gil in the morning, and cricket or tennis in the af- 
ternoon, J read neither romances or novels. I had 
little time to build caſtles in the air; I never fancied 1 
myſelf in love, or ſuſpected that I was a prince in 
diſguiſe. My vacations were generally ſpent in 
London, where the frequent recurrence of public 
amuſements, and the continual intercourſe of com- 


Pany, e confirmed the natural bias of my n * 
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and; 1 reached the age of eighteen without ever 


thinking of rivulets or groves, without making a 
_ tugle copy of love verſes, or remembering one pretty 
face a. moment after I had ſcen another, From 
| ſchool was removed to college in Oxford, where L 
_ refided about three years. Ani let me not miſs this 
occafion of paying the tribute of unfeigned grati- 
tude to that place, and the friends I made in it. 
Certain am 1] that the recollection of thoſe three 
pears has often ſerved to check the figh which the 


events of ſucceeding ones would ſometimes but too 


well have juſtified. , And though 1 grant that a nu- 
merous body of young men connected among them- 
ſelves and removed from the frown of parental au- 


thority, may ſometimes accompany each other in 


temporary extravagance, or even encourage each 


other to temporary vice; ſtill muſt I think that the 


certain advantages of a Univerſity education are 
greater than the: pofſible evils of it. For a young, 


man may not only form friends for his futnre years, 


and l gain intelligence for his future profeſſion; but 
be will likewiſe fee what he ought to avoid by feel 
ing what he has to repent of. It is in ſhort'a rehear- 
aof life; he is ſufficiently i in the world to make a 

trial of himſelf, and yet lias it ſtill in his power o 
reform or to change his ſubſequent” charactkr. 

When Fleft the Univerſity, 1 flatter myſelf brought 
away from it a conſtitution unliurt, and a mind un 


debauched; my temper too, I think, was not al. 


tered; my ſeelings were 4 5 blutited* by ſenſua- 


lity, or tortured by tov! ſentimental and exquiſite a 


refinement. "Thus diſpoſed to like all around me, yer. 
cautious to love but few, 1 complied with my father's” 

will, and my om inclination, iu ſetting out on the 

grand tour; and left m country, if not with plea- 


fure, at leaſt without pain, becuuſe J hoped to re- 


turn better informed FOO oddly and more a, 
: contre. with m own. | 


05 French. nation; ; e For in the e 1 


mould 
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Ne ould 6nd an epitowe 7 the v. 1 Fg amp * ; 

provided with reconimendatory letters, and ſeriouſly | 
_ wiſhing to Profit by them, I found it not a difficult 
raſk to acquire an extenſive acquaintance among the 
gayeſt and moſt faſhionable circles. And to this 0 

was owing that I very ſoon found myſelf deeply eu- 2 


caged in an adventure, the event of which I muſt be 


leave to lay before my readers as they will and it the 
primary foundation of my preſent opinions, and the 
indire et cauſe of all my ſubſequent happineſs. At 
Wy: + happen- 3 

ed to fit next to the elegant Marquiſe dhe la V. 


one of the petits foupers of M. de T 


C. * 


My being a ſtranger was ſuſſieient to intereſt her cu- 


men in as many years. 


M. de la Marquife Was a eoquet, but the Was, . 


riolity, and my Ignorance! of the French language a 8 
plea for exerting her politeneſs. Grateful, young, 
and Lien etourdi, what wonder that I ſhould fa my- 
ſelf charmed by her attentions, and profeſs wy deſire 
_ of returning them. In France ſuch a profeſſion 207 
ſures its own ſucceſs; and 1 found myſelf more in- 
timate with my new friend in the ſpace of three. 
days, than J could have been with moſt Fatu wo- 5 


accompliſhed one; Poſſeſſing at once quick gbſer- . 


vation and correct judgment, ſhe had the addreſs to 
ſecure the heart without alarming the reaſon. Equal- 


ly careful to conceal the forwardneſs of direct invi- 


ment, gloſſed over the exceſs of voluptuouſneſs. 


9 


tation, and to ſuppreſs tlie ſaucyaſallies of caprice, 
the only character the offered to the world was, un-; 
guarded generoſity, and exquiſite ſenlibiſity. f- 
fecting to deprecate the arts of our ſex, and to defy 
the malice of her own, ſhe pretepded to fling herſelf 
on the honour of her lovers; and, under the ſpecions 5 
terms of unbounded confidence, and romantic refinc- 


Thus did this conſummate hypocrite give to her very 


frailties the ſtamp of virtue, and afſe& to ſacrifice ut. 
the ſhrine of diſintereſted lore, in the. very moments 


that ſhe-was gratifymg vanity without, difc zimina- 


my on diſcernment, and confident of my own; 


tr 1 


3 


tion, and paſſion without preference. | Relying on 


Ak SET. into engagements Shoal reluc- 
tance, becauſe I thought that 1 could break them 
at pleaſure. But let no man preſume to ſay, ** So 


far and no farther will I play with my paſſions.” 


Their violence is too fluctuating for foreſight to pre: | 


. vent, and their reign too abſolute for philoſophy 


cControul. Seduced by pleaſure, rather than ne | 


5 by ſophiſtry, I continued to advance whilſt I was 


reſolving to withdraw, and verged upon the preci- 
| pice till my feet had well nigh ſlipped. —Bur for- 
tune preſerved me when prudence was diſcarded. 
Ia Marquiſe, either attracted by the novelty of the 


. conqueſt, or defirous of rouſing the jealouſy of my 


_ rivals, or from ſome other equally commendable rea- 


| ſon, devoted ſo conſiderable a ſhare of her attenti- 


ons to me, that her conduct was ſoon the topic of 
public diſcuſſion ; and a young French officer, who' 
khought himſelf unjuſtly neglected, threw out ſome + 


reflections on her character in a manner too public to 


be unnoticed, and too ſarcaſtic to be forgiven, My 
fair friend by turns raved, wept, and fainted; at 
length, after innumerable protellatiane of her a= 


nour and her love, concluded with the modeſt requeſt 
that T would cut the throat of her calumniator. But 


however J might have hitherto ſhut my eyes againſt 
common ſenſe, and conſented to make my reaſon 
ſubſervient to my vanity, ſuch a thunderbolt could 
not but ſufficiently awake me. As my ſentiments 
concerning ſingle combat were not totally a la Hran- 
goiſe, I did not fee any neceflity of riſking my life 
agen every random ſhaft of rumour. The more 
eſpecially as there was reaſon to think, that her ac- 
cauſer had ſome grounds for his infinuations; fince 


a few weeks before my arrival, he was known to 


have been the warmeſt of her admirers, and the 
higheſt in her confidence. Accordingly ſummoning 
to my aſſiſtance all the courage, and all the French 

I could collect, I profeſſed the higheſt admiration 
of her virtues, and the ſincereſt ce dence in her 
honour. IT execrated the calls of buſineſs, and la- 


FED mented the injunAions of parental authority, which, 
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in a few hours, would tear me from all I . 2k Ss 
eſſured her, I ſhould be charmed at my return to 


Mag myſelf at her feet once more, and renew the | 


vous, of my profoundeit homage. Having finiſhed 
my harangue, I left the houſe with the utmoſt ra- 


pidity.—E .ager to ſecure my retreat, and to avoid 


5 the polibility of a relapſe, I ſet out for. Italy that 


very day, not a little pleaſed with having cut the 


| knot which I could never have untied. Of la Mar- 


quiſe I have ſince heard, that ſhe once condeſcended 
to mention me under the name of ** Le Gargou _ 
Anglois, ſans foi, et fans cur.“ How far I de- 


i ſerve ſuch a title muſt be determined by my readers; 
Who, I hope, will not be. 1 that where 1 


profeſſed no eſteem, I could heſto ittle afſection ; 


nor prevail on myſelf to be jealous of the ee 
* I deſpiſed the een ; | 


To be continued 3 in our next. 
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5 * HE further I Al on my journey, the 5 


dlearer was my perception of the dangers I had en- 
countered, and the greater my ſelf congratulation at 
ſo ſeaſonable an eſcape. Not but that reflections 

of this ſort; were now and then croſſed by the re- 
membrance of my own infatuation, and. creduhty ; 


for whenever I attempted to trace the progreſs of x 


my error, and to recount the ſum of her attractions, 


it could not but increaſe my aſtoniſhment at having 


ſo long been charmed by ſo weak a ſpell. Such in- | 


ward examinations however, were not. without their 


good effect; for from this moment may TI date the a 


riſe of thoſe ſentiments which have both pointed out, 
5 2 ſecured to me _ ö happineſs; from this 


. 9 


eritical moment have I learned to diſcover the ap- 

| proaches, and detect the impoſtures of ſentimental 
Huy pocriſy; and have ever ſince believed and experi- 
enced, that durable contentment is equally removed 
from the enthuſiaſm of romance, and the ſophiltry 
of Platonifm.—But to purſue my narrative. As I 
ſlowly deſcended the Alps, I found my heart dilate 


with an ardour eafier to be imagined than expreſſed. 


Il was approaching the facred ſpring of poetry 
and ſcience; was each moment entering on clafhc 
ſoil, and looked for a mantra in the ſpires of every 
diſtant city.—Alas! the lazy, and penurious air of 
the inhabitants but too foon told me, that genius 
und energy had long fince fled to other climates; and 
che very maghilicence of the Tuths; Which preſented 
khemſelves on every fide, whillt it firained my ideas 


ok ancient Rome to Tublimity, ſunk modern Italy 


beneath regard. The whole nation exhibited one 
melancholy proof of that intimate connection which 
ſubſiſts between political and mental vigour; they 
were fallen, as they roſe, together; and that poſte- 


rity, which dared not to imitate the patriotiſm of a 


Cato, and the proweſs of a Cœſar, ſhall never boaft 
a ſecond Tully, or another Virgil. IF ! entered 


Italy with inconfiderate rapture, I left it with fertled 


contempt ; and though in Germany, I expected to 
fee neither breathing canvas, or Iivivg marble : 1 
thought myſelf certain of finding the originals unde- 
| banched by luxury, and unſhackled by fuperflition. 
4 T ſhall find at leaſt,” exclaimed I, “ a race of 

hardy warriors, and proferind politicians,” Opini⸗ 
ons drawn from compariſen are frequently fallacious, 
and II Toon found that the country I was entering 
bad little cauſe to boaſt of ſuperiotity over the one 1 
had left behind. The earth was waſted by war, tlie 


„ e* 


peaſants oppreſſed by partial taxes, and ſociety con: 
| trated by the pride of individuals, or cohtffouled 
by the ſuſpicion of a deſpot. The policy of govern: 
ment was inimical alike to the aſſſuence, the free- 
dom, and the ſecurity of the Tubje&.—A number of 
betty principallties deckte each others growth, and 
N 1 1 | Llaſted 
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. blaſted. the OY proſperity. _ For which * 5 


the object of each ſeparate ſtate ſeemed to be not ſo 


much to increaſe its own authority as to leſſen that 


of its neighbour, on this lingle principle, that the 
power which is totally unequal to aggrandiſe itſelf, 
may {till be ſufficient to impede the riſe of athers. 


Equally diſguſted with vicious elegance, degenerate | 


taſte, and ſiniſter policy, I hurried back to my na- 


| tive country, I hope, a wiſer man; I am ſure, a 


better citizen; as one effect of my 8 was the 


being able to draw an advantageous compariſon in 
favour of that land in which J rejoiced to have been 

born, and where I hoped to die. But chiefly was I 
delighted by the ſtriking ſuperiority which our wo- | 
men poſſeſs both in beauty and manners over thoſe 


of other nations—an aſſertion to which all will ſub- 


ſeribe who prefer the language of nature and ſimpli- 
city, to the allurements of capricious coquetry, or 

_ dauntleſs invitation. There are ſome, I know, who 
alfect to diſcover baſhfulneſs and ruſticity in every 


Engliſh woman, and who exiſt but in the ſociety of 


| thoſe females who will accept of impudence for eaſe, 


and infidelity for ſpirit. To all ſuch people do [ 
wiſh, as the propereſt puniſhment, the attainment 


of . own deſires, ſince experience beſt will teach 
them, that ſhe who does not court the eſteem of her 


lover, will ſoon neglect the honour of her huſband. 


With a heart ſo prejudiced in favour of my fair coun- 
try women, it was very natural for me ſoon to attach 


myſelf to one of them. A marriage which built its 


_ proſpect of happineſs more on equality of temper, 


and conviction of mutual worth, than romantic af- 


fection, could not well be au unfortunate one: in 


the preſent inſtance I am ſure that circumſpection 
has been abundantly recompenſed by its conſequence, 
contentment. Eaſe and tranquility have ſeldom 


been ſtrangers to my family, and I have glided down 
the ſtream of life, equally removed from the diſap- _ 

pointment. which uſually attends enthuſiaſtic love, ot 

the apathy which too often accompanies, the weart- 


ſome round of domeſtic Ls teat is true, 
| _ that 
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e the parent, whole affectiòn had firſt procured 


me the advantages of an elegant education at home, 


and afterwards added that of an extenfive knowledge 
of countries abroad, was not a little eager to fee me 
become a member of that houſe, a ſeat in which he 


had ever looked upon as the propereſt field for exer- 


tion; and where merit, if there were auy, was ſure 


of being rewarded; But the very means which he 


took to qualify ine for that honour, were the cauſe 


of my refuling it. Having been ſo long uſed by 


"continual travel to conſider myſelf merely a ſpectator 


in the region of politics, I could not without leſſen- 


15 ing my imagined independence reſign the character 


- of a citizen of the world, or withdraw my efforts 


from the ſervice of all eankind to concentre them 


in the intereſts of a faction. For as to parlia- 
mentary neutrality, my own heart but too well in- 


ſormed me, that where I loved the man, I could ne- 
ver have condemned his meaſures. Vet though averſe 
to a public life, I was reſolved not to live an idle 
one; being perfectly convinced, that he who does 


nothing, does il; — There is but one profeſſion in 


which eaſe ceaſes to be idle, and retirement inactive. 
In the ſervice of religion, it is not impoſſible to be 


. diſengaged from the hurry of the world, and yet 
buſied in promoting its welfare. It is now twenty- 
_ five years fince J took orders, not I flatter. myſelf 


becaufe J was found f# for nothing elſe, but be- 


cauſe 1 thought nothing could ſo well fix me in 
the practice of my own duties as the frequent incul- 
- cating theirs to others. From the external gifts of 


fortune too, if 1 gain ſome addition to my happi- 


— 


neſs, 1 may alſo derive ſome ſecurity of my virtue; 
for my income, though ſufficient with common c or; 
nomy to ſupply all tlie comforts of life, is fortunate- 
ly Hill fo contracted as to deny the indulgence of any 

ſuperfluity. Thus neither diſtreſſed by the probabi- 


lity of want, or elated by the ſecurity of affluence, 


I have no inducement to augment my poſſeſſions by 


ſordid barſ 5 or * (quander them in e ex- 


In 


| 8 eels. 
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In addition to the affection of my Matilda, and Y 
the diſcharge of my profeſſion, I have other ties 
which endear me to life, and other gifts which de- 
mand my gratitude to heaven.—lI am an old man, 
Mr. Loitow 3 perhaps when I ſpeak of my children | 
a wieat one; and yet I think, that“ all ny; ſons ae. 
noble, and all my daughters virtuous.” May the 
latter imitate their mother; and, as en 


of the former is my peculiar province, ſo ſhall it be 


ray peculiar care. — They ſl be couſecrated to the- 
| ſervice of their country, If I can eſſect it, they hall 


be dauntleſs ſoldiers, and peaceful citizens. This 
at leaſt they ſhall nt be; the abetters of licentions —_ 
faſhion, or the victims of vicious refinement. How 


far this long ſtory of myſelf, Sir, ſhould you think 
it worth the publiſhing, may be either entertaining 
or uſeful to your readers, is not for me to determine; 
and were I to be inſtantly tranſported to the Palais 
de Perité, and there made to explain the motives. = 
which induced me to write this letter, I might per- 
haps be brought to confeſs, that the love of hearing 
myſelf talk, even if it be but by proxy, has made 
me thus generous of precept, and prodigal of ad- 
vice. But a genuine confeſſion of every ſingle mo- 
tive, where many co-operate, is not always prudent 
or neceſſary ; and however felf-love. may have made 
me arrogant, or prolix, I both hope and think, Mr. 
Loiterer, that I had ſome other and better motive 
for taking up ſo much of your time. I wiſhed from 
my own feelings, and by my own example, to per- 
© ſuade all thoſe whoſe male of life are yet open- 
ing, and whoſe happineſs or miſery is not abſolutely 
determined, that they would be more likely to con- 
duct their future life with prudence and virtue, by 
accepting the certainty of moderate contentment, 
than by purſuing the ſhadowy form of exquiſite bliſs, Ts 
at the riſk of experiencing exquiſite miſery. . 5 


22 13 Fl am, ear Sir, 8 &. Ke. 
W AURELIUS. 
No. XLIX. 
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* | BB —— —— Tandem feſſus doriire viath. 


: TRE is a kind of active curioſity in the mind 
of man, which continually prompts him to extend his 
views beyond the ſmall circle of his own neigbour- 
hood, and renders him defirous of being. acquainted 
with the manners and cuſtoms of thoſe, who from 
difference of climate or education, haye each imbibed _ 
ſome peculiar and characteriſtic hahits of thinking. 
Nor is this thirft for information confined ſolely to 
buuman or even to animated nature, ſing many are 
more amuſed by a delineation of the features of a 
country, than a diſquifition on the manners of its in- 
habitants; and almoſt all feel gratified by a deſerip- 
tion of thoſe places which were either cclebrated for 
natural beauty, or have the adventitious advantage of 
having been the reſidence of valour, learning, ot ge- 
nius. Hence the avidity with which travels of every 
kind are peruſed, not merely by the philoſopher, the 
politician, or the naturaliſt, but by thoſe, who hav⸗ 
ing no particular attachment to any one branch of ſci- 
ence, read rather to loſe time, than to gain informa- 
tion; in ſhort; by that reſpectable body of men the 
Loiterers.—And, conſidering this prevailing rage 
after knowledge, it is a molt fortunate cireumſtance, 
that the number of theſe volumes has increaſed in pro- 
portion to the demand for them, and that ſo many, 
_ able-bodied men are found, who voluntarily and cheer- 
fully undergo the difficulties; and brave the dangers 
of travelling, and commit their perſons to crazy : 

1 5 cabriolets,  diligences; and gondolas, for the ſake of 
amulfing their countrymen with an account of their 
adventures. Not, indeed, that at preſent there is 
any neceſſity for encountering ſuch imminent dan- 

ers in order to obtain the reputation of an author, 
ce it is now diſcovered, that our own country, if 
meh of propezly 
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: properly 1 will furniſh an almoſt 83 | 


le ſtock of materials for compoſitions of this kind ; 


Q —and a man may pack up his portmantua and kim- 8 


felf into the firſt ſtage which paſſes the White Horſe 
Cellar, travel a couple of hundred miles (no matter 


which way) and, at his return home, produce three 


very pretty volumes in duodecimo; which, with the | 
addition of a handſome vignette Froutelpiece, will 


cut a reſpectable figure in the bookſellers window. — 


So numerous, indeed, are the publications, which, 


under the title of Northern, Eaſtern, Weſtern, and 


Southern tours, have lately made their appearance, 
that we have fair reaſon to hope, that in a little time 
every part of this iſland will be minutely examined, 
and accurately diſplayed to the great edification of all 


his majeſty's ſubjects, who may by this means, obtain a 
_ tolerable inſight into the manners and cuſtoms of their 
moſt remote countrymen. Thus a native of Thames- 


fitreet may perhaps be made to comprehend, that 


there are human beings who exiſt at the diſtance of 
ſome hundred miles from the metropolis, and an inhabi- 


tant of South Britain acknowledge that there are other 


eatables beſides ſheeps heads to be procured in — 


Hhnd.—A reflection which mult give every philan- 5 
thropic mind the moſt pleaſing BAS But as 


"human pleaſures are always fated to be imperfeR, it 
has been lamented as a misfortune, that travellers 
ſhould often differ from each other; and, ſometimes, 
from themſelves, in the deferiptions they draw both 
of perfons and places; a circumſtance which muſt. 
greatly diminiſh the pleaſure of thoſe who read works 
of this kind with a laudable deſire of gaining infor- | 


I know not becher it is Roto being myſelf an at. 
uk but 1 confeſs, that the generality of readers 
appear to me in this reſpect to be a little deficient in | 
candour, and to impute the triffing miſrepreſentati- : 
ons and miſtakes they may meet with in works of this 


kind to a deſign of deceiving others, when, in reali- 
ty, they only arofe from the writers having been de- 
: ceived | themſclves. They ſhould en that the 


ſame objects ſometimes appear differently to the ſame 


people, and confequently may often do ſo to others. 


E Something in theſe caſes ſhould be allowed to va- 
riety of taſte, ſomething to diverſity of ſeaſons, and 


{till more to the particular ſtate of the traveller's mind 


ariſing from the good or ill fortune he has met with 
in his tour. For inſtance the traveller may have 
been burned by hot, or drenched by wet weather; 
huis horfe may have broken his knees, or he himſelf 
ſuffered in a more tender part the turnpike men 


may have given him bad halfpence, the boys in the 
ſtreets pelted him, and the chambermaid ſlapped his 


face, when he offered to kiſs her. Now it mutt be 
owned, that ſuch accidents as theſe (and what tra- 
veller is not liable to them all?) may very naturally 
have ſoured his temper; nor can it reaſonably be ex- 
pected, that he will give the ſame flattering account of 
the country and its inhabitants, as the more fortu- 
nate adventurer, whoſe good ſtars have preſerved him 


from ſuch complicated misfortunes. I would there- 


fore wiſh: my readers, whenever in the courſe of their 
ſtudies they may meet with contradictions between 
travellers, would be charitable enough to impute 
them to ſome of the above- mentioned cauſes, rather 
than to any wilful intention of concealment or miſre- 
preſentation. I am the more inclined to make this 
requeſt by the following letters, which I received this 


autumn from two of my moſt intimate acquaintance, 


who went together to pay a. viſit to a nobleman of 
large fortune im a diſtant country, from whom I had, 
previous toſ their departure, exacted a promile; that 


they would each ſend me a minute account of the ſi- 
tuation of the. houfe and environs, as well as the cha- 


racter aud manners of their entertainer. | + 7. 


V dear friend, © ee ee 
I ſet dowr with pleafure to fulfil my promiſe, not 


10 wy 
. 


merely becauſe it is a promiſe, but becauſe I can do 
it in a manner ſatisfactory both to you and myſelf. 


We | 


| generons, hoſpitable; lord'C— 
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We tid. aſter a pleaſant journey, within i feht af” 


this venerable manſon on Wedneſday evening, and 5 
never do I remember being ſo ſtruck with the coup = 


dil of any place in my life. C=——; Caſtle is 


one of thoſe few remaining Gothic edifices, whoſe 85 


be grand and ſpacious rooms ſeem to mock the frippery 


Ryle of our modern noblemen's houſes ; and; uulike = 


them too, is comfortably placed in a bottom, ſecure 
Ay fheltered by a range of ſheep downs and romantic 
_ elifts,. (whoſe tops are veiled in fogs)-from the North 
and Eaſt winds, and open only to the South, where 
the eyeis carried over a woody lawn to a conſider- 
_ able lake, terminated by a molt pictureſque village, 
which, half lot in elm hedge rows, ſhuts the pro- 
ect. Sueb is the oo from whence I now write; 
but what ſhall I ſay of its owner? Candid; ſincere, 


except that trifling attachment to family, for wWhicen 
few have ſo goud an apology as bimſelf. Never ſo 
happy as when ſurgounded by his friends and neigh- 

hours; he takes care to have bis houſe conflantly fill 
ed with the beſt company in the country; in which 


has not a{[failing 


he is ſo much and ſo juſtly beloved, that it is almoſt ” 


univerſally believed, that his brother will be returned 
at the next general election without the leaſt oppoſi - 
tion whatever. Nothing can be more pleaſant than 
dur way of life here ; the morning is pent in the di- 
ver ſions of the field; or in riding or walking with the 
ladies by thoſe who are not ſpart ſmen ; at dinner we 
all. meet, and the evening paſſes away in: the moſt fo. 
Cial, yet not intumperate manner. Charles R. who 
came with; me, (yon know his failing): took offence 
t ſomething, and laft us laſſ weck. As fte myifelf, | 
I am ſo comfortably: fettled here, that you muſt not 
expect me to come back to college commons in a 
durry. Kemennber, however, that aer 1 am, 
F Sal ti 1 1 1 5 We 


N | Yours dach. =: 
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_ lordikip has already written to the miniſter in my be- 
half, and aſſures me, that I may depend on the place 


2 


; | + Lobdon, November 20th. f 
We. oe 
I ſhould ſooner have complied with your injuncti- 
ons had I been able to perform it, but realiy my ſpi- 


5 ol rits were fo liurried by the various torments which at- | 
tend the keeping great company, that I required ſome 


: little time to recover myſelf. —TI do not inthe leaſt 
wonder that Ned H 


7 .- pompous account of lord C-— and his plaee 


poor fellow! he is eaſehy fatisfied, and, per- 
hape, it is as well for him that he is ſo. Ven; 
_ who know him, will not therefore be ſurpriſed when 
I tell you, that C-——— Caſtle is a wretched; ir- 
regular, heavy, and rambling pile of building, whoſe 


front preſents yon with nothing but pointed gable 


ends, nd windows where the ſtone predominates 


1 over the glaſs in a moſt unfair proportion. Of the 


back front I cannot ſpeak, as I never truſted myſelf 
within fifty yards of it for very good reaſons. The 
ſituation of this precious manſion is, if poſſible, worſe, 
and is, indeed, the /in of the whole country; it is 
particularly caleulated to eateh the water Which de- 
ſcends in ſtreams from a long ridge of naked and bar- 
ren hills, on whofe tops it is either rain or fog eight 


months inthe year. The only profpect it can boaſt is 


over a lawn, or paddock, or gooſe common, for eae 
name is equally applicable; at the end of Which is à 
ſwampy fen, which his Iordthip*s friends are ſd obliging 

5 4 lake, and the whole ſceniery is iy, 
by a miferable hamlet, whoſe ragged cottages prefent 


the mind, with no other image than thoſ® of want, 


cold, and wretchedneſs. As for lord C, ke is HE 


| molt otlier great. men, proud of his family without 

_ reaſon, and without pretending ts one. His gehero- 
 fity confilts in giving away money which he cannox 
ſpend, and proviſions which he cannot conſume; 


| ſhould have given you a 5 
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and he proves his hoſpitality by getting wether „ 
houſe full of compauy, (in whieh, by the way, he is 
not over nice) with whom he paſſes his whole time 
in the alternate ſtate of exerciſe and inebriety.— In 


this plan he is alſo confirmed by the idea, that he is : 


ſeouring an intereſt for his brother againſt the next va- 
cCaney for the county, for which (as I am told by thoſe 
who are in the ſecret) he has not the molt diſtant 
chance.—In ſuch a place, and with ſuch people, 
you cannot wonder if my ſtay was ſhort ; but I know 
not whether I ought not to have told you, that I 
ſoon found that my hopes of preferment were very 
fallacious; — one of the livings being already given 
away, notwithſtanding his promiſe to my uncle, and 
the other intended for the fon of. a dirty at- 
torney, who can command about a dozen votes for 
the county. To any other than yourſelf I ſhould _ 
ſcarce have mentioned this at all; but you know me 
too well to ſuppoſe, that could aeg in the leaſt warp- 
ed my judgment, or rendered me a ſeverer critic than 
I ſhould otherwiſe have been. Wiſhing that Foo | 
| * never have any thing to do with great nien. 
N N 1 remain, your” T. 


. 8 5 
- 5 
— — 


—SATUBDAY, Jaxvany g 9, 1706. 


No. . 
0 cue, Oiver prerendo peeunia per of, —Hon Re 


Tis: has —— uſually PEE" a fortunite: 8 
ſtance for the cauſe of virtue, that there are ſome 
1 good qualities i in which even the opinion of the world 
will not excuſe our deficiency. Of theſe general paſſ- 
ports to the favouf of mankind, each age has its par- 
ticular favourites; but however the-faſhionable mora- 
lity of the day may vary with times and circumſtan- 
ces, all agree in requiring ſome leading traits of cha- 
| Wander ne may * if not e our > xn 1 
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| ks defects. In the laſt century nothing ſo effectu- 
7 ally ſecured our reputation againſt the attacks. of 
ander, aa tri& regard to propriety in out :conger- 

ſat ion, our behaviour, and even our dreſs : provided 
theſe external appearances, were preſerved, few con- 
cerned themſelves about our good temper, liberality, 

or candour. And in conſideration of our paſſing one 
day of the week. in a rigid abſtinence from every ſpe- 
cies of enjoyment, we were good-naturedly permit- 
ted to ſpend the remaining ſix as we pleaſed. At 

preſent we ſeem to profeſs a very different ſyſtem of 
ethics; certainly not too obſervant of the form, we 
flatter ourſelves that we are more attentive to the 

ſubſtance of virtue; and while we modeſtly give u 

all claim to a nice propriety of conduct and behavi- 
our, we pride ourſclves on our ſuperior proficiency 

in thoſe qualities which conduce moſt to the happi- 
neſs of ſociety. Amongſt theſe, gerero/ity has long 
and | juſtly occupied the higheſt rank, not only LEE 

it is an indication of an open and enlarged under- 
ſtanding, but becauſe it is a quality often found ex- 
tremely convenient to our friends. 

Io deny the prevalence or depreciate the merit of 
4 virtue, on which the preſent age ſo univerſally 
piques itſelf, and on whoſe exertion many individuals 

found their ſole pretenſions to a good character, may 
appear, perhaps, neither a candid or a prudent un- 

dertaking ; yet a regard to truth obliges me to de- 

clare, that in my opinion, we a little over rate our 
merit in this particular, and that, in ſpite of our 
5 boaſting, the preſent age is neither more generous 
or more charitable than the laſt. It is true, indeed, 
that. they whoſe unfortunate ſituation renders them 

in want of immediate and temporary relief, 3 

fail to obtain it; - on the contrary, a tale of woe al- 


ways finds an attentive and a pitying audience even 


amongſt the mixt circle of the diſſipated and the 
thoughtleſs—the laugh of pleaſure is for a moment 
llopt, every purſe is drawn out, and every hand is 
extended to contribute to the comfort of a fellow. 
8 creature. * let it be . that of thoſe who 
N | thus 


_  #equaintance, in order to beg money. 


x 


this give, ſome ars getierous through oftentation, 
others profuſe from levity, and that as neither take 


the ſmalleſt pains to exainine whether the object bs 
_ deferving, or the ſtory tris, they can have little 


claim to pride themfelves on their genofo/ry, fince 


the former merely lay doi a certain ſum, to receive 


in return a certain portion of applauſe ; and the lat- 


ter only fling away that for which they have no va- 


lue. Even on the moſt favourable conſtruction, it 


rather proves feeling than generoſity; ſince after the 
momentary impreſſion was over, it would, I believe, 


be equally diffieult to obtain from either, any ſerious 


and permanent aſſiſtance, or to draw off, for the no [NY 
ſums which are devoted to the demands of pride or 


poſes of uſeful liberality, any material part of t 


pleaſure. But that I may not appear to my readers 

deficient in candour, let me relate to them a few cir- 
cumltances, which have induced me to form ſo un- 
favourable an opinion of modern generofity, — 


It was my fate (not long before the commence- 


ment of this work) to be curate of a large village at 


no great diſtance from the metropolis, in which ſome 


few of the inhabitants were very anxious for the eſta- 
bliſament of a Sunday ſchool; but as they were them 
ſelves neither numerous or wealthy, it was found 
neceſſary to aſk the affiftance and contributions of 
their richer neighbours; in order to forward the exe- 


evtion of a plan which would have been equally be- 


zeſicial to the whole pariſh. This office, from my 


muation, I was judged the moſt proper perſon to 


andertake. And as the demand on each individual 
was trifling, and the neighbourhood was at once po- 
poltous and opulent, I made no doubt of ſucceſs.— | 
For the firſt time therefore in my life, (and I fin- 


| eevely hope it may be the laſt) I made the tour of my] 


* i A 


My firſt viſit was to the villa of Sir Charles Court- 
v. He received me with his ufual politeneſs, an- 


after having heard my requeſt with the moſt conde- 


ſcending_ ſmile of complacence,—* My dear Sir, 


(laid be) © Your zeal for the inſtruction. of theſe 


| 5 nÞþ 


- 
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| poor: children does you the bigheft honour ; the # 


tivation of the human mind is indeed peculiarly be- 


coming your ofñce. 1 am ſure the whole pariſh think 
themſelves extremely happy in having ſo good and o 


earned a clergyman.— But my good friend you do 


yourſelf great injultice by coufining your abilities'to 
a place like this. Genius, fach as yours, is #bſ6- 
lutely buried here. What a pity you are not Known 
to the chancehlor! What little affiftance I can be of 
in recommending ſo much merit to the notiee of the 
uauld, I am ſure I ſhall be happy. — He was pre- 
kceding in his harangue with great flueney, when 1 
interrupted him, by ſaying, that I felt the ſincereſt 
_- gratitude for his good intentions with regard to _ 


elf; but that at prefent, I ſhould be Rill more ob 


ed by the exertion of his benevolence in the eauſe, 
which I was fo much intereſted, “ My aſſiſtance! 
_ moſt undoabtedly I ſhall be happy to contribute my 
mite towards ſo uſeful an eftabliſhment ! — but do 
not you think application ſhouid be made to the 
biſhop? I dare ſay his lordſhip would fand forward, 
and (looking at his watch) bleſs me, I had no idea 


how late it was! I beg pardon 3 but my carriage 


is coming round in a few minutes, will you Zive me 
leave to {et you down any where???” : 


As I uus already ſufficiently ſo dbu I declined 


his offer, and haſtened away to the hoaſe of a family 
with whom I had for ſome time lived in the greateſt” * 
intimacy, and who were exactly in that middle ſtate 
of life which, equally removed from the extremes f 
luxury and diſtreſs, is uſually ſuppoſed moſt favour- 
able to the improvement of the generous and fofter IJ} 
affections.— Unluekily, neither the father or mother 
were at home, and I was ſhewn' into the dreſfſiag 
room at the inſtant when their two daughters (who 
were by the way very pretty girth) were in a moſt 
intereſting diſpute on ſome ornament of female dreſs: 


the moment I entered the room, and before the door 


wWoias ſhut, they both exclaimed, oh! dear Mr. , 

you are come juſt in the moment when we were win. 
| ng for 1 * 2 determine the diſpute betweet 
| t "pp" - 
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my ſiſter and myſelf; the matter was of eorſe laid 8 
Open, and though it was a dangerous attempt, 1 | 
contrived to give ſuch a verdi& as was agreeable to 

- both parties. Ihe moment this diſcuſſion was finiſh- 
ed, I endeavoured to introduce the ſubject of my 
21 embeſſy; but before I could get through the firſt 
ſentence, the | youngeſt ſuddenly eried out, oh 
Louiſa! what do you think? They ſay that 1 ; 
is really going to be married to Miſs L- 
| Do you believe it Mr. o This of courſe gave us 
a freſh ſubject for EIS ivy and it was not till 
after we had thoroughly examined this important 
point, that 1 could even attempt to mention my pro- 
jected ſcheme. At laſt, however, out it came — 
they heard me with an attention which was diſtract- 


_ by nothing but feeding the Canary bird, patting 


the lap dog, and occaſionally running to the window 
to ſee ſome one who was going by. But let me do them 
- juſtice, they both grew ſerious towards the conclu- 
ſion of my harangue, and the youngeſt had actually 
put her hand into her pocket, when the door flew 
open, and in ruſhed a large and young troop of 
each ſex, who were come to intreat them to join 
their party in a walk. As I ſaw my little chance of 
ſucceſs was now entirely gone, I took my leave, and 

2 repaired to the houſe of the grave and learned So- 55 
Phronia, a maiden lady of fortune, whoſe good 

_ graces I had gained by a molt ſubmiſſive and flatter- 
ing attention to her long and grave diſquiſitions on 
the molt difficult points of philoſophy, hiſtory, theo- 
logy, and mathematics, to which, notwithftanding 
| her readineſs to oblige her friends, ſhe ſeldom found 
her friends diſpoſed to liſten. As Sophronia was not 
quite ſo flippant as my laſt neighbours, I found no 
Interruption during the explanation I was giving of 


the plan we propoſed to follow in the formation and 


government of this ſeminary. After drawing up her 
features into a look ef the deepeſt eee the . 
replied, And do you really ſuppoſe, Mr. 8 
that a plan of this kind would be of ſervice to the . 
e 22 Moſt nn madam, (I een 5 
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' 11 an 3 of knowledge and reformation of man- 
ners in the lower orders of ſociety is allowed to be 
| beneficial, this ſcheme has a fair claim to the aſſiſt- 


7 


ance of every well-wiſher to their country. To give 
the entire anſwer of the grave Sophronia, would much 


exceed the limits of my paper. Suffice it to lay, 


that ſhe entered fo deeply into the nature of human 
ſociety, ſo clearly diſplayed the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving the different ranks from encroaching on each 
other, and made ſo many pertinent remarks on the 


ill conſequences of encouraging learning among the 


common people, that ſhe well-nigh convinced me 


that by endeavouring to inſtruct a few harmleſs and 
innocent children, I was doing an action which 


1 wour be highly detrimental to the riſing generation. 


Tired with Uſtening to arguments which I could 


not comprehend, and words without meaning, I left 


her to feaſt her mind with the contemplation of her 


1 8 ſuperior powers of eloquence, and refolved to make 


my next attempt in the family of Mrs. Notable, 


5 whoſe diſpoſition, if it was not very favourable to 


the ſucceſs of my enterpriſe, would, I thought at 


leaſt ſave me from the torment of e alterca- 


tion. — I was right in my conjecture, ſhe neither ex- 
amined or wiſhed to examine the merits of the cauſe, 


but ſatisfied herſelf by ſaying “ She paid a great 


deal every year for poors rates, and ſhe did not know 
any right they. had to TO any thing more from 


her. | 
Various, in 1 were 0 Wach as well as th 


. motives of refuſal which I experienced in the courſe 


of my tour. According to the temper, the man- 


ners, or the ſituation of thoſe whom I addreſſed, — 


Sometimes the rifing compaſſion of the wife was 


checked by a ſurly ejaculation: of the huſband,” and 
at others the intended generoſity of the huſband | 


damped by a prudent nod from his wife. In one re- 
ſolution, however, they all finally agreed not * 


part with a ſingle penny. 
Wearied, at length, with fruitleſs expalinlaridn, 


| and — * e diſappointmeut, I was 


3 5 
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5 quietly walking home, meditating on the generoſity 1 


of the age, when I ſaw my neighbour, Mr. Hum- 


phrey Diſcount, fitting at, the door of his country, 


houſe, ſmoking his pipe, and enjoying the Cuſt, 


which then roſe in a glorious cloud from the weftern 


road, and marked the track of one of the mail 


__ coaches, . 


Whether it was from caprice or curiolity, I know | 


not, but I could not reſiſt making one effort more; 
and, after the common forms of falutation, opened 


my buſineſs to him as clearly and as conciſely as I 
oould.— He heard me, apparently, with the moſt 


earneſt attention, not unmixed with a ſhare. of fur- 


Priſe; and as ſoon as he found I had concluded, 


with great deliberation took his pipe out of his : 


mouth, and after ſhaking out the aſhes, replied, 
„And pray, Sir, what am I to gain by this”? 


© You will gain, Sir,” (anſwered T) © the ſatis. 
faction of knowing that you have laid out your mo- 


ney well; you will gain the pleaſing reflection of 
having increaſed the knowledge, and conſequently 


the happineſs of your fellow creatures ; and you will 


gain the comfort of preſerving your garden and pre- 
mifes unmoleſted by the idle and miſchievous youth 
of the lower ranks, of whoſe depredations I have 
ſometimes heard you complain.“ To this ſpeech, 


which, like all great orators, I had endeavoured to 75 


wind up, by an artful appeal to his paſſions, he made 
the following anſwer, with which I ſhall conchude 
this number: . . 
„Why, Sir, as to laying out money well, I be- 
heve I know where to place my money as fafe as any 
man in the Alley; aye, and make as rich of it 
too :—with regard to what you was ſaying about 
knowledge and happineſs, and all that, it is all very 
well in its proper place; but I make it a rule never 
to think of thoſe ſort of things ont of church 
and as for preſerving my garden, I have juſt bought 
a couple of ſteel-traps, aud I warrant the young 


rafeals will keep clear of my premiſes by the time I 


have Broke two or three of their legs. — So, Sir, you 
OT. VVT 
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: fon there is no neceſſity for laying out my money in 
rhis here ſcheme. And if I might be ſo bold as to 


pHffer you a bit of advice in return, I ſhould recom- 
mend it to you to mind your own buſineſs, and en- 


| deavour to get a little caſh of your own, inſtead of 
running about the eountry begging other people's; 
or elſe (take my word for at; you will never be worth 
1 as N as your live. 25 a 


| S, 


1 


9 
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| Pa agor 22 * lange for omnia 1 


As MONG the various acquirements which have 
attracted the curioſity, and employed the obſervation 
of modern readers and modern writers, none have 
| been purſued with more intereſting eagernels, or leſs 


real ſatisfaction, than the ſcience of phyſiognomy. 


o faſhionable. indeed have inyeſtigations of this na - 
ture become, that if the very beſt founded hypothe- 


tes carried but half as much truth in their applicati- 


on, as they imply abſurdity in their invention, the 
world would long ſince have got rid of all its ſuper- 
fludous inhabitants; and both poets, and pick-pockets, 
5 prudes, and proſtitutes, in ſhort all thoſe who have 
too much cunning or too little money, would, 1 
doubt not, have been ſhipped off with the very rt 


OS cargo of convicts to Botany Bay. Since immediate- 
ly from our birth might be diſcovered in our faces 


the weakneſs of our heads, or the baſeneſs of our 
hearts, and by a little welktimed ſeverity, there 
might be removed from the face of the earth (/ub- 
oo the two greateſt nuiſances to public advantage, 
or private ſociety, viz. the men of genius without 
fortune, and the women of character without virtue. 


hut to return to my ſubject. As the reputation, 


| 0 not the very ende of a * paper depends 
85 : upon 
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upon the expedition with which it ant bunces to the 


world every turn of faſhion, and every change af - 
taſte, perhaps the Loiterer may incur ſome blame | 


for having ſo long delayed any marks upon this 
reigning paſſion for feature- hunting. But let me 
aſſure my readers, that ſo extraordinary a ſilence did 


not proceed from any diſapprobation of it, on the OS 


contrary, I think it a very commendable and inno- 
cent amuſement, equally bencficial to the obſerved _ 


and the obſerver, ſince it will teach them both to 


diſguiſe rhe expreſſion of their own features, and fuf--.. 


pect that of every body elſe ; a caution which cannot 
be too often inculcated into the breaſts of young peo- 


ple, and which the old ones (to do them juſtice) 
now-a-days ſeem to be fully ſenſible of. —But inde- 


_ pendent of the ſerious advantages which may be de- 
rived from perfecting the ſcience of phyſiognomy, it 
is productive of much entertainment; and if we con- 
| ſider it merely as the amuſement of an idle hour, 
which cannot be better filled up than by pulling a 
face to pieces, as children do their play: things, to ſee 


what they are made of, For which reaſon I have 


even endeavoured to extend the ſcope of this ſcience, 
ſo as to comprehend, not only the features, the voice, 

or the perſon, but even the perſonal accompliſhments, 
and perhaps the diſcriminating niceties of dreſfs. 

thought of this kind firſt truck me on my being re- 


queſted to accompany the family (with whom I ſpent 


part of the laſt vacation) to an afſembly of cards and 
dancing at a neighbouring provincial town. On my 
alledging that I was a very luke-warm dancer, and 
had really ſprained. my ancle a few days before, Ire- 
member Mr. B 


ing, you may do as you pleaſe, as gentlemen will £ 


os ſaying, * Asto your danc- 


not be wanting; I will engage, however, to get you N 


a good rubber of whiſt ; or if you don't like that, 


you can at worſt but make ſome mems of the queerett 
figures you ſee there, and bring them into the Loi- 


terer bye and bye. What was ſaid, I believe in 


joke, was taken in earneſt. I accordingly went, 
and * * that 1 it "would be a very mixed 
| | | . aſſemb: Fs | 
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5 n I promiſed myſelf no ſmall degree of 


amuſement in my new occupation. 
| The company were nearly all collected at nine 
o' clock, in a large room, which they called the town- 
hall, but which I ſhould have thought had been built 
for the county-gaol; I ſoon found, however, that 
| the ruggedneſs of the floor, the duſt of the ceiling, 
and the greaſe of the wainſcot, were eaſy to be ac- 
counted for, as a genfleman (who officiated as maſter - 
of the ceremonies in his public character, and, as 1 
afterwards found, baked the rolls for tea in his pri- 
vate one) was kind enough to inform me, that though © 
rhe gorporat ion made a point of always lending their 
room to the ladies once in the month, yet I muſt not 
be ſurpriſed at the appearance of it, for, fir,” exclaim- : 
ed my conductor, in addition to the daily diverſions + 
of examining every dirty poacher and diſeaſed va- 
grant, we can lay our hands upon, it was but laſt 
night that Sir Courtly Canvas gave a grand dinner to 
all the free and independent electors of this borough : 
we kept a debate upon bribery and corruption till 
half palt four this morning, ſo that there has not 
been time to get the room quite in order.“ 
Alfter about half an hour ſpent in neceſſary pre- 
bparations on all fides, the ladies being employed in 
tying up their trains, the gentlemen in recapitulat- 
ing the circumſtances of the morning's hunt, and 
the orcheſtia in the melodious diſcord of tuning 
their violins; the ball was opened by Miſs Mac Her- 
ring, the daughter of an eminent fiſhmonger, the 
mayor of the town. For ſome time I could not gueſs _ 
why. Miſs M. ſhould take precedence over ſeveral "0 
married women who were ſtanding up, till Mr. | 
B—— informed me, that Miſs Mac Herring was a 
ſprig of nobility: © A decayed, one, I confeſs,” 
aid he, © her father married the jllegitimate daugh- 
ter of an attainted Scotch laird. But after all, if 
it gives her any pleaſure to expoſe herſelf to all her 
= acquaintance, I am ſure I would be the laſt perſon 
in the world to put her in mind, that her grandfa- 
| ther was a traitor „ or her grandmother a w Jud 


So 


LY 
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85 faying, he went off to the vacant ſcat of, a e | 
table, and left me to my meditations. , = 
"> 'TheArlt remarkable thing which {truck my ab = 
vation was the figures of two young men who: ood: 

next to cach other, and who were not more oppoſite 

in their mode of dreſs, than in their method of be- 

; havionr. | The gentleman, who #ood, higheſt in the 
dance wore ſtrings in his ſhoes, his hair combed ne- 
gligently through, his neekcloth as, thick as a poul- 
tice, and his Watch in his wailtcoat | pocket. He. 

danced as though he had rather have lived ſtill, and 
looked at his partner as if he wiſhed: it had been his 
hunter. He was generally a note or two belung.þe — 
tune, yet frequently clapping his hands to ma — 
muſic play Falter, at the ſame time diverſifying his 
behaviour by affecting to whiſper in the ear of any 

one who paſſed him, and immediately burſting out 
into a broad laugh. After this deſcription of the | 

one, I need only beg my readers to reverſe it, and 
they will haye an accurate idea of the other. His | 

clothes were not diſtiuguiſhed by any thing very fa- 3 
ſhionable either in their make or colour, but they : 

were put on with ſuch ſtudied: exactneſs, and worn 

with ſo much apprebenſive caution, chat 1 was per- 

fectly convinced the article of dreſs was a luxury he 
by no means too frequently indulged in. Nor could 
I help, obſerving, that more than once he wiped his 
| ſhoes with a white pocket, handkerchief, a circum- 

ſtance often noted in your very nice people, who aF® 
are, by the bye, of all others the naſtieſt in the 
| world. — Bat to return to the gentleman under con- 
|! fideration, if his dreſs and air, when ſtanding {till, 

{' favoured a little of frethneſs, the moment he began 

to dance I was perfectly ſatisſied that he was indeed 
a very new edition, and recent from the preſs. 

Though he could not be elegant, yet he was reſolved. | 

to be exact in his motions. In vain might his part- 

ner aſſt him a queſtion; ; in vain might the ſurrounding 
aAancers ſtand: in his way, ſtill this indefatigable caper- 
73! er purſued his road, and arrived ſafe at the bottom 
LY of the room without Thong. PIP a ee or 


omitted > 
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| omitted the hundredth variation ofa ſtep. — After a 
little refle&tion on the very different appearance 
which the ſame innate principle of puppyiſm puts on 

in different tempers, 1 was convinced, that both ke 


who could not dance at all, and the other who could 
do nothing elſe, muſt be of che ſame original, though 


"tranſplanted into oppoſite foils. 1 imagined that the 
former was ſpoilt by having known too much of the 
world, and the latter by having ſeen too little. The 
one had met with various models of faſhion, all of 
which he adopted without ſenſe to diſcriminate any; 


the other had ſeen none, and wanted genius to eſta- 

blich an original. — I need hardly, after this, tell my 

readers that I found, upon inquiry, they were the 

two ſons of a country tradeſman; the one neglected 
at Oxford, the other employed at home. "The eld- 


eſt a ſcholar of — 


College; the youngeſt edu- 
cated in the ſhop. The former has, by the length 
of his bills, the ſhortneſs of his boots, and the ſtrength 


| of his head, carried off the title of a «damn'd | 
fellow,“ whilft the latter has, by the lowneſs of his 


bows, the volubility of his tongue, and ſpruceneſs 
of his perſon, gained the reputation of «Az mighty 
1 good fort of a young man.“ | 
From theſe two perſonages, I turned my eyes to 


- : ” couple who were that moment beginning the dance, : 
and whoſe appearance attracted my curiofity in no 


ſmall degree. The lady ſeemed, when I ſaw only 


the back: front, a fine young woman dreſſed in the _ 
beight of elegant profuſion, with beautiful long | 
treſſes hanging down tm artleſs ringlets to her waiſt ; 


but when ſhe turned round and preſented me a view 
of her face, I found myſelf ſomewhat in an error. 


Iller complexion naturally not of the cleareft, had 


_ evidently been improved by the genial : "frets of a 


__ warmer climate, ſo that it was hard to fay whether 


the brown or the yellow predominated. Her teeth 
might have been good once, but they were gone, 
her brow. was wrinkled, and her cheeks were fur- 

rowed. Though ſhe could hardly tatter about the 
= woo, * ſne * to A Nase more than 

| Fe 
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L gave evident proof that he was not ſo well ſatisfied _ 

| with her performance as ſhe herſelf appeared to be, 
1 DViſguſt and impatience were pretty viſible in every 
i} j feature of that unfortunate youth, who being of that 


the reſt of the world think us boys, caſt wiſhful eyes 


qo, 


| meediately took it for granted that he was a diſtant 
Fi couſin to his fair companion, who had therefore faſ- 
tWtened on him in pure compaſſion, that he might oy 
. a dance or two; or, perhaps, mamma might 
Fi have told him that he ought to ſtand up with his re- 
lation. On communicating my ſuſpicions to B--, 
- who was juſt come to me after finiſhing his rubber, 1 


lady and her partner are much nearer related than you 


TL affure. you; nay, don't be ſurpriſed, but think 
yourſelf | well off that ſhe did not aſ you to dance, 
for, like a recruiting ſerjeant, ſhe is apt to caſt her 
eyes on every proper made man; and as to introduc- 
tion — why nowa - days the leſs ceremony the more 

politeneſs, you know !”?—I could ſcarcely believe that 

my friend was not deceiving me, till he ſeriouſly aſ- 

- fared me that the above-mentioned lovely matron was 


the youngeſt girls in company. — Her ee 8 * . 


doubtful age when we think ourſelves men, and all 
on many of the ſurrounding damſels, and ſeemed to 


i ſay, “ what have I done that l fhould be tied toſuch _ 
4 2 piece of antiquated puerility !?? — I of courſe im- 
J! 


was informed, that in ſpite of my deep obſervation I = 
had not gueſſed half the abſurdity before me. That 


imagine,” ſaid my friend, © they are mother and fon 


1 afflicted with ſuch a furor ſaltandi, that more than — 


once he had ſeen her dance with her own huſband, 
that in deed made me believe any thing 75 
Tea now made its appearance, and the ae room 


ſqueeze himſelf in next to his favourite belle. It was 


grand- mamma, or a couple of. profound politicians, 
more intent on their argument than their company; 
but in the midſt of this tumult one party attracted 


was ſoon occupied by long tables and green benches, 
-:avhillt each well-dreſſed beau was endeavouring bo. 


curious indeed to obſerve how full one end of the ta- bo: 
ble was, whilit the other was occupied only by grave _ 
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gh PTR IR in a more than uſual. manner. A. 

lady and gentleman, both of them yaung, handſome, 
and in appearance, more faſhionable; than the reſt, 
had ocenpieda ſmaller table in one corner of the room, 
and by the diſpoſition of their chairs contrived to cut 
off the reſt of the company and enjoy ſolitude iu the 
miqdſt of a mob. Their converſation ſeemed intereſt- 
ing, for they ſeldom turned their heads to look about 
them, and on the whole there appeared on both ſides 
ſuch an elegant politeneſs and ſolicitude that I could 


not doubt but a real and tender attachment engroſſed 


their thoughts and diſcourſe. On applying to. my 
friend for ſatisfaction on the ſubject, I was informed 
that the lady d gentleman in queſtion were 
Mr. and Mrs. S. 
| whoſe attendance at the ball could only be owing to 
an intereſt which he wiſhed to eſtabliſh in the corpo- 
ration previous to the approaching election. What 
a happy couple, Iexclaimed ; how rarely, my friend, 
do we meet with ſuch evident yet delicate marks of 
attention from a huſband to a wife! Very rarely in- 
deed, retorted Bunny with a dry fneer. — His look 
did not eſcape me; he ſaw I wanted an explanation, 
and proceeded thus: That Mr, and Mrs. & are a 
happy couple, as you juſt obſerved, I do not doubt, 
indeed who can, for they have been married theſe five 
years, during which period, neglect on his ſide, and 
 mfidelity on hers, has made them the converſation of 
the public, the diſgrace of their friends, and the 
curſe of each other; a ſeparation is now agreed | 
on, and in a very few days the divorce will take 
place no wonder they appear with lo cheerful a 
es ent prin | 


people of fortune and faſhion, 


This denouement fckened me of my 8 EE 


locked back on my diſcoveries, and found that in 
> ſpite of all my ſagacity, I had been right only once 
in three times, which has convinced me, and I think 
may convince my phyſiognomical readers, that thoſe 

' who judge of the heart from the face, and draw con- 
 cluſions from external appearance, as they believe 
+ Þ without "OY and affirm without proof, ſo muſt 


2 — ny 
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they often repent their inions, and re & thei Z 
= op tract their 


For ſince the internal feelings are only to 
be know by the play of the features; and ſince on 
theſe features are depicted the effects alone of ſenſa- 
tion without the cauſe, who ſhall be bold enoughto 
Fay, that very oppoſite cauſes may not contract the 

| brow, or dilate the cheek in one and the ſame man- 
ner. Who in ſhort ſhall, ſafely affirm, that a man 

may not be as melancholy at the loſs of a pointer, as 
at the death of a parent, or that a woman mar 

not experience as ſincere a joy at ee a widow 0 

as in NY * A ww . | | | 
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Tit may you rather feel that virtuous fain : 5 = 
_ "Than fell your vinlated charms for gain; , 
Tian wed the zureteh whom you defpite, or bar, 
For the vain glare of uſeleſs wealth, or fate; 4 
The moſt abuntloned Proflitutes are they x 
I ho not to love, but avarice, fall a prey ; 
Nor aught avails the GHecious name of wife, 


"If A mdid, 4 ee, 1 4 rn for life. ö 
| | Lerruzron. | 
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V HII E . ow bern etiing; the 8 
zwers of reaſon and ridicule, to correct the foibles 
the young, I cannot but think it extraordinary = 
alu you have never attempted. to expoſe the preju- 
Gee . the old; ſince they are not perhaps leſs nu- 
merous or: leſs extenſive than the former, and are 
San more prejudicial to ſociety; for the giddy 
or Ars — * af? 9 can * abe * 5 


* 
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but themſelves, whereas the obſtinate opinions = 
_ age, when confirmed by power, and exerted with 
authority, will naturally extend their influence t6 
all their immediate connections. Of the prejudiaes 


Weich are the ſubject of my preſent complafnt, the 
moſt ſtriking and miſehievous is the eagerneſs with 


Which, in the moſt important actions of their lines, 


| they endeavour to promote the interg of their chil- 


dtren at the expence of their ſenſibility, and the pains 


| which they conſequentiy take to extinguiſh or ſup- 


preſs, what they are pleaſed to eall romantic idea. 
That they, whom an ardent aſſection induces to 
form indiſſoluble engagements with too little regard 
to prudence, may often experience ſome anxious, 
uneaſy, or even unhappy moments, is not improba · 
ble, fince it has been ſuſpected that no ſtate or con- 
dition of life is quite free from the above inconxeni - 

ences; yet let it be remembered, that both from 


principle and pride we always exert. ourſelves beſt 
againſt thoſe evils which we bring on ourſelves;? and, 


for moſt human misfortunes, exertion itſelf is a re- 
medy. Of this, at leaſt, T am certain, that by 
purſuing an oppoſite ſyſtem of conduct I have miſſed 
many enjoyments, and incurred many evils; and 
have paſſed a life of reſtleſs anxiety or inſipid lan- 
guor, without even the poor conſolat ion of havi 
obtained the object of my purſuit, —I am the eldeſt 
_ daughter of a clergyman in the Weſt of England, 
who contrived ta ſupport a wife and ſix children on 
the income of two ſmall hvings, and who, though 


nat dite fo rich as a dean or prebendaxy, was av = 


 huppy as the biſhop himſelf. His income was not 


indeed large, but his wants were few, and hig-apjoy- | , 


ments within his reach. He had a wife whaiſincerely 
his home comfortable. His childres Mere affecti- 


_  - onatey/ and his acquaintance hoſpitable! and neigh- 


comfort which he enjoyed from-poſſeſling. one of tha 


1 beſt editions of the olaſſies, the beſt breed of point · 
| + #44, andthe beſt-yeeeipt/for brewing" adde in dhe 


kingdom- 
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| kingdom. | He was in ſhort, one of thoſe wen, whe 
thought that “ ſufficient to the day are the evils 
| thereof,”” and provided he was ſure of a good ſire, a 
comfortable dinner, and a bottle of the afotefaid 


liquor one day, never gave himſelf much concern 
for what was to happen the next. In this reſpect 
my mother would ſometimes differ from him, and 
could not help occaſionally expreſſing her fears for 


| the future welfare of their children, for whom they 
could not expect to make much proviſion. But this 


my father as conſtantly anſwered by an axiom, which 
he had ſomewliere picked up, that the ſame Proc/- 


fence which brought them into the world; would as 
certainly aſſiſt them in going through it.— Under 
this roof, and in the innocent and pleaſing occupa« 


tions of aſſiſting my mother in nurſing my younger 


fiſters, and managing the little concerns of dur fa- 
mily, I paſſed the firſt and happieſt years of my life: 
but before the expiration of the fifteenth, an unex- 
peRed incident drew me from a peaceful aly lum 
which J have never ſince thought of without a ten- 


der regret.— A diſtant couſm of my mother's of : 
much ſuperior rank and fortune, was at this time 
zdviſed-by her phylicians to repair the devaſtations 


of a London winter, by ſpending the ſummer in 


ſome healthy and quiet part of the country. — As ſhe 


was very diſtantly related to my mother, and had nat 


for ſome years talen tlie leaſt notice of out family, 


we were rather ſurpriſed than pleaſed at the receipt 

bf a letter, in which (with that happy eaſe peculiar 
to high life) ſhe declared her intention of paſſing 
ſome part of the ſummer at =” 
| "Though none of us felt eurfelves moch flattered by _ 
khis mark of attention, yet all agreed that a civil 

Anſwer ſhwuld be ſent, and all hands were at once ſet 


to Work to new fringe the old damaſk curtaius, aud | 
t the beſt bed- chamber in order for the reception 


| "bf our viſitor. For my on part, though” far from 
being void of curioſity,” yet conſeious of the diſad- 
vantages of my country education, I could not look 


forward OD fear ad x to — — of 


Parſonage.- . 
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my green comſin; whoan, with the levity of youth, 1 
declared I was ſure + fhould never Hke. In this, 
however, I had the misſortune to be miſtaken. For 
the elegance of her addreſs, the eomplaceney of her 
| ſmile; and the eaſy politeneſs of her manners (ſo 
different from the great people I had hitherto ſeen) 
with the aſſiſtance of a clear muſlin gown,. and a ſet 
of feathers, which ſhe preſented me with, operated 


e fo effectually in her favour, that before ſhe had been 


in the houſe three days, I gave it as my inen, 


Do that ſhe was the ſwecteſt woman in the world. 


As the ſuperintendance of the family left not my 
caodbes much time to herſelf, and it was not -canſo- 
nant with our notions of politeneſs, to let our viſſ- 
tor ever remain alone, it became my province to di- 
vert her during thoſe hours, when the family eirele 


| was not aſſembled. I: his naturally produced a kind 


of intimacy. I was her conſtant . attendant in the 
morning walks ſhe was adviſed to take for her health ʒ 
aſſiſted her in her needle-work, and occaſionally re- 
tailed to her the little anecdotes of rural tittle-tattle 

ſcandal, which were diſeovered or invented by the 


75 goſſips 6f the neighbourhood. She appeared at leaſt 


diverted by my endeavours to amuſe her, and treated 


me in return with a long account of the public 


places, the ſaſhions and the manners. of the metro- 
polis and generally concluded her detail with an 
| obſervation (in whieh I perfectly agreed with her) 
chat it was a pity ſo fine @ girl as myſelf ſhould 
he buried in the country. — At firſt. J httle, imagined 
that ſhe had any particular meaning in making the 
: laſt· mentioned remark, and; was agreeably. ſurpriſed . 
vVvben at tlie expiration of, the ſummer, the offered to 
take me with her to toun; hinting at the ſame time, 
that my friends need give themſelves; no concern 
about the expences of my ecke, or, N Were 
eee in life. 
Hlad my father and W ge i their 
oven private feelings, they would have negatived this 


motion without a diviſion; but the ſcheme propoſed 


by my coulin opened proſpects mucli too flattering 


da 
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derer by people in their, benales - r 
wever. philoſophically;.many may deſpiſe wealth 


and diſtinclion, whe, themſelves are concerned, = : 


2 2 are few, who are not deſirous of obtaining them 


their ghildren, — Lhey gaye therefore a reluctant. 
though a grate ful conſent ; and a day not far diſ- 
tant was ſixed ſor our depay tures: During this ſhort 
interval, my. good mother, took every opportunity 


2 of. admgniſhing me in what manner to conduct wyſelf 
in varioug emergengics, df , which many were ory - 


unlikely eyer to happen, and ſome utterly impoſſi ble. 


To theſe. lectures IL gave as much attentien as they 


uſually receiye from thoſe to whom they are ref 
ed; and whenever the idea of parting from my 


friends for a long time came acroſs: me, I. drove it 


e by recollecting that 1 ſhould ſee a variety of 
wed as and new. people, and that I ſbould have 
muc finer; clothes than my ſiſlers.— At lengththe = 
morning of our departure came; and IL found the 
above-mentioned rational plan of happineſs inſufi- 
eient to ſupport me in the conflict of parting (for 
the firſt time) from all thoſe, who were dear to me. 
I could anſwer the tender farewell of my father and 


mother with nothing but tears, which continued to 


flow, without ceaſing, during the firkk. ſtage of our 


| Journey. Though my couſin poſſeſſed not much ſen- 3 


Ability, ſhe perfectly underſtood what the Exenghycalt | 

75 5 du monde, and therefore forebore to interrupt 

effuſions. of my grief; but as ſoon as its 

e was a little abated, endeavoured to engage 

5 2. by various remarks on the places througli 

aſſed. Her endeavours were ſucceſsful, 

r 70 * ! youth are ſeldom laſting. I gra- 
155 — ti my ufual — and by the 
roy Kg E s Square, was in almoſt 
as good { its as herſelf... I know not, Mr. T,oiterer, 
whether T ought not to. have gizen you the following 


eich af my couſin? s life and character earlier in 


Ec narrative. z it is, however, at. leaſt neceſſary. 1 
Ade it no. dn n ie 
G bend 70 fl Ila of bo gt Jon bas qu 1 The . 
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5 The e in queſtion poſſeſſed one of theſe bom- 
mon minds which are originally marked with no one 


To predominate feature, aud muſt therefore take their 


5 1 and moſt diſtinguiſned characteriſtie from the 


precepts of education, and the example of ſociety.— 
- Hers had not been ſuch as were like to inculeate or 


encourage very liberal or very refined ideas.” 'The © 


earlier part of her hfe was paſſed in a convent, at r. 
Omer's, which ſhe never quitted xi the age bf 
eighteen, when ſhe was ſent for home, in order to 
de married to a man of large fortune, to whom; By a 
family arrangement, her hand had been long deſtined. 


= As the relations had taken care to ſettle every 


previous particular to their ſatisfaction, the mateb 


was concluded immediately after her arrival in — 2 | 


land. After having lived together in a happy fta 
of mutual indifference, and reciprocal negle&, qur- 
ing the ſpace of three or four years (for ſhe never 


could recollect exactly in what year her huſband died) 


ſnhe had the misfort une to be left a diſconſolate'widow,, - 
eneumbered _ a jointure of 1 5ool. a year, which 
ſhe contrived to ſpend in the various elegant and ratio- 


nal pleaſures, which abound in our enlightened me- 
tropolis.— And as ſhe always kept the moſt — 


able company, it may ſeem almoſt needlefs to 


ſerve, that the had imbibed the moſt faſhionable u- 


tions with regard to the efabli/oment,' as the' called ir, 
of young women in marriage. — She was If ne 
convineed that matrimoity was the grand 


which every young woman ſhould Took Pape eons aft 


that a regard to intereſt was the only rule by which | 
an offer ſhould be either accepted or refuſed. In this 
ppinion, indeed, "the had the happineſs of being kep t 
in countenance by many of her acquaintance; ' MN 
| was her peculiar forte to he reduced the matter to à 
perfect ſyſtem. For of all the artifices and ſtratagems, 
which are uſed to attract notice, or-excite 'defire,. 

| ſhe was a complete miſtreſs; and always. declared, 
that a girtwho was tolerably handſome might marry 
almoſt any man ſhe pleaſed, provided ſhe was proper-- 
5 by __ * and not ſuffered to fill her head with 
5 TS - nonſenſical 
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nonſenſical notions of heme.” Back was * als by | 
whoſe example and. leſſons wy mind was: to, be form- 


ed, and the education ſhe gave me was exactly ſuit- 


ed to the opinions ſhe profeſſed. From the moment 
I entered her houſe, every precaution which anxiety 
could ſuggeſt, every artiſice which i ingenuity could 
invent, were conſtantly, put in practice, in order to 
render my complexion clear, my ſhape elegant, and 
my manners graceful. And while thus ſolicitous to 
improve the charms of 1 my perſon, (to do her juſtice) | 
; te was by, no means inattentive to the cultivation of 


my mind, well knowing. that. in this all-accompliſhed 5 


8 age, ſomething more than beauty was neceſſary.— 
Along liſt of French, muſic, ſinging, drawing, and 
| dancing - maſter's (beſides a French governcls) were 
in conſequence retained... The whole marning paſſed 


away in their agrecable company, and much of the 


. evening was employed in piactiſing the leſſons of the 
next day. — In this manner, and with no other 
= amuſement, than an airing once a weck wih my go- 


verneſs, in a carriage with all the window. s.up, I paſſ- 


ed three years, not very much to my mind; but to 


complain was uſeleſs, and I comforted myſelf with 


the diſtant proſpect of one day enjoying a little more 
je” — a it was one of my couſin's maxims, that 
a young women ſeldom. did well who was brought out | 


before. the was eighteen... -, | 
As Lhave, I fear, already — the \ "KEI af ; 


K your, Paper, I mult give you the aneh ten of r 
Ae at ſome other opportunity. "Ie; 
| Fin; Fins In the . time, I remain, 
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"IME, rr. Cities, Iich bring more _Y 
Wed things to paſs, at laſt affected my deliverance. — 
My education was declared by all my maſters to be 
Completed, and with an heart agitated by the alter- 
nate emotions of hope and fear, I was introduced by 
my couſin, for the firſt time, mto'a large and brilli- * 
ant aſſembly of the young, and the gay. As my 
_ perſon was naturally rather pleafing, as F was then in 
the bloom of youth, and as every adventitious advan- 
tage of dreſs had been exhauſted to render my firſt 
impfreſſion more ſtriking, you will not think me vain 
when J tell you that my reception was equal to my 
cn, or my relations moft fanguine wiſhes, and that 
I was flattered with the admiration of almgſt all the 
men, and the envy of quite all the uomen in compa- 
vy. From this moment I led a life of dreſs, parties, 
and hurry. Every evening brought its engagement, 
and every morning was ſpent in recovering from the 
fatigue of paſt, and in making preparations for fu- 
ture Uiffipation. "Yet, amidſt the allurements of plea- 
fure, and the intoxication of /flattery;” I could not 
help obſerving, that my charms by no means pro- 
duced that laſting effect on the bearts of the men, 
which my couſins leſſons, or my -own.” vanity, Had 
taught me to expect. Of thoſe. whom my firſt ap- 
pearance had attached, ſome preſently left me for: 
prettier, or for newer faces, in their turn to be flirted 
with and left. Not a few grew cool in their addreſſes 
as ſoon they were informed that I had no fortune; 
and of thoſe who ſtill contmued to flutter about me 
at public places, there was little reaſon to imagine 
that any had very ſerious intentions. On my re- 
marking this to my couſin, ſhe allowed that the 
young men of the preſent age were ame fully mercena- 
5 2 in the affair of WOE a * but encouraged 
me 


*%. 
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= 8 ban ſing: that a girl _ * \at- * 
ee Ke ny ſpair of having plenty of good 
Ez ſhe plays. her cards well. About this time 
received a viſit from a young clergyman (the fon-of 
near. nejghbour who, having been called to town, 
by th acquiſition of ſome preferment, took, as he 
4 „the opportunity of renewing an — . 
5 W ich had once given him ſo much pleaſure. Though 
my cuſin had ſome reaſons, which induced her _ | 
to decline than encourage an intimacy between ue, 
| yet as he brought a letter from my mother, and a 
| peared to be an old acquaintance of our family, the 
| could not with decency avoid ſhewing him — xc VERS 
lties; ; and, during his ſtay in town, which wasmuch 
ger than he at rſt intended, he was conſtantly in 
all our parties. As we had formerly n ona 
kind of infantine flirtation, and had been perhaps as 
much in love as it was poſſible to be at ſo early an 
age, you will not wonder, at leaſt / did not, that in 
the courle of a few-weeks he became feriouſly attach» 
ed to me, and even pleaded his cauſe: with; a degree 
of warmth and ſincerity, which 1 had occaſion for 
all my ac page coldneſs to withſtand. . Had I been 
left to myſelf, indeed, few would have bees his obſta- 
cles; for I Was not naturally either a cdquette or a 
Fo prude. But, convinced of the truth of my couſins 
not ions, Who had by this time obtained a wonderful 
aſcendency over me, 1 immediately. referred him to 
her.—She heard him with attention, and after 
thanking, him with ber uſual politeneſs. for his good 
opinian of her elevẽ, deſired a little time to deliberate. 
on his propoſals. As he, took care to confine theſe 
deliberations to the main. point of fortune, without 
attending to any inferior conſiderations of diſpoſuion, 1 
temper, or — 5 Na ſhe rightly. conceived 
_ would nl 7 embarra N her determin- 
fred; _ 


tion was next day ſhe ſigniſied 


. her pleaſure to me, that I ſho ſhould think no more f 
. has « Had you, Cecilia, ſaid ſhe, ** been five or 
I ſhould have recommended it to you 
Wen but e have fo ee 


We 


' fix and 3 
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bechee you, T think yo 7 6 better“ He wa, 


Eu refuſals; and I was condemned to paſs another 


rherefore, diſmiſſecd with the common fornis' df 222 


ter in the delicate, and feminfne employment of Io 
ing for a huſband. But though I had been thus eng 
"bled to triumph over my feeFngs,” yet to ſupp e 
them entirely was out of my power; and the inter-. 
nal ſtruggle of my mind had ſuch an evident effect on 
my looks, that my health was believed to be in dan- 
ger; a ſew" bathing place was earneſtly recommended 
by the phyſicians; as the only tlling which cold be 
of ſervice to me. For this purpoſe my couſin pitched 
upon Scarborough, not only becauſe it was part of 
the kingdom which the wiſhed to ſee, but becauſe * 
there was a better chance of my cane a coun- 
5 ay where my face and perſon were new. 
2K hogs A then we went, and, as it, was 


„ # © 


0 pro's bankers W Len dee the miſt con- 
_ Gderable was Sir Harry Thoroug Bred, à Northun 
| befland baronet, who having early in life come into 
the poſſeſſion of 30000. a year, determined alway sto 
live ſingle, and enjoy his fortune in comfort. This 
determination he for ſome years adhered to, bot hav- 
ing lately found reaſon to fuſpect that his eſtate. and 
- conſtitution were both in the decline, at the age © 
cirty-ſeven, he wifely refolved to marry 3 ond | 
the double purpoſe of recruiting his health and c 20 
, ting a wife, he was now come to Scarborough, oy, 
ing been informed, as he ſald, that there were ge 
rally a good ſhew- of women at that place. bis 
amorous youth it was thy good fortune to En; he” 
dlundered down a count 1 with me the day alter 
his arrival; walked ith me an hour next 1 morning 
on 2 drank à bumper to my health at the 
; nary (fwearing at the fame time that I had the 
- ket ft nd aa of ” e the 1 and 


the very next day made his propoſats to my coufn m 
due form.—As the lady perfectly underſtood her bu- 


ſineſs, anick the gentleman was very much in love, 
The found no difficulty in obtaining a very advantage- 
ous fettlement both with reſpect to jointure and"Ppir 
money, though it coſt her ſome pains to make him 
comprehend the meaning or the neeeſſity of this lat- 
ter article.— He was fo kind, however, as to agree 


to all ſhe propoſed, and they preſently ſettled every 


_ thing to their ſatisfaction; or, as Sir Harry not im- 


properly expreſſed it, © they ſoon came to a'tleal.”” My 


_couſm immediately informed me of her ſucceſs, and 


my happineſs, in a very affectionate ſpeech, which 
ſhe concluded with theſe words: I know not, my 
dear Cecilia, in what light you may conſider this 


match; but my own heart tells me, that I have a&- 


ed with the trueſt regard to your happineſs. It is 


true, there was a time when J myſelf formed higher 


views for you, and fondly looked forward to the day 
when I ſhould fee my Cecilia the wife of a rich ban- 


ker; or, at leaſt, a new made peer.” But, alas? 
T find the young men now are much too intent 


on fortune to pay any regard to beauty; and a 


_ young woman who overſtands her market, is in great 
danger of being blown upon, and never marrying at all. 


As to Sir Harry, he appears ſo good tempered, and 
fo weak, that you may very eaſily manage him. I 


_ Your jointure is beyond even my expectations, and I 
think you have a fair proſpe& of enjoying it ſoon, 
notwithſtanding he is under forty ;' for his conftitu- 
tion, I ſuſpect, is breaking very faſt. I have the plea- 
fire of aſſuring you, on the molt undoubted authori- 


ty, that all his family have died young.” To object 
to a union which offered ſuch flattering proſpects of 

happineſs, was impoflible ; and as Sir Harry at leaſt 
poſſeſſed the eagerne of a lover, he had very ſoon the 
happineſs of conveying his bride in triumph to 77 


roughbred Hall. And thus at the age of nineteen, I 
found myſelf ſettled in a dreary ſituation, at a remote 
corner of the kingdom, with a man whoſe diſpoſi- 
tion I knew nothing of, and whoſe perſon was three 
weeks before utterly unknown to me. Though it 


cannot 
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5 cannot be ſuppoſed that my affection for = 
Vas very ſtrong, yet as | really T ages make 
bim a good wife in the main, J early endeavoured to 
diſcover the leading traits of his character; but, 
alas! I ſoon found that my couſin had been much 
miſtaken in ſuppoſing him eaſily managed: becauſe he 
was weak, and good tempered. for his weakneſs on- 
ly ferved to render him more obſtinate, and he was 
never good tempered, but when he had his Own way. 
Puring the firſt week or two of our marriage, he 
perfectly overpowered me with love; but this bein 
ſoon exhauſted by its own. violence, he became ar 
indifferent, and afterwards ill-tempered:' As he had 
all his life converſed chiefly with men, and conſe- 
quently neither had, or pretended to have, any reliſn 
for female ſociety, Ine whether 1 ſhould have 
lamented his attachment to the amuſement of the 
ſield, ſince he was ſo good as to leave me all the morr- 
ings to myſelf, bad J not as regularly been obliged 
to make tea in the evening for a party of drunken 
men; the only uſe he ever allowed a wife to be of. 
Nor was I more deceived in the idea I had enter- 
tained of my huſband's temper, than in the com- 
forts I expected to ti from the ran, af, rank 
and fortune. 
My equipage, it is true, was fe 2 my rol 
: expenive ; ; and I had an unlimited command of mo- 
ney; but theſe, alas! were poor advantages in a 
neighbourhood where a few formal dining viſits, and 
the annual tumult of a race aſſembly, were the only 
events that diverſified a life of noiſe without hens 
_ nefs, or ſolitude without peace. After I had exiſt» 
ed in this comfortleſs ſituation: about ten years, Sir 
Harry, Who, notwithſtanding my coufin's predicti- 
ons, had continued all this time in a moſt obſtinate 
ſlate of health, drank himſelf into a fever at an ele 
feaſt, which in a few days carried him off. As we ha 
never felt any real regard for each other, and as de 
had for many years given up even the appearanee of it, 
Il Aas not guilty of affectation in pretending a ſorrow 
8 which 15 Was A far 1 We Ker with 
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of my fortune, which I had thus ſo dearly gained-— 


examination of my huſbandꝰs affairs, that he diedrather 
worſe than nothing; the landed eſtate moſtly being 
entailed on a diſtant collateral branch, and the remain- 
der, even with the houſe, the plate, and furniture, 
being ſearce ſufficient to d the debts. The fact 
was, that my couſin, like many other great politici- 


Autre into ſecurities; and had actually accepted a 


nearly its full value. This blow I felt more ſeverely 
as I had no one friend, or relation, to whom I could, 
with any propriety, apply for aſſiſtance; the above- 

mentioned lady, who died ſoon after my marriage, 
having left her fortune to her other relatives, on the 


nature; my brother and ſiſters were variouſly diſ- 
perſed, and none in more than moderate circumſtan- 
Ces; nor did I well know, on this occaſion, how to ad- 
dreſs any of them, as more than fifteen years had now 
chpſed 1 ſince I had ſeen any one of my family. Wil- 
ling, however, to do ſomething, I wrote a ſhort ac- 
Count of my fituation to my eldeſt filter, who had 
lately married a country gentleman who farmed a 
{mall eſtate of his own, and to whom ſhe had been 
long and tenderly attached. Her anſwer, which con- 
tained an invitation at once warm and delicate, gave 
me the firſt pleating ſenſation I had experienced for 
| many. years... J accepted it with eagerneſs; and, 5 
_ quitting a manſion where I had, never known one mo- 
ment of real pleaſure, arrived ift a few days at this 


„ 


. 


Abel. in kee as 1 recovered x 100 deen : 
oY REINER t& WE in OOTY about "rok = 


great compoſure to lay plans for the future enjoyment. +8 
| Great, howerer, was my furpriſe to find from the 


ans, had overſhot her mark; in her zeal for procur- | 8 
ing an advantageous ſettlement, ſhe had forgot to in- 


jointure to be paid from an eſtate then mortgaged to 


idea, that I was already amply provided for. My 
father and mother had long ſince paid the debt of 


peaceful retreat; where the ar endearments of . 5 
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— truth of my conſin's ſyſtem, and the « 


RT priety of my conduct. - Hitherto IL. —— Jatis- 


| fied with knowing that 1 was unhappy ig wet Pe 


1 fituation, without conſidering whether I ſho 


been more comfortable in any other; but gvery ob- 


ſervation I made on the mutual aſfection, the cheers 


fulneſs, and the contentment of my iter, convince». 
cd Ame, that I had entirely. flung away my own hap= 
pineſs, by miſtaking luxury for comfort, and. afflu- 
ence for enjoyment.-———Dehire, therefore, your rea- 
ders, Mr. Loiterer, and particularly the younger 
and fairer pott of rłhem, to remember, & er they 


tiorm laſting connections, that the ſplendour af rank, 
and the diſplay of opulence, make but poor amends 


for the loſs of domeſtie comfort; and, that though 
an union of Hove may have ſome _ a e 


- of imarelt com giv no bappinef .:. i! bozo: 
"ON Op | a Sir, beurer, | 
"vac bee, e "CECILIA. | 


No. Lr rev, Fonvany 6, 2796. 


Eu ſacien Rome's _  Jovanas.. 


x "ge 


To the Avrwor of the Lorrenens vis 


; 4 . x ; 1 : 


Mr. Lane. 9 75 


1. REY in my wepty third year is a ball x pa- | 
| ternal ſlate in a remote corner of the kin dom, 
= dawg I have fince paſſed forty years without #1 
| part. of them hang heavy on my hands, an 


1 which I laſt fpring reluctantly S to ſpend 'A | 


fee days in town, where my preſence was render 
_ neceſſary by a law-fuit, the decifion of which was of 
great importance to my family. will not deny but 
he * N paſſed o 1 well; I al 
"Boa myſel 


c 
4 
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myſelf agreeably entertained at the ns of TS, 
feſtivity, and enjoyed a ſtill higher pleaſure in the ſo 
eiety of two or three old acquaintance, with whom 


E 101 TERT R. 


IJ talked over our ſchool-· boy tricks, and Oxford 


ſchemes, witli a degree of pleaſure which perhaps 


we never experienced from the actual execution of 
either. — Short, however, was the time, during 


which any thing could render a life of irregularity, 
noiſe, and hurry,” tolerable to one, who had paſſed 


forty years in the N of en health, 
and leiſure. 7 

The late hours abs even the 3 orderly lum | 
lies were obliged to keep, the ſtrange mixture of 


modern ſociety, where they are all acquaintance and : 


no friends, and the general diſſipation of all ranks, 


together with ſome untoward accidents, which pro- 


tracted my law-ſuit far beyond the expected tine, 
made me ſo completely diſguſted with London, that 


for the laſt week I never cloſed my eyes without 
| mentally women « 0h, Rus "Quando te aſpi- 


ciam !! 
One day as I was. a from: Weſtmiaſter-hall, 


inwardly fretting at the chicane of law, and good 
naturedly giving all its profeſſors to the devil, I was 


ſt:vck with the title of your paper, which cut a moſt | 


conſpicuous figure, as it lay in the window of your 
5 Pob Ulber, Mr. Egerton, at Whitehall. | 


As I had: been all my life a kind of Loiterer, and 
was then more particularly one, I immediately pur- 


chaſed all the numbers, and have regularly taken it 
in eyer ſince. I will not hurt your modeſty by ex- 


patiating on the pleaſure I received from your publi- . 
.cation in general, and ſhall only obſerve, that I was 


more particularly pleaſed with the hiſtory of yoỹ? 
correſpondent Agreſtis; whoſe, adventures are re- 
corded in your 38th and 39th numbers, and Which 
indeed bas principally induced me to trouble you ẽ 
with this letter, magining that our ſimilarity of 
thinking would entitle the writer to your approba- 
e if not the work to your acceptance. But to 


zutun o ä eee of. ime, after _ 


2 rious ER 
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| ious, motions and adjourumente, my cauſe ſinally 
came on; and my counſel (to do him juſtice) having 
in a learned ſpeech, of two hours, proved to the fa- 
lisfaction of the court, that black was not white; a 
verdict with complete coſts of ſuit was given in my 
ſavour; an event which J afſure you ſcarce gave me 
ſo much pleaſure, as the idea of eſeaping from the 
regions of ceremony end ſmoke, and reviſiting my ſmall 
but neat cottage, whoſe attractions I am unfaſhion- 
able enough to think improved by the ſociety of an 
amiable woman, and a a large cirele of aſſkribhme 
children. 
go eager, Adee was I to quit a Place which 
Half the Britiſh nation appear to be running, that 1 
ordered Peter to be at the door with the horſes 4 
ſeven the next morning. | 
Peter, equally tired of Laden with mY matdes, 
was punctual to his time; and haftily paſſing through 
the empty and ſilent ſtreets, I got clear of town be- 
fore the chimney ſweeper and the milk-maid had 
commenced their early ſeream, to the annoyance of 
| its peaceable and ſleepy inhabitants. 
It was not, however, till I had paſſed through 
| thoſe adjacent villages, whoſe rows of houſes ſcarce 
broken by a few intervening | nurſery grounds and 
gardens, make the road for ſome miles an almoſt 
continued ſtreet, that I could be ſatisfied that I was 
fairly out of London; but having at length emerged 
into ſomething like the country, and e a purer 
atmoſphere, I could not forbear looking b 4 
that immenſe receptacle of diſſipation, folly, and 
vice, which I had juſt quitted, with an emotion not 
much unlike thoſe of a ſtate priſoner _ "yon _ | 
| 1 from the horrors of the Daſtile. oF 
But though I could not but reflect on * my own 
emancipation with a light heart, it was not without 
a melancholy ſenſation, that I remarked the rapidity 
with which the already overgrown capital is daily ex- 
tending its limits, and edging into the country on 
cvery ſide. Which way ſoever I turned my eyes, 
N NP was to be * bup — or 5 
9 for 
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for building; new houſes; and even new Beer cif 1 3 


ing like exhalations. Rows of buildings ſo huddled 


as to intercept all proſpect, and country ſeats with- : 
out one rural attribute. "So numerous, indeed, are 


theſe exereſcences of the metropolis (which threaten 


in time to over-run the whole county of Middlefex, 


if not Surry) that uſed as I had been to the crowds 
which choak the ſtreets of London, I was at firft at 
a loſs to imagine where a ſufficient number of occu- 
piers could be found, and could not help hoping that 
the ane would loſe the intereſt of their mo- 


But of the galgeciouſneſe of this daes, from — | 


Obſervations which I made in my journey, I was 


ſoon completely convinced. The numerous equi- 


pages of country gentlemen hurrying with their fa- 
milies up to town, together with the deſerted ap- 
. pearanee of the manſions on each fide of the road 
_ {whoſe unweeded court-yards and fmokeleſs chim- 


nies ſufficiently atteſted the abſence of their owners) 5 
were full proofs that London and its environs were in 1 


no danger of wanting inhabitants. ' „ 
When 1 contemplated, indeed, the e crowd . 
| of emigrants of different ranks and ages, who in 


various conveyances were poſting up to town; from 
the glaring and fplendid equipage of the hew-mnade 


geante) Alas! wy conn eee, where are a run- 


ning to? 


Nor wem the bad effects of this falhibaahle: migra- T 


$ "Gone confined. only to themſelves, their folly would 
be ſcarce worth combating, for they whoſe pervert- 


ed:taſte induces them to prefer the ſmokey glare of 5 


- flambeaux and lamps, the ' vertigo of 'diſhpation, or : 


the frenzy of play, to the ſimple beauties of nature, 


when, enlivened by the vivid tints of ſpring, or ſofte 


ened by the mellow gleams of autumn, deſerve to 
experience its certain eonſequences, increaſed mort- 


Res ges, ruined health, and diſunited families. But 


ö the tary in the ternet and: incon- | 


 venience = 


peer, to the lou-hung chariot of the ſquire, I could = 
ſearcely help exclaiming (like Sterne in the Deſobli. 
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venience they occaſion to their more humble or more 

5 prudent neighbours, during the period which the 

emptineſs of London obliges them to ſpend at their 
manſions in the country; where they conſtantly take 


care to be as aſſuming, ill-bred, and vicious as they 


: 8 can, in order to convince their acquaintance 
5 Tine eL. ave not ſpent their time and money to no 
purpoſe. For nothing can exceed the alteration 
which a journey to London cauſes in every part of 
a co gentle man's family. An alteration. which 
is not confined to a few ſupernumerary inches in the 
crown of a hat, or the protuberance of a handker- 
chief; but extends itfelf to the more important ar- 


ticles of opinions, converſation,” and manners. The 
heir apparent, whoſe ambition had been hitherto fa- 


tisfied by ſporting a ſmarter coat, or a lighter pair 
of boots, than his neighbours, and whoſe gallantry 
| had been confined to a game of romps, or ſnatching 
a kiſs from his couſins, now no longer comes into a 
room with a ſheepiſh bow to every one in it, or fits 
in a corner twirling his thumbs and playing with his 
handkerchief, but lounges in with a moſt faſhionable 


nonchalance, throws himſelf upon a ſopha, or takes 
his ſtation before the fire, and without the leaſt re- 


gard to the feelings of the audience, entertains ln. 
Jelf by giving them an account: of the noble company 
with whom he has got drunk at the Shakeſpeare, 

made riots at Covent-Garden, and Lept i in the Round: 
houſe; declares the duke of - is one of the ho- 
neſted dogs i in England, but aſſures them there is not 


ue leaſt truth i in the cruel report of an intrigue be- 


tween him and the beautiful lady **. Nor are 


the daughters in the leaſt behind the ir brother indife 


playing their town acquirements; they too have got 


rid of their ruſtic modeſty manvaiſe bonte—th 
| haye kept great See ave flirted with — 


knights, members of parliament, and colonels of the 


guards; can repeat the ſcandal of the-moſt faſhion- 
able coteries, and hint that they ſhall ſoon be made 


members of the Bas Blue, Nay, even the ſquire and his 


by ie "ho eee a ſmall e to _— 
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abont game and precedence, a | | to grow, warm a 9 
backgammon and whiſt) were quiet good kind of _ 
people, now affect to lay down the law to their little 


circle, and inſtruct their ignorant country neighbours 


in politics, literature, and dreſs. Theſe, are, in- 
deed, very valuable attainments, and; pe haps not 


dearly purchaſed at the price of a little virtue apd 


ſenſe, health and freſhneſs, eſpecially as the bloom 
of the young ladies may be fo eafily repairetl. Vet, 
I know not how it happens, but I have feſdom ob- 
ſerved them produce thoſe happy effects, Which 
might rationally be expected from qualifications ſo 
hard to be attained, and of ſuch intrinſic value. For 
ſuch is the perverſeneſa and tlie ingratitude of buman 
nature, that the diſplay of all this ſuperabundant e 
knowledge and politeneſs, oftner excites tranſient 
admiration than permanent eſteem, and the only 


good effects which a journey to London produces on 


theſe: occalions are confined to the happy family e 
themſelves, who generally feel pretty laſting one 

ſince the ſons paſs their youth without knowledge 
and without credit, and the daughters grow old 
without fortune, without reputation, and without 

| huſbands. Conſidering therefore the matter impar- 


tially, I paſſed in my own thoughts this unanimous 


reſolution, that the undue influence of London has 
| Increaſed, it increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed.” 


Nor could I avoid wiſhing a law paſſed, by which 


every Britiſh ſubject of each ſex ſhould be forbid en- 
tering the metropolis, unleſs they firſt ſhewed juſt 
and ſatisfactory cauſe for their journey. This 
thought, the indulgence of which. beguiled ; a tedious | 
_ day's journey, and a ſolitary evening at the inn, 

purſued me in my ſleep, and produced one of thoſe 


dreams which really denote a foregone conclu Hon, and 


of which I may perhaps ſend you the particulars at - - 
another opportunity, if you encourage me to do ſo : 
| * Fe this letter. In the mean time, AD ICs 


ee e ee. remain "Four 8, Kc. &c. Ps 
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J rite wg, of my former letter having 
convinced me, that, though averſe to dreaming 
yourſelf, you have no objectian to your correſpon- 
dents undertaking that office for you, I ſhall, 'with- 
out further apology, lay before you the following ac- 
count of my ſleeping thoughts 
I had ſearce cloſed my eyes, when the idea, which 
had ſo much occupied my mind, returned with re- 
doubled force; and I was perfectly convinced, that the 
legiſlature had adopted the plan recommended in my 
lait, and had actually ſtationed proper officers at eve- 
ry avenue of the metropolis, with ſtrict orders to ad- 


mit none who could not give a proper account of 


themſelves, or, in the legal words, /hew cauſe for 
their journey. Of theſe the weſtern extremity was 
allotted, Mr. Loiterer, to you and myſelf; and, I 
imagined, we took our poſt at Hyde Park turnpike, 
with a fixed reſolution of ſtopping the crowd of emis» 
grants, who, like a ſecond inundation of Goths and 
Vandals, were pouring in from all quarters upon the 


capital of the world, The earlier hours of the morn- 


ing afforded us but little employment; the only peo- 
ple who. preſented themſelves were either gardeners, 


nurſery men, or others of the ſame rank, who were 


ſtupid enough to be minding their buſineſs; and, ex- 
cepting a pretty freſh looking country girl, who de- 
clared ſhe was going to London to better herſelf, few 
or none were ſent back. At laſt, however, the road 


began to fill, and an equipage ſoon approached, 


whole appearance. promiſed us a better opportunity 
of exerciſing our function. This chaiſe, Which was 


= preceded by a very ſmart ſervant, and followed by ſe- 


veral others, exhibited a curious ſpecimen of what 


wap be called the art of packing. Trunks, port- 


mainteaus, 


; pray, madam)? replied I, * where 1s Mr. H. | 
all this while?“ „Here, Sir, here,“ anſwered a lit- 
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manteaus, and cloak bags of various ſizes, were piled 
up both behind and before. The top was 'almolt 
bent in with the weight of an imperial, on which an 
immenſe hat box, laſhed tight with cords, had the 
appearance of the watch tower of an old caſtle, and 
the inſide was ſo ſtuffed with band boxes, that there 
ſeemed but little room for any other paſſengers. On 
a claſer examination we found there were to ladies, 
neither of whom at ſirſt appeared diſpoſed to be very 
communicative; but, on being informed of the ne- 
cCeſſity of anſwering our interrogatories, the eldeſt in- 
formed us, that the other lady (her daughter) 


notwithſtanding ſhe was a perſon of the very firſtt 
rank and faſhion, had lately done Mr. H —, a 
commoner of large fortune, the honour of taking his 
name; that the ſaid Mr. H, entirely forget- 
ting the aforeſaid obligation, had barbaroufly, innu- 
manly, and malicioufly endeavoured to keep the ſaid 
lady at an old manſion houſe in the country; and 


that ſhe herſelf had, at the requeſt of her daughter, 


deen obliged to interfere; in conſequence of which, 


he had at laſt conſented to the journey.“ And 


tle dimanuttive figure of a man, whom we had before 


overlooked, and who then with difficulty popped out 
his head from between two band boxes; and though _ 
I am here much againſt my will, yet if you have any 
regard to my future peuce and quiet, you will not 
ſend us home again; I am ſure if you are a married man 
you will not.. The caſe was, indeed, perplexing; to 
end him back into the country with two ſuch com- 


panĩons ſeemed not a little cruel, and to let them paſs 55 


vas ämpoſſible. After ſome heſitation, therefore, 
we came to the following reſolution: that the mo- 


ther · in- la ſhould be ſet dom on the other ſide the 


gate, and the remaining couple turn their horſes 
heads towards the country. This difficulty was 
ſcarce ſettled before another of at leaſt equal impor- 


tance aroſe. A neat chariot, driven by a ſervant in 
a handfome livery, now drove up; it contained two 
ladies, whoſe looks ſufficiently teſtified what the lo- 
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renge on their carriage at firſt ſuggeſted; that they 
were either from choice; or chance, ſtill in a ſtate of 
cecelibacy. Ihe characteriſtic traits of their faces were 
however different, for- while tlie placid features and 
plwKVump rotundity of one ſeemed to prove that ſhe had , 
entirely given up all matrimonial ſchemes, and wiſely 
reconciled herſelf to the proſpect of an old age of cards; 
the care- worn countenance of the other (little mend- 
cad aby a profuſſon of youthful ornaments) equally 
cConvinced us, that this unfortunate maiden was ex, 
actly in that ſtate of befwernity, which is ſuppoſed 
leaſt favourable to the improvement of female temper. 
In this opinion we were not miſtaken; for, in anſwer 
ct our interrogatories, the eldeſt informed us, that 
they were the daughters of a country gentleman, by 
whom they were left in the poſſeſſion of an eaſy in- 
dependence; that being extremely nice in their 
choice, they had never yet been induced to change 
their ſituation; and that they were now going to 
town partly in order to amuſe themſelves, and partly 
with the expectation of finding in the elegant circles 
of the metropoks, ſome perſon more worthy their 
acceptance than any who had hitherto offered; and 
Concluded with hoping, © that we would not think 
of turning them back, ſince it might have a fatal ef- 
fect on their future fortune.” To this requelt, how- 
ever, we cbu(d not, without breach of truſt, accede; 
but, after ſome little deliberation, qualified our refu- 
ſal, by telling them, that London was a very im- 
proper place for girls to be in without the protec- 
tion of ſome friends or relations; and more parti- 
_ cularly dangerous to thoſe who had the misfortune 
to be young and handſome. This compliment was 
not without its effect; the frown which had begun 
to overſpread their faces relaxed into a faint ſmile, 
and they drove off in tolerable good humour wit 
themfelves. The next who applied for admittance 
Was A young man of about two and twenty, who 
drove a molt faſhionable phacton with four cropped © 
greys. The uſual queſtion being put to him, he 
replied, that he went to town to kill time, and be- 
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_ capſe he was tired of the country. On being more 
cloſely examined, he allowed, that there were ma-. 
ny amuſements in the country of which he was par- 
5 euer fond, while there was not one diverſion in 
town 


for which he cared a farthing. On our ex- 
preſſing our aſtoniſhment at this account, he at laſt 


added, with ſome degree of paſſion, © why, zounds, 
Sir, Lam married!” In ſhort, we ſoon diſcovered, 
that a very few months after coming into poſſcſhon 


of an immenſe fortune, he had, in a moment of paſ- 


| fon, or caprice, united himſelf to a beautiful girl of 


mean birth, who had either virtue or artifice ſuffici- 


ent to refuſe to be his on cafier terms; and that he 
) 
A 
whoſe manners he was aſhamed of. This caſe ad- 
| mitted of no doubt, and he was ſent back, with or- 


ders not to appear there again; at leaſt till he could 
bring himſelf to let his wife be of the party. After 


this gentleman's diſmiſſion we were for ſome time 


without any employment ; uk, length, however, a 


chaiſe and four appeared at a diſtance, driving with 

a velocity which ſeemed. to threaten inſtant deftruc- 
tion to every man, woman, and child who ſtood iv 
the way. But all chis extraordinary rapidity we 


found, on a nearer approach, to be very unequal | 
to the wiſhes of the travellers, one of whom by rap- 


ping the window and other means, continued to 
make various ſigns to the poſtilions to redouble 
their efforts, and make the horſes go faſter than 
they could. As [oon as they came within hearing, 

or rather ſooner, the ſame. gentleman throwing 


| bimfelf half out of the carriage, ordered the gate 


to be thrown open in a peremptory tone, ſwearing 
at the ſame time, that he could not poſſibly flay a 


minute. But finding, after ſome. kttle altercati- 

on, that paſſion was of no ſervice, he condeſcended 
to inform us, that he was then running away with 

a a lady to whom he had been long attached, and 
whoſe friends, on the moſt mercenary motives, 
refuſed their. .covſent 3 and conjured us, in a ſome- 


bat 
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what ſofter accent, not to ſtop them, as the leaft 

delay might be fatal. In this requeſt he was joined 
by the lady, who aſfüred us, that nothing dür the 
moſt abſolute neceſſity ſhonld have induced her to 


5 take fo raſh a ſtep, as ſhe had, in every other re- 


ſpect, been a moſt” obedient daughter. What" an- 
ſwer I, as a father, ſhould have made, F'know not; 


| but I thought that yon, Mr. Loiterer, either con 
vinced by her reaſoning, or won by her beauty, 


ordered the gate to be immediately thrown open, 
and they proceeded on their journey with an incon- 


i ceivable rapidity. We were interrupted” in the re- 


flections which the above-mentioned ſcene gave rife 
to, by the arrival of thoſe numerous conveyances, 


| = which, under the names of diligences, ſtages, 


mercurys, and flys, carry the inhabitants of Great 
Britain to the moſt diſtant parts of the iſland in 
leſs time than their grandfathers would ha ye gone 


from one country town to another. Various'w 


the characters and the bufibeſu of choſf wks tri. = 


vyelled in them; none, however, worth noticing, 


except a genteel young man, who, on being queſ. 
tioned on the cauſe of his journey, informed us, 
that having no fortune, or chance of preferment, 
in the country, he was going to town in hopes of 
obtaining ſome creditable employment, for which 
His education had qualified him; and that” he wak 


not without hopes of reaping benefit from the 


patronage of lord —, to whom he was diſtantly | 
related.“ This, Sir,“ replied I, is certainly a 
very good reaſon; but I muſt beg leave to put a 
few queſtions to you relative to your acquirements, 
and I ſhall ſoon be able to judge by your anſwers, 
whether your chance of preferment is really fo 
good as you imagine. In the firſt place, Sir, do 
you underſtaud play? No, Sir. Are you an adept 


art horſe racing? No, Sir. Have you thoroughly 
ſtudicd the feience of boxing? No, Sir. Can 


vou write election ſongs, canvaſs votes, and 
head mobs? No, Sir. And laſtly, Sir, can you 
cat a live carb No, Sir, indeed, 1 cannot.— Then 
5 Tet me recommend it to you, Sir, to return into the 
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country, and Net a little more thfotmation-- as to 
theſe particulars, or depend on it, you will never 
be a companion for the great.” As it now began 
to grow dark, we imagined our labours for the day 
to be over, when a party of men on horſeback at- 
| tracted our notice, whom, from the peculiar ſmart- 
neſs of their dreſs, and the miſerable appearance 
of their horſes, I ſhould have been at a loſs to 
have known what to think of, had not you, Mr. 
Loiterer, at one view, informed. me, that they were 
Oxford men going on @ ſcheme to town. I had ſcarce 
time to. inquire into the nature and purport of 
their expedition, when the forwardeſt of them rode 
up, and ordered us to make haſte and let them 
through, with an air which promiſed no very quiet 
acquieſcence in a refuſal, Upon being told he mult = 
_Arſt inform us what was his buſineſs in London, 1 
replied, why, what the devils that to you, my _ 
old buck?” Then turning to the reſt of his party, 
Who by dint of whipping and ſpurring were now 
come up, exclaimed, © here, Careleſs, is a damm d 
quiz won't let us go through till we tell him what is 
- our buſineſs in town.“ “ Oh, won't he, anſwer- 
04 Careleſs, * we'll ſee that preſently. „„ Damn 
him, let's row him, Racke!,” exclaimed a third; 
upon which they unanimouſly turned their horſes 8 
againſt me, and, with uplifted ſticks (none of the 
ſmalleſt) made fo deſ and Pn an attack, that I was not 1 5 
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e \ Vx HOEVER 620 be us he lotour of de 5 
the Bight eſſays with which (for ſome what more than 


15 a twe vemonth) we have endeavouted to amuſe the 
world, will ſurely allow that whatever other failings 


I may be imputed to us, we have been by no means 
deficient in candour. In this article, indeed, we 
may, without vanity, claim a ſuperiority over all our 


pPredeceſſors in the periodical line, who have ſome- 
times gone moſt unwarrantable lengths i in their zeal 
for reformation; and, under the poor pretence: 'of 


ceorrecting the follies and frailties of the age, have 
been induced to ſay many things which muſt be highly 

ſmocking to readers of any faſhion. | 

Amongſt many other topics of this kind; thelore 


— gaming ſo predominate in the preſent times, how- 


ever innocent and laudable, has not altogether eſ- 
caped cenſure, Were we not well acquainted" with 
the barbarous pleaſure which many authors take in 
_ calumny and detraction, it would be really ſarprifin 
that fo natural a propenſity of the human min 
ſhould have been ſo unmereifully attacked. In cha- | 
rity, however, we mult ſuppoſe this miſtake origi- 


nated rather from their utter ignorance of the ſub- 


ject, than from any intention of leading their read- 


ers aſtray; a ſuppoſition the more probable when we 
reflect on the extremely low company which, from 


their poverty, authors in general are obliged to keep. 


Baut thie, though perhaps a ſufficient excuſe for the 


generality of authors, would in vain be urged in fa. 
| Your of a perſon who has had the honour of a Uni- 
verſity education, and who, from having kept the 
beſt company, muſt have imbibed notions on this 
5 _ very en from the common herd of ſcrib- 

” | blers. 
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blers. I muſt, therefore; beg heave to offer to my. 
readers ſome ſexe, amongſt the many arguments which 
may be brought in ſupport of a practice which is 
cequally worthy the patronage of the liberal, whether 
we conlider the pleaſing reſourees of amũſement 3 
0 2 derived from it, or the happy effect it ny i 
ve on our future lives and fortunes. 8 
And here it might perhaps be ſufficient to point 8 


out the real utility of gaming, which would higbl ry, 


. recommend it to the ſerious and conſiderate part of 


mankind, without inſiſting on its great antiquity, 


and the univerſal eſteem it has been held in by all na- 
tions, barbarous as well as civilized. But as many 


people have a ſtrange partialy for whatever is old, it ö 


may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the ſcience of 


| gaming has very high pretenſions to a refpetable : 


= 2 and can plead the Practice of ward illuſe 
us nations in its favour. 


What Tacitus tells us of che Germans; an example 
which I quote with the greater pleaſure, not only 
becauſe it praves the antiquity of the ſcience I am 

recommending, but becauſe it eſtabliſhes, beyond 


The claſſic reader will, with; pleaſures recolle& =» : 


eontroverfy, that the preſent inhabitants of Great 


Britam have in their veins much of the blood of 
_ thoſe brave and illuſtrious warriors, whom they re- 
Lemble in ſo material a trait in their eharacter. Ihe 
reſpectable hiſtorian above - mentioned informs us, 
that the Germans were fo excecdingly addicted to 
| of chance, that when every thing elſe was 
rig hey would play for their houſhold furniture 


and clothes, and at Jaſt even ſtake their wr and 


daughters ; à very honouradle teſtimony in their fa> | 
your, eſpecially when we tefleQ, that they bad ve: 
yer enjoyed the advantage of à modern faſhionable | 


education; and that this culegium comes from-the 


pen of à Romas and an enemy. In thie, however, ' 


think we have pretty exactly followed them, adde 


have, even in many points, much improved on their 
notions. It is true, that our wives aud daughters 


| 1 7 fave us the 9 4 td on either 
| 8 At 


| Read of becoming (ſlaves to our antagoniſts, as was. 


play, might with much greater propriety be deno- 
minated evor#; a omg | Kru 
| Vith the propriety who have ever been by:ſtanders at 
a gaming table, and obſerved the extreme attention 
and anxiety marked in the countenances of thoſe 
people who are fo foolifily called #layers.. A. very 
ittle penetration will ſurely enable them to diſcover, 


| that far from being engaged in amuſement or play, 


they are in reality occupied in calculations; com- 
poared to which, the problems of Euclid are eaſy, 
and the diſcovery of the longitude a trifle. After 
this it may be ſcarce neceſſary to ſay ho much gam- 
ng Arcngthens the memory 2 pegel which 
| Foung people can never purchaſe too dear. Yet, I 
moſt obſerve, that a man who /can,, accurately re- 
member all the different calculations of the \chances 
dt hazard, and the order in which every card was 
fenen in a pameof wi, iight be equally ee 
do retain in his bead an equal number of afs of 
Tiament, caſer, and precedeuts; and with very 
reading would make an excellent lawyer. 
- this ſcience leſs calculated to i 


mprove the qualities 


— 


ol the heart, than the powers of the head; andy is, 
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Pers 


manner, adapted to ſoſten men's tem- i 

1 17 4 nd, fortitude amder 
15 ae ch 106 life % * the point hien 
alone here 796 ſton, is, that command over-all 


in a be 


Our pafſ ions, affections, e fealings of every ſort 
and kind, which Madame de Genlis, i in her letters on 


education, thinks ſo very deſirable to young people, 


and which this ſcience i is ſo eminently Proper to Pro- . 


duce, that 1 am ſurpriſed, amidſt all her various 


plans, the ingenious authoreſs never hit upon it; 
for nothing can be more. efficacious i in checking that 


unaccountable propenlity in the young of both 


ſexes to form an attachment with the other, than a 


thorough love of gaming. Without this ſafeguard, 


it is, as the old juſtly obſerve, exceedingly danger- ” 
ous to let two young people of different ſexes be 
much together; but from the moment this paſſion 


has taken firm root in the mind, the danger is at 


once over z beauty and youth, elegance. and wit, 


good nature and good ſenſe plead in vain againſt four 


by honours and the odd trick. The modern young 


man of faſhion regards not the perſon of the lady ; 


it is her pocket only he has a deſign on; and w 
cheerfully quit a tcte-a-tetc with the prettieſt gi] in 
| *Englang, to join the whilt table of her grand- mo- 


ther and aunt! Conſidering, therefore, all theſe 


advantages, my reader will not ſurely think it ex- 
| traordinary, that I ſhould recommend this ſcience to 

their particular attention; or that I ſhould expreſs 

my 194 in obſerving, that many members of 
this 


niverſit ſeem. to. be perfectly of my way of © 
thinking ; 49 5 doubtleſs, & the reaſons I have 
given, beſtow much time in making themſelyes maſ- 
ters of the different games of chance: whieb are moſt 
faſhionable in the great world. And ſhould their 
enemies, or my own, queſtion the truth of my doc- 


trine, and the propriety of their practice, I have 5 


one more obſervation to offer, : which, I'think, mult 
carry conviction with it. The great Dr. Johuſon 
aſſerts, in one of his pre faces to the Poets, that 
pt where the e public think th * generally think 


IN” EG 


| have not yet (as alas I have!) refigned every pro < 
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right.. Now it appears to me; that the public 
| 1 fo long thought upon this ſub ect, that by ;y this | 
time they muſt have thought right; and we may 
fairly infer, from their Add that they find i its 
advantages greatly ſuperior to its evils; and, 118 
there is a charm in gaming, ſo Ge 
witching, as to make full amenc s fo the ops of, 
_ "ORE and CLINE: wb 
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Sie, Es 


| | long been a prey to ſecret ſorrow, and 
poſſeſſing among thoſe who ſurround me, no friend 
do whom I could ſafely communicate the cauſe of it, 
I have (however reluctant” to ſubmit the detail g 
domeſtic inquietude to public diſquiſition) at length 
determined, through the medium of your paper, to 
divulge the leading features of a life which may 
ford vo uſeleſs leſſon to tlioſe young women, "who 


pect of real happineſs, to contribute to the enjoys | 
ment, arid gratify che vanity” of a man, who wacher 
| ſeeks my eſteem, or reliſhes my ſociety. 
My: father. was a yeoman; who, in flow on to. 
88 Fraall frechold of his own, rented 25 e tract 0 
land i in the North of "Devonſhire, ad 0 | 
early in life with a woman of bi 575 rank, who 
Joining to a ſweetitemper, and agreeable perſon, the 
utmoſt love and reſpect for der huſband, and requir· 
Hs | Qs ing 
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children, and being reckoned exceedingly lik 
ther, was with him no fmall favourite. TI 

ſtance, added to the remoteneſs of our ſituate 
any large town, and the little concern whiel 
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ing 0 luxuries. . his comfort and eb, e 
made him one of the happieſt men in the county. | ED 
Domeſtic ſatisfaction is generally accompanied b; 
ſucceſs abroad. My father, eafy in mind and eir- 
eumſtances, employed all his attention to make thoſe 


eircumſtances better; and cheerfully underwent the 


labours of the day, ſecure of a clean repaſt, and 
welcome reception in the evening. His farms were 
daily improving, and at the end of eight years after 


his marriage, he found himſelf by no means impove- 


riſbed, though each year had added to his family— f 


*Tis with difficulty, Mr. Loiterer, that I leave the 


_ deſcription of a time, whoſe pleaſures are never ww. 


return. I muſt, however, paſs over to mongyim- 
portant events, —I was the eldeſt of my father's - 
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liſh farmer, twenty-five years ago, felt for female 5 
education, determined my father never to ſend me 


to any ſchool, but rather permit me to improve my 
11 health and complexion on my native moors ; of 
cCourſe, except ia the articles of reading and writing, 
| my accompliſſ ments, at the age of Ga 

not . exceed. thoſe of the dairy maid or kitchen 


* et af TR ee hmm: 8 


pers of aur farm which was not freehold, came down 


to repair the ravages which twenty London winters 
had made in his conſtitution; to inſpect the cond — 
tion of eſtates: which he knew nothing of, or had 
ever ſeen before; and laſtly, to try his new double- 
barrelled gun upon the harmleſs-heathpoks.—As 


as: his arrival was: announced, my: father, who 


dus bd principal tenant, and in ſome degree his 
| -Rewerd;/ thought himſelf in duty bound to pay his 
 —mmmecdiate reſpects to him at the manor-houſe; and 
it ut the compliment might be the greater, inſiſted 

"F on my mother 8 and my aceompanying him thither. 


A — wraw Fan We! and- On # 
"SM * 


e mymo- . 


enteen, did d 
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_ white apfons, we proceeded to the great © houſe, 


Which was only a ſhort mile diſtan 


MM 
5 age of thirty-ſever he was ſtill 


| t from our own. 
M—— had once” been” very "handſome; at the 
a good-Tooking man. 


4 v.18 —_—_ CT a4 RO LETS 
is manner too had a certain attentive” deheae 


which; I have fince found out, can only be a&quired 
by a long, and intimate acquaintance with the truly 
faſhionable world; and which' perhaps can never be 
| ſhEwh' to greater advantage than when 'direfted te- 


Wards our itiferiors. My father and mother, who, - 
with à prejudice common enough among _ 
people, had annexed to the idea of à great man from 
London, ſuperoilious negle&,. or mortifying con- 
_ defe@hſion, were quite charmed with the firſt appear- 


ane of their landlord. My father offered to con- 
* to the beſt nide of pheaſants on the manor, 


Whil 
are 
me flranger was 1 do not at preſent recollect. Young: 
_ riofity, rather than attention, and peine 


heart, inſtead of attacking my vanity, he would in 


Fray mother expreſſed a hope that he would not 
bountry without calling at the farm-houſe, 
her clouted cream. What my opinion of 


9 


| | d in-the eom- 
mon report, that he was the fineft gentleman I had 


ever ſet my eyes on. But it ſeems that my appear- 
ance had made a far deeper impreſſion on him. Join- 
ing to faſhionable manners faſhionable morals, he 


thought the beft return he could poffibly make t6 the 


well- meant civilit ies of his new country friends, 


would be to ſeduce their favourite daughter. T 


the accompliſhment of which taſk; he thought a 


few gujaeas ſpent in ribbons, gloves, and lace, a very 
adequate ſum. For as to real virtue, he could not 
fuppoſe that a raw country girl, without education: 


or experience, poſſeſſing high ſpirits and an unſuſ- 


pecting heart, could poſſibly: witliſtand the ſedueing 


charms of adulation, finery, and pleaſure. For once 
he was deceived. Ido not aſſert, Mr. Loitererſ that 
my obſtinate refuſal was the effect of iutrinſio virtue: 
At that age I could not be ſuppoſed to be equal to 


great temptations. Had Mr. M — ſeeured my 


all 


RG 
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Aeg ave ſucceeded, Luckily, h 8 5 


for me, his per ai. was totally indifferent to me; f 


; 2 15 hat paſſion which acts moſt, ſtrongly on’ 
male heart, hy dormant. | The offers too, which 8 
e made, were to a native of Devonſhire almoſt un- 
9 What could I underſtand. of the lux- 


uries of a metropolis where I had never been? What 


- charms could I {uppoſle to exiſt in amuſements, the : 


| very names of which I Was ignorant of? r 


certainty therefore of what I might gain from ſuch 
© * A connexion, and. the certainty of what I muſt ſuffer 
in deſerting the beſt of parents, would have been 


a ſufficient to. have decided the queſtion, without any 3 


" virtuous principle of ation. I wiſh not to raiſe ; 
myſelf; yet. ſome virtue IL ſurely poſſeſſed. 1 


only refuſed him, but refuſed him with ſuch 1 "oy 
of cool contempt, that they cut him to the quick, 


and were productive of a ſubſequent chapge 1 in the 
nature of his propoſals. Mr. M — had in all 
; obability been but little uſed to ſuch refuſals. His 
fgure, . adcreſs, and fortune, muſt have made him 
no unſueceſsful lover among females of the higheſt | 5 
tank. Stung therefore by unexpected diſappoint- 5 
ment, and cuflamed by increaſed deſire, though a 
profeſſed marriage-hater, he diſcarded the whole of 
his former ſyſtem, and reſolved to make me his at 


any rate. He accordingly made ſuch propoſals to 


"my father and mother, as joined to their, previous 
_ good; opinion. of him, ſecured them in his favour. 
With me, perhaps, the luſtre of honourable rank, 
and the pleaſure of railing, my family to independ- 
Ence, had but too much weight. I eaſily forgavxe 
him "his former mean attempts, and ſuffered the 
name of buſband to cancel the former alrneed af an 
_Infulking 5 non. 5 
Though Mr. M.-- d condeſeended to warry * | 
Fe of his tenant, yet he did not chuſe to wed = 


If to the whole family; and. accordingly ſoun 


after the ceremony, he hurried me off towards the 
y metropolis. ——The, nearer we approached.the 
b of We Baieties, the more an. did! aſband 5 
uſba S 
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bun ſeem of bavigg married ſo precipitately a 
Fir whom even then per] aps he thought, a little 
- tience might have made his own” on cafier 3 
The poſſeſſion of a few days had already” cooled 
ardour of his paſſion, and when we arrived in. Ya, , 
| inſtead of eonveying me to an handſome houſe, which 
he poſſeſſed 1 in Square he placed "me in private 
beer in Bond- ſtreet, and determined if he'could 
not deſert his wife, at leaſt to conceal her. All this 
and much more I have fince known from thofſe, 
whom perſonal merit, and the negle& of a Huſbatid * 
gave many opportunities of exciting my regard: 
_ though, thank heaven! hitherto without fucceſs. . 
that time ignorant of my huſband's real fortune, or 
Connections, one houſe was to me like another. 
Every thing was new, every thing was ſtriking; . 
found myſelf miſtreſs of my own time, perſon, and 
apartment; and though J had never felt any thing 
like love for Mr. M. T was grateful to him for the 
rank which he had raiſed me to, and ſupported me 
in. I loved no man better than my huſband, and 15 
2 it impoſſible ſo to do. | 

In a little time Mr. M2 viſits became Wortes and 
*loly frequeitt, and when he did come, his thoughts 
ſeemed wandering, and his perſon was neglet — 
The moſt credulous will at laſt be undeceved?' fuch 
a behayiour, as Mr. M. ſoon aſſumed, but to Well 
-conviaced whe, that T bad unintentionally Joſt his'df- 
fections. I Was mortified, but ſtill endeavoured. 4 
aceount for it without caſting any blame on hind. 
imugined that my total want of 0 8 
every day convinced me of, made him diſgy oled with 

my perſon, and afſhamed' of my compang 
a had the thought entered into my head, Wen 7 L 
| termined, as far as lay in my power, to rediddy the 
defect. Nr. Mi had ever made me 2 very am pl. e al- 
bowance: this 1 immediately employed bn the ſel 
tion of the beſt maſters in every department of female 
| _ accompliſhment. Though the loſs of many years, 
which are gever to be recovered, forbad my arrivin 
| 1 cee yet” the: neceſſity: of the caſe, and a 
ule: 


= hs 1 N 
— — 


4 


tene or duty entbled me to du much. At the end 
of two years 1 otyn progreſs, My 


manners and my taſte were ' evidently improved. 1 


cold join in converſation with Mr. N. without heft= 


tation, and ſipport it without confuſion. He was 

ſoot ſetſible of the change, and the conviction that 
my labours were mercly te make myſelf worthy f 
him, produced for a little time the renewal of for- 


mier careſſes: but habitual infidelity is not eaſily cor- 


— — — mur 


_ _— — 3 
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rected; and Mr. M. ſoon foand that, the being vir- 


tuous, and eonfiſtent, was too great an effort for the 
mattered prineiples of a faſpionable education. 

another cireumſtarce was added to. 
misfortunes, and in compatriſon of 


At this time 


the ſum of 


which afl 1 had hitherto fuffered was nothing. Mr. 
M. had introduced to me many faſhionable young 


men, though very few faſhionable women. Among 


5 | 1 the former was a nephew of his own, about my age; 
to whont nature had beem equally Rind in tlie gifts 
of perfon and mind. His uncle had procured him a 


commiffion in the guards, and brad made him an al- 


lowance equal to that rank. Ennobled by birth and 
profeffion, he was ſtill more fo by manners and difpo- # 


fition. Brave to a degree of enthuſiaſm, yet ſtrong 
in jadgment beyond his years, at once fervid, and 
gentle: he had preſerved the character of faſhion. 


Without diſſipation, and genius without pedantry.— 


We were often alone; Mr. M. ſeemed to with we 
fronld be fo. Our taſtes were familar, our literary 
Huits the fame: nor were our diſpofit ions unlike, 

r had both conceived the image of a love, which 
neirher was deſtined to enjoy. Our eſteem was mu- 
tak; and from eſteem to love the path is very ſhort. 
Wu mould 1 dwell on cireumffances, which fif- | 
tech vers of abfener cünnot make me indifferent to! 
How far our paſſions might have carried us, or what 
I might not have ſtopped at, I now dread to think, 


had not my Edvard been more generous to me, than 


to himſelf; Without aſſigning to Mr. M. any cauſe- 


except # diffike of indoltnce;” and a thirſt for military 


glory, he inſiſted on a change into the regulars, and 


immediately 
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5 imacdigtely joined a regiment, which was embarked. 
for the Eaſt Indies, leaving behind him a letter to 
me; in which he ſaid, that being convinced he was 

not indifferent to me, he had joy ul preferred exile | 

to the chance of thinking me leſs perfect, than he ; 
2 ever done from the firſt moment of our c- 
aintance.” -."M 
What my keelings 1 were on ſo ſudden a criſis, is not 
tobe deſcribed. Mr. M. full perſe vered in the fame. 

| neglect of his honour and my.own,) It vas evident 1 


contributed not to his comfort, and I was probably a 


check to his pleaſures. 'T bis idea induced me to em. 


brace a plan, which I had long wiſhed for. Accord- 
ingly one day aſter begging a ſerious attention to, 


what I was going to lays 1 recapitalated every cir- 
: cumſtance ſince oure marriage, which could confirm. 
me in the idea of his indifference to me; I preſamed 
not to reſent, 1 deigned not to complain; 1 only 
| begged, that if I could not contribute to his pleas. 

ſures, I might not clog them, and; that he would 


ceonſent to my leaving the circles of gaiety, where. 1 


found no amuſement, and retire to the ſeat. which he 


27 poſſeſſed in my native connty. After a few well. 


| bred remonſtranees he conſented to what. L am ſure 
be had leng ſecretly wiſhed; and in lcle than. n 


I had entered on my new; retreat. 


In this ſpot: I have paſſed the laſt wail, oa of. 
my life, furrounded by theſe, whom the ties of blood: 
aud the diſguſting recollection of a more ſplendid; life 


| have made doubly dear to me. Mr. M. rarely viſits 
mez ben he does I always meet him with Ba — 

and endeavous te make his fag as agregable. as L can 
he quits me with apparent regret; but returns not in 


5 agaiuſt vicious habits. 


— a harry. , Sincerely, do I pity him e e 
inſiance of good en ineſfect un 


- 1 


O the man, Wwhom 1 * e 
have ſince heard through the means. of my huſband... 
He is well, and advances rapidly i in his profeſſan 3 


+ bus: talks not e : we: err, IV 
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Such is my biſtory. 1 aſk, not advice, Mr. "BY EW, 
terer; 1 have determined on my plan of life, and my 


heart tells me that I am right. I only wiſh you to 


caution thoſe, who have not: that too much care 
cannot be paid, e'er they form laſting connections. 
os Indiffercnce is a frail foundation for marriage. Every | 
=_— human heart is formed for love: and the woman, 

; who loves not her huſband, muſt love ſome one elſe. 


If her paſſion is reſtrained ſhe will never be happy 4 8 
if it is 8 ſhe, will be always miſerableQ. 


1 am, Sir, your's, &c: 


111 ˙ LY 


"oc LIE —Sarvanar, Mazcn 6, 179. 


: love of 1 is a fette fo i "Foote in 
human nature, that a periodical writer will ſeldom be 


long a favourite with the public, who does not take 


care to introduce a variety of ſubjects into his work, 


and mix as much as poſſible the wile with the nn 


For though it be true that particular perſons are 


1 by diſpoſition and habit beſt pleaſed with a particular 
ſtyle of writing, yet this is far from being univerſally 
the caſe. There are hours in which the giddy and 


the young may be inclined to ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
tion, while che old and the grave will ſometimes wiſh. 
to relax from the toil of deep ſtudy,” and indulge 


themſclves with the gaiety of ridicule or the wander- 
ings. of fiction. For this reaſon. we may obſerve, 


that the moſt celebrated periodical writers have been 


particularly careful to diverſify their ſubje&s as much 


ag poſſible, and have ranged all the habitable parts 5 
the globe to furniſn ſuch a variety of mental food, as 

may pique the dored Ane of oe ear | i- . 
rie re 5 775 15 


— Mr. Bickerſtaff, (who may he. 5 


8 ny the Me of this kind of writing) Was ſo. el 5 
vincec 
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: viteed: of this TA that be Ras often introduced 
many different materials i into tlie ſame n 
and a paper beginning on literary or moral fubj 
ſometimes” ends with the” viertes of *the duke 
| Marlborough.- 
1 Spectator allo, by the OOO Et of wat 
: - Hatlehbortib, Sir Andrew Freeport, and the inimi- 
table Sir Roger de Coverley, has ſucceſsfully endea- 
voured to diverſify and enliven his work. —Few rea- 
| ders have not bern"amnſed with the alternate labours 
of Mr. Village and Mr. Town, in the Connoiſſeur, 
and the various characters and converſations of Hum 
phraville, Fleetwood, &c. &c. have greatly contri- 
buted to the merit and the reputation of the Mir- 
rour.— Should it be remarked" by our readers, that 
we have becn rather deficient in the article of variety, 
and inſtead of introducing new characters, or diſ- 
playing them in different lights, (have run over the 
ſame dull round of ſubjects) we will beg them 10 
remember, that our ſituation precludes us from thoſe 
Is xvely and amuſing characters which develope them- 
ſelves in ſo many intereſting converſations in the 
above - mentioned works; while from any grave and 
ſerious diſquiſitions, we fear moſt of our readers would _ 
turn with diſguſt, —As there are however ſome who” 
do not expect a periodical writer always to fette 
fable ina'roar,” ] cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure of 
relating a ſort of colloquial criticiſm on the times, 
Which paſſed the other day in a converſation between 
=» Dr. Villars, Mr. Senſitive, and myſelf. 
With the different traits of character which mark 
| my two friends, I have already made the public ac- 
quainted in my zoth number, and ſhall only add, 
that a longer and more intimate acquaintance has at 
once jultified and increaſed the good opinion I then 
entertained of them. With S—— in particular 1 
have lately been in the habit of paſſing much of my 
time; and during thoſe mornings which the uncom- 
mon mildneſs of the ſeaſon made it almoſt a crime to 
_ waſte by the fire fide of à duſty room,” or amidſt the 
Th Oye" of a — Lacks has 2 | 
8 cuſtom 


cuſtom to ſtrole into the country, and amuſe out- 
ſelves in our rambles, or with remarks on the books 


had lately converſed. In theſe longer excurſions in- 
deed the age of the doctor will not ſuffer him to ac- 
company us, his walks having been for ſome time 


other of the Oxford environs; at ſome one of which 
he is generally to be ſeen once a day, if the weather 
is fine. Returning the other morning from one of our 
walks rather earlier than uſual, we met our good old 

friend, who was juſt going to take his, and gladly 
accepted his invitation to turn back and accompany 
him to Foe Pullen's Tree, which, ſince the fall of his 

old acquaintance, the Magdalen Oak, has become a 
great favourite with him. As ſoon as we had reached 

this elevated ſtation, and caſt our eyes over the well- 


minutes. —It was indeed a day for meditation: the 
ſun emerging by fits from the grey fleckered clouds 
which overſpread the whole atmofphere, illuminated 


tures and meads, which extend themſelves in à long 


ſelves either with the objects which preſented them- 


which we had laſt read, or the people with whom we 


confined to the parks, Headington-Hill, or ſome 


known view, /a general ſilence took place for ſome 


the projecting points of Magdalen and Merton Tow- | 25 
ers, and ſhot its lengthened gleams acroſs the Paf. 2 


| tevel to the north of the city, while the woody hilis 


of H/4bamn tiling boldly: from behind a flat country, 
_ threw over the whöle back ground a broad maſs of 
dark ſhadows, broken only here and there by a white 
fail, whoſe almoſt imperceptible motion juſt marked 
the various turns and winding of the river. After 
we had continued gazing ſome time at the ſcene be-. 
Fore us, in a fort of reverie, which was rather en- 
couraged than interrupted by the mellow ſound of a 
diſtant bell, the doctor at laſt broke ſilence “ There 
is ſomething, /aid tbe 9/4 man, wonderfully ſoothing 
to the human mind in the fight of places where the 
earlier part of life has been ſpent, where many joys 
and many ſorrows have been known, Where know- | 
ledge has been acquired, and friendſhips formed, and 
the performance of future years planned _ _ : 
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bee 1 never looked on the grey towers 
and antiquated buildings before us, without the im- | 


5 mediate recolle&ion of a thouſand little ineidents and 


occurrences of my paſt life, which produce that Kind 


of melancholy, Which in the words of the Poet, is 


I pleaſing and mournful to the ſoul? : 
__ Fo you, my friend, replied Senſitive, 'I have no 
= doubt but the contemplation of the ſcene before us 
muſt give the moſt pleaſing recollection, ſince it muſt 
remind you of the attainment of knowledge, the ae- 
quiſition of friends, and the difplay of benevolenee; 
but yon muſt pardon me if I ſuſpect that to the far 
greater part of thoſe, who have reeeived their educa- 
tion at Oxford, a ſight of that place (at a more ad- 
vunced age) wonld raiſe ideas which would be rather 
mournful than pleaſamt to the ſoul.”?—Scaree had he 
uttered this ſarcaſm (and before the doctor's benevo- 
lence could furniſh him with an apology for the age) 
when a large party of very dg/bing men rode by, 
mounted on cropt ponies, and followed by no incon- 
ſiderable number of tarriers, of all ſorts, bes, and 
colours; and as they did not ride very faſt, and 
talked rather loud, we eaſily diſcovered that the ob- 


ect of this grand cavalcade had been a badyer-bailig 


on Bullmgdon-Green ; in the event of which combat 
they — greatly intereſted, and were ſettling the 


merits of their different dogs with great clamonr, ant 


not without ſome altercation. There, continued 
Senſitive, whoſe ſpleen was now raiſed to rhe higheſt 
pitch, there is a ſpecimen of the manner in which 
the preſent members of the Univerſity ſpend their 
time. What delightful ſenſations now muſt the prof- 
5 pw of Oxford give them fome few years hence. 
| * ſoothing muſt be the recollection, how endenr. 
ing the remembrance of rows in the High- ſtreet, - 
races, on Port- meadow, and ſchemes to town: 
What mental luxury wriſt they feel, when the Come. 
panions and aſſociates in their former exploits riſe 
_ to. their view, ard ner: imagination is — * 
amidſt >» atereſting catalogue of 8 inn 
Pustus, huntets, * and tarriers! 
© bv e 1 bet 
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2 more 8 dor not — ahne baer 15 5 


the glorious Uſt of eminent men, who, by long and | 
unremitted ſtudy, have qualified themſelves, at the 


Univerſity, for the honourable employments which 
they afterwards merited and obtained, without a 
Painful conviction of the inferiority of the preſent 
gage, and the probable further degeneracy of the 
next. —Vor the ſtreams of knowledge and ſcience 
muſt ſoon ceaſe to be copious or pure, when their 1 
ſource is thus ſuffered to be obſcured by mud, and 
choaked with weeds; and miſerable muſt be the So 


dition of thoſe children, whoſe fathers can teach 


them nothing which it is not a misfortune to know. ; 


II ſhall be told, perhaps, that like moſt ſatyriſts I 


_over-ſhoot the mathe; that it is unfair to attack a 
large collective body for the behaviour of a few in- 
dividuals; and that there are many who purſue their 
ſtudies in peace and quietneſs, unhurt by the exam- 

ple or the ridicule of the idle and the diſſipated.— 1 
hope it is ſo—1 think indeed I know a few, and 1 

am willing to believe there are yet more, who merit 


that deſeription; this however only proves that the 


genius and abilities of ſome men are ſuperior to every 
obſtacle, nor can they be well quoted to ſupport the 
credit of the preſent age, ſince every period has pro- 
duced ſome learned men, and the eighth and ninth 
century themſelves can boaſt an Alfred and a Bede. 
Nor am I quite fatisfied with the conduct of thoſe 
few, whom I am willing to exempt from the general 
accuſation of ' ignorance in any thing good, and in- 
attention to every thing ſerious. —They purſue learn- 
ing indeed with ſteadineſs, and ſometimes with ar- 
dour; but they purſue it only for their own _ 85 
or their on profit; they have totally loft t | 
rary enthuſiaſm, which vents itſelf in the diffufion of 
ſcience; and rejoices to propagate what it knows.— — 
You'think&/T am refiuing too much. will therefore 


bring one proof, by which my argument ſhall ſtand 


or fall. Every one knows that in the laſt century . 


ng was more common, than for — in any 
s 5 | e, | 


t lite- 
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| ſcience, when tolerable proficients themſelyes, to 


read voluntary lectures to thoſe members of the Uni- 


verſity, who choſe to attend, and we are told that 


the Lecturer's audience on theſe occaſions. was ſuch 


as to be highly creditable both to him, and to them- 


ſelves. Now I do not think it would be very eaſy” 
to perſuade any of our modern profeſſors to impart 
their knowledge without being paid for it, and if 
they did, I ſhould fear from the thinneſs of their 
audience they might ſoon be denominated wall lec- 
.. #ures-"?*. Je APE 80 tt 


| Having pronounced this bitter philippic, he look- 


aeed round with the triumphant air of a man, who does 

not think his arguments very readily anſwered. The 
doctor however was not ſo eaſily convinced, but after 
a moment's pauſe, anſwered him as nearly as I can 
recollect in theſe words. Charles, I have often 

_ obſerved, that of all men I ever knew, you have the 
happieſt talent of ſeeing. every thing in. the worſt 


light; what ſort of ſatisfaction you may derive from 


it, I know not. I ſhall only fay that if I thought 
as ill of the preſent age as you do, ſhort as is the 


time which LIhave to ſpend in it, I ſhould wiſh that 

little leſs. With regard to the young men who have 
juſt paſt us, and to all others of the ſame turn, it 
may be fairly ſaid, that in all probability they would 
have ſpent their time equally: ill, if not worſe, in 
any other place or ſituation, and their conduct there- 
fore can little affect the credit of the Univerſity, or 

indeed of any one in it, but themſelves. Still leſs 


FL can the reputation of Oxford ſuffer from the diſcon- 


tinuance of a cuſtom, which ceaſed only fram; the 


time that. the liberality of eur benefactors rendered 
all voluntary undertakings of that kind unneceſſary, 


by the eſtabliſhment of xegular and perpetual lectures 


muſt give up the plea/ing-idea of the degeneracy! af 
the. preſent age, and fairly allow ourſelves to be 
much about as good, and much about as wiſe, as our 


borefathets.— What ſay you my friend,” turning to 


me, 
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me, whihs the ſmile of conſcious ele bright- | 
ened his countenance, * let. us have ycur opinion on 
this ſubject. * Moſt certainly, I replied, and 1 
give it you the more willingly, becauſe it agrees wit! 
our own, or if in any thing I differ, it is in think= 
ing that the diſſipation, which Senſitive complains 
of is rather owing to the conduct of the o/d tho the 
Young. If they whole buſineſs it is to direct the ſtu- 
dies, promote the improvement, and watch over the 
manners of young men, will impart their inſtructi- 
ons with pedantry, aſſert their dignity with petu- 
_— reproach with illiberality, and puniſh from ca- 
ce; in ſhort, do every thing which can diſguſt 
thoſe, whoſe affection they ought to conciliate; no 
wonder if the lively and ſpirited minds of vonth in- 
cline them to pay ſmall attention to purſuits, which 
have had ſuch unpleaſing effects on the manners of 
their profeſſors, —Scarce any oſſice demands ſo many 
different requiſites in thoſe who would fill it properly, 
as that of a collage tutor, and in none perhaps is 
propriety of choice ſo little attended to. The tu- 
tor of a college goes off to a living, dies of an apo- 
plexy, or is — provided for; a ſucceſſor muſt 
be found; and as few. who. have better proſpects 
chuſe to undertake ſo diſagreeable an office, the ſo- 
ciety is ſometimes under the neceflity of appointing 
a perſon, wha is no further qualified: for it than by” 
 _ the poſſeſſion of a little claſſical, or mathematical in- 
formation. With: this ſlender ſtock of knowledge, 
and without any acquaintance with the world or any 
inſight into characters, he enters on his office with 
more zeal than diſcretion, aſſerts his own opinions 
with arrogance and maintains them with obſtinacy, 
calls contradlictiun, contumacy, and reply, pertneſs, and 
deals out. his jobgtians, . impp/tjons,, aud confinements, 
; to every ill-fated. zznior who is daring enough to op- 
_ poſe his. ſentiments, or doubt his opinions. Phe: 
_ canſcquencccf;thisis perſectly natural, he treats his 
— pupils as buys, and they think him a brute. From 
:3S that moment all his power of doing good ceaſes ; r 
we learn * * _ _ has re our 


eee, 


* >Y 
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D confidence. Such is the portrait of what tutors too 
often are; might I be indulged in pointing out what 
they Hou be, very different would+be the character 
I ſſhould ſketch. I Would draw him modeſt in his 
difſpoſition, mild in his temper, gentle and inſinuat- 


ing in his addreſs; ſcarce leſs a man of the world 
than a man of letters. His claſſic knowledge 


(chough far above mediocrity) ſhould be the leaſt of 
his acquirements ; general knowledge ſhould be his 


T forte, and the application of it to general purpoſes 


his aim. He ſhould not only improve thoſe under 

his care in his public lectures, but ſhould endeavour 
at leaſt to dire them in their private ſtudies; he 
ſhould encourage them to read, and ſhould teach 

them to read with taſte; he ſneuld“ ““ pwr 


TD my dear friend, (exclaimed. Senſitive) you need 


no more, I am already convinced that no man Tu 


= yet was fit to be tutor of a college. Not ſo, (IL 


anſwered with, warmth.) I doubt not but there are, 
and have been many, ſuch; J am ſure I know one to 
whom every part of. the portrait bears a ſtriking re- 
| ſemblance: and who, ſhould he ſee this deſcription, 
(and ſee it he probably will) will J hope, neither 
bluſh at the commendation, or queſtion the ſincerity 
of one, who wiſhes it was in his power to give more 
extenſive and permanent marks of gratitude for 


many happy ik at's in his com pany, the remem- - 


brance of which wi 
ten.: 


1 * this Paper: is —_— is 


No. LIX——Saronvary Mancn 13.1 ge 12 


| ; | Seritend] rea? 2 ſupere 4 Pon 9 eg 
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a As my 5 career is now „vieh e * 
in imitation of thoſe eaſtern ſages who in their laſt 


moments depoſit with their diſeiples the higher ſeeretz 


* their won 1 propoſe i in the 8 * deli- 
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ver to my readers thoſe occult principles of the * Y 


of compoſition, the "ſkilful application of which has 


_ ſo juſtly procured to ſome of my cotemporaries the 
reputation of adepts. After a very accurate analyſis 


of the moſt faſhionable mere of the preſent age, 


I have diſcovered the ſource of that charm which ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhes them from the works of for- 
mer times, and ſhall reveal it to my readers a as my laſt K 
and molt valuable bequeſt. 1 
My readers muſt not be forpriſed ben 1 kann 8 


them, as a preliminary to theſe inſtructions, that all 
the eſſentials of fine writing centre in one point _ 


ſtyle. Style is the Sine gua non, and the Ne plus 
ultra, of a modern writer. Thanks to our elaborate 
edeceſſors, thoughts are eaſily collected on any 


ſubject: all that remains for us is, to diſguiſe the ex- 


preſſion yet preſerve the ſubſtance, to introduce them 


however unconnected without obvious abruptneſs, 


and join them however little related without obvious 
incongruity. To this end it will be neceſſary to po- 


liſh the ityle till the flaws in the interior of the piece 
are loſt in the luſtre of the ſurface ; for the radiance 


of ornamental expreſſion diffuſes itſelf over every void, 


and blends the motley peek” into one uniform and 5 
ſplendid whole. 


To this indiſpenſable glare of atk "ZION — i 


tention is requiſite. It is not produced by the free 
uſe of the peneil, but is effected by an infinity of pa- 
tient and timid touches, accumulated with intenſe 
and unremitting induſtry; and when the rough 


draught is ſo heightened by repeated reviſions, that - 


of the original words not more than half a ſcore re- 


mains to conſtitute it's identity, the writer may flat ; ? 1 


ter himſelf that he is near the propoſed perfection. 


It will immenſely contribute to the pomp of ſtyle, 


. this the ſentence ſhould prinetpally be conſtructed of 
ſuch words as boaſt Greek or Latin genealogy; how- 
ever trivial this may ſeem to ſuperficial judges, I ven- 
ture to pronounce it a rule which admits not a-ſingle 
exception. For inſtance, ardour ſhould be preferred 
to en to l to 1 8 1 "hve 5 
ave 
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12 85 Tele * of an ther wha ſhould, 3 te the 


N country, lying. round, when he. might, ſo.clalkealty 


> phraſe it, „the country. circumjacent.“ A. great 
mauſter of language of my acqueintancginvariably uſes 
„ fortitude” tothe excluſion of „% magnanimity, as 
being nearer the latin by one letter. This perhaps 
may be to conſtrue the rule too riterelly, but for-the 
ſpirit of it I muſt renuouſſy contend. Wherefore, 
in the name of common ſenſe, do we eonſume ſo many 


. years, over Ainſworth, and EHederic, is after a | 
muſt. ſit down contentedly, to write plain Ea all 


"OT lives? 
> cayalcade of ſentences i is welt e * | 
2 row af nouns is drawn up in the front and rear; 


and the period moves with a pretty ambling pace, 


_ when it's ſeveral ſubſtantives are mounted on ſtately 


85 adjectives. Hence my readers will eaſily eonelude 


the metap 


| that they mult never compreſs an idea into one word 
Which may be diffuſſed through tWo. To change 
= words are an excellent ſereen to ideas 
—luxuriance of branches. diverts the attention from 
ſlenderneſs of ſtem; and to thicken the foliage will 
bed found the beſt. racthod of concealing ſoared of 


e 


A band of proper names enters with great dignity 
into a ſentence; and there are enough ready to en- 
liſt in any cauſe. In the ſelection of them regard 
ſhould be principally had to alliteration; and here 
antitheſis may be ſtudied with great effect. But care 


muſt be invariably taken that each be preceded hy aw 


article, by way of gentleman- uſher. In a late anſwer 
to a well-known pedagogue's ſtrictures upon the Uni- 
verſity, a characteriſtic epithet is attached to them 
with great effect. Among maay others, I cannot 
but point out to my readers, the judieious Black- 
| ſtone, as the moſt happy reſolution of plain judge 
Blackſtone which humaa ingenuity-could invent. 
I be beauty of climax. like that of plants diſpoſed 
in a green-houſe proceeds from viſible proportions It 
depends of courſe on accuracy of eye. If therefore 
alter als fixed on the firſt term of your climax, 
* 


vou 
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you cannot eaſily find any alen expreſſions propor- | 
tionably longer, it remains, only to write the original 
term at ſome:diltance forwards on the page, and to 
till up the intervening ſpace at your — Ai by words 
Pproportionably horten in an inverſe ratio. And thus 
your climax will till be in beautiful perſpective. It is 
after all much eaſier to form the members of a ſen- 


tence into a perfect climax, than fingle words; r 


the members of a ſentence may be pr roduced to any 
length by the accumulation of ſupernumerary words, 
whereas words muſt not be extended by ſupernume- 
rary ſyllables. | | 
Next to chmax, which. is Fenievier, 3 | 
genere rhythm, or the modulation of a whole ſen- 
tence, or period. Their nature however is by no 
means the ſame. The defects of the former were 
to be detected only by the eye; whereas the merits 
of the latter are determinable by the ear alone. To 
pleaſe the ear, therefore, is the laſt and grand effort 
of a hifhly finiſhed ſtyle. To this end no labour 
muſt be conſidered too great, no attention too mi- 
nute. The euſieſt way perhaps of attaining ſuch an 
excellence will be te note down the moſt admired 
ſentences of Addiſon, Junius, and Blair; to calcu- 
hte ther words in each member; the proportion of 
_ vowels to confonants; the balance of long and ſhort 
Fllables;—till-your ear be ſo attuned to one par: icu- 
har meaſure, that your ideas may be ſpontaneouſly | 


abſorbed into the ſame revolving eddy of recurſive I 


harmony. Wherever there is any danger of ſinking 
beneath the weight of your ſubject; your language 
"ſhould be proportionably ſw oln, and ſublime - afull 
band is a wonderful ſupport to a weak voice. Yet 
as one continual blaze of light is opprefiive ; and as 
the cataracts of the firft river in the world deafen 
thoſe who liſten too long; a; prudent. eſlaiſt will ren- 
der his language l foods ming than auimating, 
and more polithed than pointed. It will break on 
the car like thunder ſo diftant that its lohtmags 

alarin not; and when well rounded will roll imaothly 
ever the ming without leaving an itpreſſion. I ſhall 
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Fad up my obſervations on ſtyle with theſe memora= 
ble words of Quintilian; which ought to be ann 
in letters of gold i in the ſtudies of all my readers. 


: N ihil proteſt intrare in eſcdun, e in aufe, "velut 
7 quodan weſtibulo, offendlit. | 


| Having ſaid thus much concerning Ayle, 1 hall 
_ eonclude with ſome miſcellaneous eee on abs 
- e of a piece. 
It will be found the ſafeſt way, in a the opening of 
an Effay, to dwell on a few poſitive truths conveyed 
in ſhort, and unconnected ſentences. : As a bird, 
firſt leaving his neſt, perches by ſhort and irregular 
hops on ſome bits of rubbiſh, to look n him be- 
fore he ſpreads his wings. 5 
The more obvious theſe Wölke are, the han | 


and if they have been already mentioned once or 


twice by different authors, it will be an additional 
advantage. Since every body will ſee how cautiouſly 


555 tread at firſt, and follow wherever you, lead 


them, without fafpicion. 4 458" | 
In the further advancement of an ods your ſen⸗ 
tences muſt of courſe be long and ſhort as the nature 


of your ſubje& requires; yet even here care ſhould 
be taken to mix them properly. And before I ven- 
tured to introduce a ſtring of long and intricate ſen- 


tences, I fhould generally glance at what was to 
come, by playing off ſome conciſe apothegm; as 
at cheſs the oblique motion of the Fm ö us 
for the direct attack of the piece. 
Mykhological alluſions, i very familiar, have-an 
| undeſcribable charm. They excite in us the ſame 
ſenſations of delight, the ſame ſoothing remem- 
brance of our earlier hours, with which after a long 
abſence, we recognize a ſchool acquaintance. When 
an author deſciibes a ſcene which he wiſhes to be af- 
fecting, let him boldly pronounce it ſo himſelf. No- 


thing is ſo convenient to the reader as thus to be 


taught how he is to feel; nothing is more conſiſtent, 

chan thus to be at once tlie painter and the ſpeQator 
21 of the 1 The author to whoſe merits I haye 
Vit | 5 5 already 
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already borne te limony excells in this art; | when he 
preſents any image with which he wiſhes to depreſs 
his reader, he pre viouſly gives him his cue, by 
Phraſes ſimilar to theſe: It is melancholy to re- 
Dek; Tt in a painful and humiliating conſidera- 


gaze with tenfible delight on this bright and amiable 
picture 3? From this gloomy extalogue we turn 
with eagerneſs to a more pleafing retrofpect. „ 
readers will readily perceive what an appearance of 
_ ble ſenſibilny this practice Gifaſes over a proce; py 
Fatheſe works in which it is expecteil that the 
ove ek {bouid fortify bimſelf with authorities, my 
readers will find their advantage in purſuing the fol- 
lowing method. As ſoon as the Piece is tranſcribed, _ 
a wide marginal ſpace being left in every page, let 
them arrange at the fide of their text, the names of 
the moſt abſtruſe authors from whom information 
might have been drawn. The more af theſe the 
better: and let not my readers ſeruple to cite books 
which they have never opened. This is of all others 
that mode of citation which is moſt ſecure. For he 
will generally betray too much who mentions the 
books which he has really read. The critical eſſaiſt 
therefore I allow freely to quote Ariſtotle, Longinus, 
and the Halicarnaſſian, but anten, IT Kim's to 
drop a ſyllable of Blair. | 
Having thus in a very few words Inid open to my 
reader the Arcana of 9.0 art; I ſhall conclude be re- 
anmending them to his ſerious attention. Let nim 


Read them by day, and meditate by night. 


1. et him udy them intenſely, and practiſe them re- | 
ligiouſſy. And, as the words of a dying man are 
aid to be prophetic, I will venture to 17 that in 

a very ſhort time himſelf and all who know him will 
| be aſtoniſhed at his ee e ſucceſs. | 75 


F. F. 


No. LX. 


tion.“ When on the contrary he wiſhes to elevate _ 
kim ; he begins, ſomething in this manner We 
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No. e Marcn 20, 1790. 
1 aletes 2 Plandite . 


= HERE : are . e of my evi who in 
their neceſſary removal from place to place have not 
met with ſome entertaimng fellow-traveller, whoſe 
converſation has beguiled the **/creeping hours of 
time,“ and from whom they have parted with a ſen- 

ſation. of regret at the idea of never again ſeeing a 
perſon, to whom they have been indebted for Tome 
| hours of innocent amuſement. 


Not entirely diſſimilar to this ſpecies of acquaint= 


_ ance is the connection between a periodical writer 


and his readers: and though I dare not indulge the 
hope that our feelings are mutual, yet I can aſſure 
them, it is not without ſome degree of pain I re- 
flect, that this is the laſt time L ſball have an oppor- 
| tunity of addreſſing them in my public capacity. 
For thus putting an end to my weekly labours, 
many ſufficient cauſes might be affigned, did I ima- 
gine the public intereſted —_— in, me and my 
work to demand one. 
I might even obſerve, that us the little foibles 


and failings which this work was intended to cor- 


rect, have now entirely diſappeared, the neceſſity or 
even the propriety of continuing it nd n 
e ing; doubt ful. 
But to be ſerious, whatever the entity of un au- 
thor might (in more favourable circumſtances) have 
ſuggeſted, the ſhort liſt of my ſubſcribers, and the 
Jong bill of my publiſher, muſt teach me an bumbler 
leſſon, and oblige me, however unwillingly, to con- 
feſs that the preſent exemplary manners of the mem- 


bers of this univerſity, are rather to be attributed 
to their own good ſenſe and reflection, than to the 


little friendly hints which T have from time to time 


given them. 


> Jn however, s noted to the truth may indie 
5 me to diſclaim any, yoy particular marks of public 
EN __ favour; 
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favour 3 a ſenſe of gratitude will oblige me to con- 
feſs, that from many individuals I have received 
(during the progreſs of this work) very flattering 
patronage; and from ſome the moſt liberal and un- 
folicited affiſtance. To all theſe I now offer my ſin- 
cereſt thanks; and can aſſure them, that in owning 
the particular members) for which I am indebted to 
each, I ſhall feel a pleaſure, which will more than 
5 overbalance + any uneaſy ſenſation which might ariſe 
in deducting ſo much, both from the ſize and the 
merit of the work. 1 
The papers, which (inflead of befng alſtinguilh | 
od by a letter) have the ſignature * * * affixed to 
them, are the production of an unknown correſpon- 
dent, from whom we received the firſt communica- 
tion in a very early ſtage of our work, and who has 
_ favoured us with a' regular and continued aſſiſtance 5 
during almoſt the whole progreſs of it. | 
Tue hiſtory of an Highland chi foi, in the 41 
number, was communicated to te by a friend of 
* own college. 
For the numbers whiel beer the ſignature F. I 2 
am indebted to the Rev. W. B. Portal, of the ſame 
ſociety. | | 
Io the writers of numbers 18 and 24, ind of: num- 
ber 12, and the eſſays, which bear the ſignature R. 1 
| wiſh it were in my power to give my public thanks; 
but they are the productions of two members of this 
. e names Iam not at liberty” to men- 
tion. | 
For the nine bun bere, which are ſigned with the 
iter E. Tam gd ts Mr. H. T. Außen, of St, | 
John's college. wy = 
Number 59 is the joint communication-of the laſt 
| named gentleman and Mr. Portal ; and for the merits 
or defects of all the remaining papers (which are dif- 
tinguiſhed by the ſignature S. or C.) the writer of 
| this number muft ſtand reſponſible. | 
| Having thus ſettled accounts between my a 
pondents, myſelf, and fellow-labourers, it may nat 
0 nee to * N of the work itſelf; ; 
| — which, . 
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mids; whatever other deficiencies it may have, poſ- 


ſeſſes perhaps ſome claim to the merit of) originality. 


It is indeed a little remarkable, that though ſeveral 
works of this kind have been written and publiſned at 
Oxford, none ſinge the time of Terre Filius have 
drawn their ſources principally from academical life. 

„ author of the Connoiſſeur, in a few ſcattered 
papers, has rather pointed the way, than traced the 

path. Under this idea the preſent work was begun, 


and the original undertakers of it diſcovered, or fan- 
cied that they diſcovered, a field open before them, 


as yet unbeaten. by the footſteps of any of their pre- 
deceſſers; and it was imagined that the circles of 

Oxford wouldfurniſh ſome portraits and ſome ſcenes, 
the peculiar features of which, if happily caught, 


and accurately diſeriminated, might not be uninte- 


5 ford, at the cloſe of the eighteenth eenturfx. 


reſting to the public eye. In purſuance of this plan 
our firſt volume is almoſt entirely confined to fuch 
fubjects, as muſt naturally preſent themſelves to an 
_ inhabitant of this place. In the ſecond it was thought = 
neceſſary, for various reaſons, to enlarge the circle-of 
our ſubjects, ſtill however without lofing fight of the 
original plan; and the whole is offered to the world; 
as a rough, but not entirely inaccurate ſketch of the 
character, the manners, and the amuſements'of Ox- 
In the conduct of this paper I am aware, that two 
objections of a very oppoſite nature may be at the 
ſame time laid to our charge: for though * to pleaſe 
cvery on?” is by an old adage pronounced impracti⸗ 
cable, yet I believe it is often very poſſible, to pleaſe 
none; nor ſhould I be ſurpriſed, if, while the young and 
the lively reproach us with indulging too much in the 
| levity of ſatyrical remark, and the licence of unli- 
mite cenſure; the older and graver part of our 
readers may be as ready to accuſe us of being too 
reſerved in the execution of our office, and of hay 
ing centented ourſelves with merely razwg1 a _— at 


75 the errors of youth aud inexperience. 


In anſwer to the brit of theſe it may be obfervedy 
that as our lu ujaQts have been various, and our fatire 
N | geueral, 
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general, the feelings of no private individu: il can be 


wounded, fince the poſlibility of any perſonal appl:- 


cation is entirely precluded. And to the ſecond it 
will be a ſufficient apology to confefs fairly, that we 

have ever thought the inculcating the weighty and 
more important duties of life, an undertaking infi- 

nitely above the abilities of the writer, and pothaps 


beyond the extent of the work. 
Non tali auxilio, net bfenſoribus | Lis. 
The dire& enforcement. of virtue and learning, i is 


perhaps beyond the ſphere of a periodical work which 
is more promiſingly employed, when eventually pro- 
moting them through the expoſure of folly and error, 


and the recommendation of thoſe inferior virtues, 


which, though not of the greateſt malun,. are of 7 


more frequent curreney in ſociety. 


On the whole, therefore, ſhould the merit of theſe | 
pages be ſufficient to recommend them to the occaſi- 
_ onal and curſory peruſal of his fellow ſtudents, the 
author of the Loiterer will reflect with pleaſure on 
having added his mite to the common ſtock of public 
amuſement. Should it even fail, he will not think 
the time beſtowed on this work wholly thrown away, 
ſiunce it has introduced him to the knowledge of men, 
on whoſe acquaintance he reflects at once with pride 


> ond pleaſure, and fince it has filled up many hours 


which might have been loſt in vacant ane, or | 


n by leſs innocent occupations. 


JAMES AUSTEN, M.A. 


F.. Job S College, 
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